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SCENES IN SWITZERLAND. 


In the present article, we propose, by the help 
of pencil, to convey to our readers some idea of 


latter into the Adriatic. 


page, let us glance at some of the gone 
acteristics of the Alpine region of” 

almost continuots chain of mountains, differently 
named in different parts, 
entire breadth, forming its backbone, as it were. 
The loftiest and most extensive portion of this- 
spine is the well-known chain of Alps, lying be- 


the whole of Switzerland with its branches. 


France, on the west, to the fivers Vi 


hal 
Naren, on the edt of which emer’ ills 


into the Save, a confluent of the Danube, and the. 
a 


i 
fi 
VILLAGE OF | 
_— the sublime and picturesque scenery of the Al- + 
pine regions of Switzerland, renowned in song ’ 
and story, celebrated on canvass, and the great | 
centre of attraction to all summer tourists in t 
Europe. In our sketches we shall start from no ' 
ge point, and pursue no particular course, as FP 
is not our purpose to imitate a guide-book, but 
single out such scenes as appear to us most . 
striking and interesting, 
; commence with a view of Chamouni, on this ; 
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circular bulwark, which encompasses Italy and 
the Adriatic Sea. They are divided into the 
Mont Blanc range, the Pennine, and the Lepen- 


_ tine Alps. There are also minor lateral and 


transverse ranges, many of them with very lofty 
summits. A peculiarity of the Alps is the con- 
trast afforded by very lofty peaks and very deep 


may be formed of Swiss geography, by compar- 
ing the coufitry to a large town, of which the val- 
leys are the streets, and the mountains groups of 
contiguous houses. The snow of Alpine regions 
differs greatly from that to which we are accus- 
tomed, for, instead of falling in flakes, it descends 
like fine shot, and cannot. be amalgamated so as 


md A OHAR-A-BANC, OR SWISS CARRIAGE. 


to form a snow-ball. The region of the forests 
extends in the Alps from 3000 to 6000 feet above 
the sea level, and here, snow in winter, like’ rain 
in summer, is very abundant. When the trees 
disappear and are replaced by bushes, the quan- 
“tity of rain decreases gradually, and goes on di- 
minishing in approaching the snow-line. Some 
hundreds of rocky masses of the Alps rise above 
-the snow-line ; and these are sometimes so closely 
-connected as to form a snowy mass, covering an 
immense extent of country. : 

In the Bernese Alps, between the upper cours- 
‘es of the Rhone and Aar, a tract of country of 
about six hundred square miles, is one sheet of 
‘snew, excepting only three or four narrow val- 
Jays, which run into the mass, and are so de- 
pressed as to be free from snow for several suc- 
cessive months. The valleys cut in these moun- 
tains communicate with one another by foot- 


paths, which run for miles over the snow, but are 
only practicable for pedestrians, and that during 
a few weeks of the year. The picturesque forms 
assumed by the fallen snow add much to the 
effect of this mountain scenery. All the works of 
nature in these romantic regions are enchanting. 
‘I was charmed,” says Mrs. Bray, “by observ- 
ing the effect of the clouds that floated around 
the p ins, or rested on their summits, as the 
‘day drew nearer and nearer towards its close. 
Sometimes these veils of vapor dropped upon, and 
wholly concealed, them from our sight ; then they 
shifted, rose gradually, and passed on, alternate- 
ly discovering or concealing the sides and sum- 
mits of the mountains, or now partially disclosing 
some beautiful valley, enriched with woods that 
appear of the deepest purple against a sky of 
liquid gold. Now and then might be seen some 


light spot of verdure, that might not unaptly be 
compared to an emerald set in the diadem of the 
mountain’s brow. Indeed, never till I travelled 
in Switzerland, did I see effects in nature equal 
im lustre, and in the depth and richness of their 
coloring, to the jewels and precious stones of the 
earth. But not to jewels alone might the glories 
of such a sunset as this be compared. The 
clonds shifted sé continually, that there was no 
end to the fanciful effects they produced in com- 
bination with the deepening colors and the glit- 
tering rays of the last beam of the sun. Some- 
times the vapor was so light, that it seemed only 
to produce the optic allusion of magnifying ob- 
jects, without wholly obscuring them. When 
seen through such a medium, the rocks may now 
and then assumé a phantom-like form ; so that it 
is easy to conceive how wild legends arise.” 

The first of our pictures is & sketch of the town 


valleys, a circumstance which produces a remark- | 
a able variety of climate, the intensest heat reign- | 
cone ing in the valleys, while Arctic winter reigns upon 
“oe the summits above, Simond says some idea | 
| 
| 
. 


of Chamouni, Chamounis, Chamounix, or Cha- 
moix. Itis atown of Savoy, in Upper Faucigny, 
about forty-two miles southeast of Geneva, and 
in a celebrated valley, a view of which is present- 
ed towards the close of this article. Chamouni 
is supposed to derive its name from two Latin 
words, occurring in a deed from Count Aymon, 
of Geneva, to a convent of Benedictines, which he 
founded towards the close of the eleventh century, 
and around which a village was gradually formed. 
The Latin words are campus munitus, or “ forti- 
fied” field, im allusion to the lofty mountains 
and inaccessible peaks, which on all sides sur- 
round the valley as a nataral defence, To ar 
rive, however, at the literal word, chamouni, the 
Latin words must be translated into French, or 


into the patois ot the country, and their significa- 
tion will prove equally good, campus becoming 


‘bas at that time the few cottages surrounding the 
‘monastic building which stood upon the spot, 
assumed the nameof Chamouni. The houses of 
Chamouni are haddled together without mach 
regularity, and the streets are ill-paved. Our 
picture gives rather a favorable idea of it. In 
the foreground are seen several guides with the 
indispensable donkeys, and a party preparing for 
an excursion to the mountains. Of the comforts 
and cleanliness of the inhabitants but little can be 
said. The villagers make common cause with 
the animals, and appear to be satisfied if they 
can obtain a tolerable 
_ sufficiency of black, sour rye bread. 


hatchets for notching steps. in the ice, and all the 


appliances of mountain. travel. The guides of 


Chamouni are regarded as the best in all Swit- 
verland. They are under the direction of a 
chief, who is applied to when the services of any 
are required. They are robust, hardy, energetic 
and sagacious ; most of them cheerful and good- 
humored, and enthusiastically devoted to their 
employment. The law of Sardinia keeps them 
under a strict system, determining not only their 
term of apprenticeship, but the prices they shall 
charge for the different excursions they take. 
One of the interesting places in the Valley of 
to which these men always take you, 
is the Cascade des Pélerins (Pilgrim’s Waterfall), 
delineated in the next engraving. It is very pe- 


culiar. A torrent, issuing from the Glacier des 


Pélerins, and high up the mountain, descends by 


In sammer 
stantly arriving with their- guides and porters, - 
mules and cher-a-bancs, from Geneva and Mar- 3 
tigny, and from the Brevent, the Jardin, the Fle- M 
gere and other noted places of the neighborhood. ‘ 
Our second engraving represents a Char-a-banc, 
which is quite a cosy and sociable little carriage, ¥ 
admirably adapted for the comfort of travellers, . 
and affording them a good view of the scenery. 
The luggage is strapped on the top and behind, 
and the driver occupies am isolated seat in front. 

The next engraving represents @ party of fs 
guides and travellers, with their alpenstocks, a gf 
mented with a chamois horn, ladders, ropes, 

‘ce 
ALPINE GUIDES AXD TOURISTS. 
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CASCADE DES PELERINS. 


a succession of leaps into a deep gonge, dashing 
from precipice to precipice, almost in one contin- 
ued cataract, collecting its utmost force for its 
last magnificent» plunge and recoil of beanty. 
Springing in oneweund, condensed column out of 
the gorge over a perpendicular cliff, it strikes at 
its fall, with a whole ‘body of water, into a sort 
of vertical rock basin, which one would suppose 
its velocity and weight would split into a thou- 
sand pieces ; but the whole cataract’ thus arrested 
‘at once, saddenly rebounds, in # parabolic arch, 
at’ least sixty feet into the air, and then, having 
‘made this splendid @rial curvature, it falls into 


‘the natural channel below. ‘The effect te tnde- 


scribably beautifal. 
“The of is tho Bridge of 


“Wimmis; bold stractare, with a single span, on 


the route to Chathouni; and following this is a 
“view of the Suspension Bridge, at Freybury, the 
capital of the-canton-of Freyburg, about twenty- 
nine miles northeast of Lausanne. This bridge 


is @ modern structure, and the pride and boast of 


the , it is indeed worthy of eu. 


logy. springs from one abrupt rock to another, 
over a chasm 900 feet in width, and ‘at an ¢leva- 


tion of 160 feet above the rivéF Sarine, which 
flows in the bed of this rocky ravine. Thms, in- 


stead of the naturally difficult, steep 
and dangerous aeclivity, entrance and 
egress from the place are now render- 
ed easy. The wild and romantic ap- 
pearance of the town from the side 
makes a profound impression on ev- 
ery traveller. The solid wall of rock, 
on which tises a mass of churches, 
houses and convents; the fortifica- 
tions running up:and down the pre- 
cipitous.sides of the chasm, as if un- 
willing to Jose a single inequality ; the 
watch-towers perched on the crags ; 
and the lofty and elegant tower of the 
cathedral rising above all—is a spec- 
‘taclé which can bet rarely be wit- 
nessed. Freyburg isa very romantic 
city; part of it is built on the steep 
slopes of an elevated ridge of sand- 
stone rocks, and part on a plain on 
the banks of the river Serane or Sa- 
rine. Some of the buildings project 
ver an abrupt precipice ; and in one 
place the houses are below the pave- 
ment of a street which runs above 
them. In the centre of the town, at 
the bottom of one of the steep streets 
leading tothe cathedral, are two ob- 
jects worthy of notice—a fountain and 
a lime-tree. The fountain is a curi- 
ous, but simple monument of the 15th century, 
representing Samson trampling on a lion. The 
Jewish Herenles wears a sword at his side, in- 
stead of the jaw-bone of an ass. The lime-tree 
is both & souvenir.and a monument of the same, 
and the following is the tradition to which it 
owes its existence. At the great battle of Morat 
against Charles the Rash, eighty young men, 
who had been sent from Freyburg, placed lime- 
tree twigs in their helmets to distinguish one an- 
‘other fn the heat ofthe fray. ‘As-soon as the 
‘commander of this little corps saw that the battle 
‘was won, he despatched one of his’ soldiers to 
Freyburg, to announce the victory. The young 
Swiss, like the Greek at Marathon, ran the whole 
‘way, arrived‘in the public square, shouting 
1” ‘and waiving iti his hand the branch of a 
tree, which had served him for a plume, fell 
@own and immediately expired. It was this 
‘branch, which, carefully ‘planted by the inhabit- 
‘ants on the spot where their countryman fell, has 
grown into the huge tree now seen im the square. 
Most picturestyae is the effect of the fortifica- 
tions, consisting of high walls and antique tow- 
ere, and enclosirig « circuit of about four miles, 
‘m’ which are rocks, gardens, oréhards, and the 
town itself. So curiously situated a place must 
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BRIDGE OF WIMMIS. 


necessarily have irregular streets, many of which 
are steep ; but they are generally wide and clean, 
and some of them terminate in agreeable open 
areas. There are also many public fountains. 
The cathedral is a very handsome Gothic struc- 
ture, having a tower 360 feet high—the loftiest 
in Switzerland, and also the finest peal of bells. 

Our next illustration embraces a sketch of @ 
pretty Swiss village nested among rocks and 
trees, the last before reaching the Falls of Sal- 
lenche, between St. Maurice and Martigny, and 
which are seen in the distance tumbling down 
the crags. The torrent first catches the eye by 
its white line of foam, at a height of 700 feet, 
boiling through a bed of rock, whence it vaatits 
over a succession of rapids to the brink of the 


great fall, and is thence precipitated, at a single 
bound of 300 feet, into the basin below. 

The next picture is a specimen of the numer- 
ous charches scattered about Switzerland. It is 
in the Valais, and is not nearly lange enough to 


very beautiful. The Valais is remarkable as 
presenting in the smallest known area all the 
different climates and kinds of vegetable pro- 
ducts met with between Italy and Iceland. 
Another church of very peculiar construction, at 
Tourtemange, is accurately delineated in the 
ninth engraving of our series. A chapel above 
Sion is the subject of ‘the next picture. It is a 


plain structure, but the scenery in its vicinity is 
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contain the worshippers, many of whom are ; 
kneeling outside. The surrounding scenery is 4 
SUSPENSION BRIDGE AT FREYBURG. 


very striking. The church at Visp is a singular 
structure, very romantically situated. The vil- 
lage of Viege or Visp is situated on the banks 
of the river Visp, which is very rapid and deep, 
and scarcely inferior to the Rhine. Over it rises 
the towering summit of Monte Rosa, which forms 
one of the chain of Alps, and is considered nearly 
as high as Mount Blanc. 

The next picture is a view in the valley of 
Chamouni, a spot of extraordinary interest. 


* Here we have the mountains sweeping up on 


each side, the crags, the snow-peak, all the ele- 
ments of mingled romance and grandeur. In 
glowing terms, yet terms which fell far short of | 
the occasion, Goethe has described his approach 
to the valley of Chamouni. His route was like 
that which multitudes have taken, and still en- 
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joy, from the city of Geneva. As he advanced, 
mountains and old pine forests, either in the hol- 
lows below, or on a level with his track, came 
out one by one, before hiseye. While on the left 
were the mountain-peaks bare and pointed, he 
felt that he and his companions were approaching 
a mightier and more massive chain of mountains. 
Passing over a bed of dry stones and gravel, 
which the water courses tear down from the sides 
of the rocks, and, in turn, flow among and fill 
them up, they reached an agreeable valley, shut 
in by a circular ridge of rocks, im which lies the 
little village of Servoz. Then the road turns 
round some highly variegated rocks, and takes 
again the direction towards the Arve. Night 
was now coming on, and as another ascent was 
made, the masses became more and more 
imposing. 

As the valley of Chamouni was immediately 


approached, the darkness grew deeper and deep- 
er, and when at last it was actually entered, 
nothing but the most stupendous piles could be 
discovered. The stars came out one by one, yet 
above the peaks of the summit, right onward, 
there was a light which to the travellers was in- 
explicable. Clear, but without brilliancy, like 
the Milky way, yet clearer, and something like 
the Pleiades, it riveted their attention, until at 
last, as their position changed, it became a pyra- 
mid illuminated by a secret light within, which 
could best be compared to the gleam of a glow- 
worm ;—it towered aloft, far above the peaks of 
all the surrounding mountains, and produced the 
conviction, which in a few minutes was fully 


The last engraving in our series of illustrations 


is a very complete bird’s eye view of Zurich, a 
famous Swiss city, capital of the Canton of 
Zurich, on the Limmat at the northern extremity 
of the lake of Zurich, in a narrow valley, be- 
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is | tween hills, about thirty-six miles southwest of 
ae Constance. The lake is of a crescent form, di- 
a vided into two parts by the strait of Rapperswyl, 
ae & quarter of a mile over, crossed by a bridge. In 
ab miles. The length is thirty miles, The lake, 
ait without rivalling that of Geneva, is one of the 
a | finest in Europe, being surrounded by a populous 
co" and highly cultivated country, and the prospects 
fo on its banks being richly varied. Behind and 
co above the vine-covered hills which enclose it, 
a loftier summits rise gradually higher and higher, 
~ till the eye finally rests on the glaciers of Glarus, 
= Schweitz and the Grisons. The prospect is 
a finest from the lake itself, where, as you sail 


along, the scene is ever shifting and changing. 
The city of Zurich is pleasantly situated, fortified 
with a wall and ditch, and tolerably neat and 
clean, though most of the houses are old-fashion- 
ed. It has four Reformed churches. Its public 
buildings are not remarkable, but the scenery 
around is striking, and there are beautiful prom- 
enades. There are numerous private gardens ; 
and in no place in Europe, except Haarlem, is 
more .attention paid to fine flowers. Having 
advantage of water communication by means of 
its lakes and rivers, it has long been a place of 
manufacture and trade. Woolens, linens, cot- 
tons, leather and silk are its chief manufactures. 
Few places of the size of Zurich have surpassed 
it in the cultivation of literature. For five cen- 


SWISS CHURCR 


turies it has been a place of literary renown, 
and among the eminent men to whom it has giv- 
en. birth, may be mentioned Conrad Gesner, 
Solomon Gesner, John James Gesner, Lavater, 
Hirzel and Pestalozzi. It lias a public library 
of forty thousand volumes, a college, gymnasi- 
um, military, and various other schools and in- 
stitutions. Zurich was an important point in 
military operations of the second coalition against 
the French repnblic in 1799. On the 4th and 
5th of June, the Archduke Charles gained some 
advantages over the French here, and on the 7th 
occupied Zurich, In August new battles were 
fought here and on the 24th of September, Mas- 
sena here defeated the allied forces of Russia 
and Anstria and compelled them to evacuate 
. As one of the northern cities of Switzerland, 
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this place occupies at present, a prominent situa- 
tion in Europe. The town itself, the name of 
which is derived from its ancient appellation 
Zuricum, stands on both the sides of the river 
Limmat, exactly where it issues from the north 
west extremity of the lake, about forty-five 
miles from Basle. The canton whence it derives 
its name, has an area of seven hundred square | 
miles, and a population of a quarter of a million 
persons. The surface, though mountainous in 
the south and southeast, consists generally of 
fertile plains and gentle valleys, separated by low 
sloping hills. Its rivers slope, for the most part, 
towards the Rhine. The soil is productive ; 
while the inhabitants are a hardy, mixed race of 
agriculturists and artizans, addicted to peace, but 


IN THE VALAIS. 


too brave and too patriotic not to be at all times 
prepared for war. 

With respect to Switzerland, as to its military 
resources, compared with those of the great mil- 
itary monarchy of Prussia, at first sight, a con- 
test between two such powers would appear most 
unequal, The population of Prussia amounts 
to more than seventeen miljions; that of Swit 
zerland to two millions and a half. Prussia has 
an army of a hundred and thirty thousand 
regular troops on the peace establishment, which 
can be augmented, in time of war, to three hun- 
dred thousand, leaving two hundred and fifty 
thousand men in the different garrisons at home. 
Switzerland has only. seventy-two thousand reg- 
ular troops, with a reserve of about half that 
number. But she can increase her forces, under 


great necessity, to more than two hundred thou- 


| = 
} 
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gand men. Moreover, in the event of war, the 
Prussians must invade Switzerland across the 
northern or German frontier. This frontier con- 

_ fists of a hundred and fifty miles of country, 
from the head of Lake Constance to Basle; but 
the nature of the ground, for upwards of a hun- 
dred miles, from Schaffchausen to Lake Con- 
stance, would present formidable difficulties in 
the way of an invader. On the other side, from 
Basle to Schaffhausen, a line of little more than 
forty miles lies open. Berne, the seat of Central 


animals ‘or the traversings and 
man kind ;—then the only purpose 
mense elevations, as they tower aloft from the 


charm of loveliness or majesty to the scene, as 
the light fades on their azure coverings, as they 
are radiant in the sunshine, or they are thickly 
veiled by the storm. 

And yet, “ God is on the mountains,” scat- 
tering there and around, with all his munificence, 


Government, is not more than fifty miles from 
Basle, and seventy from Schaffhausen ; all the 
other cantons form valleys, radiating from the 
interior to the Rhine, from which the mountain- 
cers would have the entire advantage. A glance 
at Swiss history is enough to teach them that 
they have little to fear. Maltitudes of instances 


of their superior prowess over superiority of num- 
bers might be given ; and if ever the Swiss are 
assailed they will know how to defend the 
country of William Tell. 

Such are some of the features and scenes of 
this romantic portion of the globe. Mountain 
scenery has always a charm for the cultivated 
taste. The impression produced by the beauty, 
grandeur, ‘or sublimity of a chain of lofty 
mountains, is ordiffarily unaccompanied by a 
sense of their vast importance in the entire econ- 
omy of the globe. Contemplated, indeed, when 
these eminences are attired in their beautiful 
verdure, when they appear dotted with human 
habitations, or when flocks graze on their sides, 
the idea of their utility may be apparent, es- 
pecially when the marks of culture are scattered 
over their surface. But when they lift their bare 
summits to the cold, clear sky; when they are 


his rich and precious gifts on the children of men. 
Had they not existed, and had the earth’s sur- 
face presented only one mass of granite or lava, 
the limestone, clay, and sandstone, now so ad- 
mirably intermixed to secure the beauty and fer- 
tility of the globe, and the welfare of man as 
its inhabitant, would have found no place ; while 


coal, would have been wholly inaccessible, and 
of all these essential elements of industry and 
civilization we should have been utterly destitute. 

The mountain-ranges—an immense and ex- 
haustless depository of instruments for man’s 
advancement in the scale of being—are as cer- 
tainly bulwarks of defence to the outspreading 
valley and the plain. For when his lot is cast 
on the face of countries near the poles, they 
form a grateful screen from blasts of fatal bitter- 
ness ; and when he is a dweller in tropical climes, 
they mitigate the scorching intensity of the solar 
beams. 


It should also be distinctly remembered, that 
to the existence of mountains we owe the 
and rivers indispensable to all life; and, to a 
great extent, the rains which supply their loss 
and swell their volume. ‘The intelligent observ- 


wrapped in « mantle of drifted snow; and 


er, while traversing a mountainous country, may 


oe trace either of the feet of 
: 
23a: ain, appears to be to add a 
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readily observe the operation of some eminence, 
not only in collecting the clouds of heaven, but 
in forming them from an atmosphere which would 
appear to be destitute of moisture: And the 
feelings of which he is conscious may be shared, 
in some degree, by’all who tarry at home, and 
will attentively consider this remarkable process. 
A transparent current of air begins to deposit 
vapor as soon as it approaches the summit of 
the mountain, and increases till the whole be- 
comes involved in a cloud as low down as the 
relative specific gravities of this vapor and the 
air will admit. Often will such a cloud appear 
to be fixed, though a strong wind is blowing, 
bat, in this instance, the vapor which had been 
precipitated on the windward, is dissolved on the 
leeward side. The more common result, how- 
ever, is a progressive addition to the cloudy at- 
mosphere, until the whole sky is obscured, and 


fertility. For that stony country, with here and 
there some cultivable land, yet literally sur 
rounded by a sea of sand, which, being agitated 
by strong easterly winds, appears 

of the ocean, and often rises 


the form of sand-spouts, requires only water 
to effect so wondrous a transformation. As 
the rock of the Great Sahara is that of Cheshire, 
and the soil essentially the same, so, could water 
be distilled on the vast wilderness, by some 
“ cloud-capt ” eminence, plants would spring up, 
and a suceession of vegetation would make it to 
rival that county of Britain, so long remarkable 
for the richness of its verdure and the luxuriance 
of its pastures: In like manner, were the fiat 
of the Almighty to give rise to mountains, the 
sands of Africa would equal in fruitfulness the 
declivities of the Atlas range; the salt plains of 
the Caspian would be covered with the wealth of 
Caucasus ; and every desert on the earth would 
become an appropriate and desirable home for 
man.” 

It is worthy of remark, that while the atmos- 
phere is in itself neither warm nor cold, it has — 
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there is a plentiful fall of rain. And when; | the quality of becoming heated by the sun’s . 
also, the high land simply attracts the clouds | rays. The degree of heat thus imparted depends 
which may be sailing through the air, its influ- | partly on the length of time during which the i 
ence becomes frequently a source of rain, not | solar beams act upon the air, and partly on the : 
merely on itself alone, but on all the country | degree of its density; so that the heat is less | 
around. where the air is rarer, and greater where it is . 
The transformation would, indeed, be im- | denser. Places which are only raised a little ‘- 
mense, could elevations now arise among some | above the level of the sea, are much warmer t 
extensive plains on the surface of the globe. As | than those which stand some thousand feet 
the great, arid and almost barren deserts of Asia | higher than its surface. ‘a 
‘ and Africa require only mountains to render | As, then, the mountain-range is ascended, 
them as luxuriantly productive as are the equally | places are reached, at length, where the atmos- 
extensive plains of South America, so, could | phere is so rare that the low degree of heat im- 
another Mont Blanc, or Chimborazo arise amidst | parted to it forbids water to remain in its fiuid } 
the Great Sahara, that immense and desolate | state, and it is therefore converted into ice, or, if f 
tract would immediately acquire the elements of | it be in the form of vapor, into mow. The 4 
stratum of air where any such change occurs is x) 
ealled the snow-line, and this is regarded as 6 4 
natural boundary. It might be supposed that the : 
snow-line would be found at precisely the same qv 
distance from the earth’s surface at every part of ' 
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the globe; but considerable differences are ob- 
servable in this respect. Thus, on the Alps the 
snow-line is from 9300 to 9600 feet above the sea 
level, whereas on the Himalaya it is 16,000 feet. 
In the space, however, between the snow-line and 
the surface of the earth, organic operations take 
place. Here it is that the vegetable tribes ger- 
minate and grow, that animals find their food, 
and man discovers what is requisite for his sub- 
sistence ; and though it is too cold for him to 
settle permanently near the snow-line, yet, in the 
season of summer, he visits its vicinity as a 
grazing-place for his herds. 

The phenomena of mountain-ranges are obs 
servable in many parts of the globe ; but to enjoy 
such scenery in its perfection, there must bea 
yielding to the glowing words of Campbell: 


“ The Switzer’s land! where grandeur is encamped 
Imp ly in mountain-tents of snow, - 
Realms by human foot-prints ne'er were stamped, 


And in the patriots country thou shalt fina 
Asemblance ’twixt the scene and his immortal mind.” 


The people of Switzerland area very interest- 
ing race, and have ever been the study of travel- 
lers. “The peculiar featare in the condition 
of the Swiss population,” says Mr. Laing, “the 
great charm of Switzerland, next to its natural 
scenery, is the air of well-being, the neatness, 
the sense of propriety imprinted on the people, 
their dwellings, their plots of land. They have 
a kind of Robinson Crusoe industry about their 
building, repairing, altering or improving some- 
thing about their tenements. The spirit of the 
proprietor is not to be mistaken in all that one 
sees in Switzerland. Some cottages, for in- 
stance, are adorned with long texts from 
ture, painted or burnt into the wood in front 
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over the door; others, especially in the Simmen- 
thal and Haslethal, with the pedigree of the 
builder and owner. These show sometimes that 
the property has been held for two hundred years 
by the same family. The modern taste of the 
proprietor shows itself in new windows, or addi- 
tions to the old original picturesque dwelling, 
whieh, with its immense projecting roof, shelter- 
ing or shading all these successive little additions, 
locke like.« hen sisting with a brood of chickens 
under her wings. 
- “None of the women are exempt from field- 
work; not even in the families of very substantial 
peasant proprietors, whose houses are furnished 
as the poorest male individual. 
The land, however, being ther own, they have 


sind such heavy labor, is man’s work; the 
ing the vine to a pole with a straw, which is 


family of the middle and lower classes in Swit- 


| || 
CHURCH AT WISP. 
i a choice of work, and the hard work is generally 
Seek, Nature’s worshipper, these landscapes! Go, 
Where all her fiercest, fairest charms are joltied ; | bit mot always the carrying manure their 
done 
. three times in the course of its growth; the 
@ making the hay, the pruning the vine, twitching 
off the superfluous leaves and tendrils,—these 
; lighter, yet necessary jobs to be done about 
oo vineyards or orchards, form the woman’s work. 
— Bat females, both in France and. Switzerland, 
a eppear to have « far more important role in the 
a family, among the lower and middle classes, than 
“ with us. The female, though not exempt from 
5 the thinking and managing department in the 
e family affairs, and the husband is but the execu- 
52 tive officer. ‘The female is, in fact, very remark- 
& ably superior in manners, habits, tact; and 
i intelligence to the husband, in almost every p 
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zerland. One is surprised to see the wife of such | their independence for centuries, though sur- 
good, 


, even genteel manners, and sound sense, | rounded by despotic states and often menaced by 
and altogether such a superior person to her | the military power of crowned spirits. We can 


4s 

} 


sympathize with them in their noble aspirations 
‘ The hen is the better bird all ove? S and their heroic achievements, and the land of 
-' Deeply interesting are these people to an | Washington throbs with a responsive heart to 
American, because of their having maintained | the land of Tell. 


i 
ri 
| 
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COUSIN MAXIMILIAN. 


DISSATISFLED WIFE 


You boasted to me of the country, str, 
As being a delightful place ; i 
you forget what was wanting, dear! 
, Hamonds and point lace. ‘ 
You admire the jewels of Morning, 
Her robes of dazzling sheen ; 
But she owes them to dew’s adorning— 
Bhe’s nothing but horrid green. 
You said sapphires and diamonds 
Were glittering in the grass; ‘ 
But when I went to feteh them, siz, 
I drabbled half my dress. 
I much prefer the jewels ; 
Phat Pitter ih the “dase,” re 
To Morning's hasty bubbies—give me 
Brocade, diamonds and point lace, — 


You sang of the gossamer glimmer 
Of the spider’s silken net, 

Through which the moonbeams shimmer, 
Like silver veil o’er jet. 

I mach prefer a fine mowuchotr, 
Which gossamer lace enshrines, 

‘Than all the weds Arachne wove, 
Or curious Lupa finds. 

O, earth is beautiful I know— 

Quite so, in ——- —— Place. 

To town, dear sir, I'm ready to go, for 

Brocade, diamonds and point lace. 


ton was a widow—and the prettiest that ever wore | 


weeds. Her husband had died rich ; he had no 


near relatives, and she possessed his entire 


a rich widow, too. 


Mr. Walton’ had been a very kind husband, 


and indulgent to her, though advanced in years, 
infirm in health, and cross and testy to everybody 
but his charming wife. So pretty Mrs. Walton 
naturally lamented him very sincerely. I know | 
she said to Colonel Evelyn her cousin: 

- © Cousin Maximilian, I want you to order the 
very handsomest monument to be found, for him ; 
and see that everything is.as it should be. I’m 
‘sare, I could never do too much, to perpetuate 


And the beantiful widow pnt her black-border- 
ed handkerchief to her eyes, and sobbed faintly. 
“ My dear cousin, your wishes shall be attend- 
ed to,” said Cousin Maximilian; and he went 


| and gave the necessary orders directly. 


Cousin Maximilian happened te be at home at 
the time. He had come home shortly before the 
death of Mr. Walton ; but he was soon to rejoin 
his regiment in India. It was very well that he 


did come home just then, for poor Alicia sadly 


| needed somebody to see after things for her ; and 
| Maximilian, who was the best fellow im the 
‘world, and possessed the finest disposition, and 


mated Alicia from the bottom of his 


service. 


Poor Alicia?” he would exclaim—“ a 


- | sand pities this loss of hers, takes it tertibly, 


upon my word, she does. Well, Ddon’t wonder. 
Walton was a capital husband—loved her dearly. 
However, she’ll get over it in time—women do 


husband; who knows ?”’ 


|: It was not a very unwarrantable proceeding, 
| even then, to say that such a thing might come 
| to pass eventually ; still, the fair widow did seem 
| the next thing to inconsolable, and that did not 


Jook :much like falling im love and marrying 8 


anenpestebthaban affair of this kind would take 


by degrees.. She could 
‘actually smile—she even langhed once or twice, 


| I am sure—before the first three months were at 
‘| milian went away. He had left her in tears— 


ed his hand in both of hers, and said: 
cam’ never. fotget 
you! You who have been so kind to me sifice 
he died! I shall never cease to be grateful to 
So Max, looking very sober, and expressing 
~it as his firm conviction that Alicia, poor Alicia ! 
would cry herself to death, after all, went away 
to India. 

| But Alicia did not cry herself to death. On 
‘the contrary, her tears began to dry before the 
period of her mourning was more than half ex- 
pired ; and far from showing any symptoms of a 
decline, she seemed once more to become suscep- 
tible of the enjoyments of life. 

Hitherto, she had paid not the slightest atten- 


| tion to the fashion or material of her dress, since 
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BY BERTHA BURDOCK. 
Good sir, and run it down ; 
There's naught puts ms.in passion, 
Residing out. of town, sir! 
It’s a shocking disgrace; 
(i never get my hair arranged’ 
second time. And Maximilian repeated, pity- 


the death of her husband. Now, she began to 
inspect the appearance of her garments; to mani- 
fest some interest in regard to the width of a 
fold, or the depth of a hem; and, on one occa- 
sion, actually spent half an hour with her mil- 
liner, discussing the respective merits of two 
rival bonnets. The latter half of her period of 


she cast off her sable robes with only a passing 
sigh, and stepped joyfully from them into the 
world again ! 

If Alicia had been charming as a wife, she was 
@ thousand times more so as a widow. At least, 
euch the general opinion seemed to be. Ad- 
mirers gathered without lack around her; and 
not merely admirers, but lovers, whom, before 
she had been six months out of mourning, Alicia 
smiled to find centending for her hand. There 
‘was certainly no want of choice, but Alicia was 
astonished that any reasonable person could think 
of.such a thing as her marrying again, so soon ! 
Indeed, for some years to come, at all events. 
‘To be,sure, she might marry some time—it was 
not impossible; but she had not the remotest 
idea of doing so at present. Accordingly, she 
dismissed half a score of her suitors at once, and 
‘hoped she should hear no more of marrying. 
‘But the act availed her little. In the places of 
those whose hopes she destroyed, others flocked 
around her; and though there were a dozen 
envious hearts among those of her own sex, in 


heeself, end saw nothing in it for 
which to be envied. 

You'll be forced to marry one, Alicia, to get 
rid of the rest !”” was the laughing exclamation 
-of her uncle, whose house had been her home 
since her husband’s death. 

Uncle Ralph was something of an invalid ; 
often confined to his room for weeks together, 
‘but always good-tempered, under the worst suf- 
fering, and always jesting with Alicia about her 
lovers. In his intervals of health, his chief de- 
light was to escort his wife and niece whenever 
they went out, and amuse himself with seeing 
how Alicia was followed, courted and flattered ; 
while, during his attacks of illness, when he could 
miot leave home, he compensated for the loss of 

amusement by making Alicia sit down by 
side and recount to him what he termed gaily, 
“her triumphs.” 
Mamry oné 4o get rid. of the. rest?” echoed 
the pretty widow, merrily. “No—I wont do 
‘tmything of the kind. I can do it more easily 


“Cant No, begging your pardon, my dear, 
but you can’t! Take my word for it!” said the 
old gentleman. 

“* Well—we'll see, uncle. But never mind the 
beaux just now ; the season is almost over-—when 
are you going out of town ?” 

“ When does your aunt want to go?” 

“T have asked her. She says it is immaterial 
to her, when we go.” 

“When you like, then, my dear, But isn’t it 
@ pity now, to ran away from all the beaux and 
parties, before anybody else does %”” 

“Not a bit, uncle. It’s exactly what I want 
to do.” 

Alicia’s uncle had a fine old country mansion, 
little more than an honr’s ride from town; and 
thither they proceeded shortly after. The sud- 
den flight of the pretty widow caused no littl 
concern in more breasts thamone; and among 
those who regretted her departure were a few who 
had too great enterprise, or determination, to 
allow it to put an end to their hopes. Among 
these were two or three for whom Alicia had 
some regard, though they were far from ever hav- 
ing touched her heart. Uncle Ralph had langh- 
ingly warned her that they would follow her to 
her retreat, to press tNeir suit; but Alicia ven- 
tured a merry wager that he would find himself 
mistaken. 

“They would consider it too much trouble.” 

Bat not a fortnight afterwards, the Honorable 
Arthur Morris rode out to Canham Grove, to 
“see how Mr, Eveleth’s health had been, since 
he left town.” And Captain Alvanley “called, 
on his way over to his. cousin’s place,” to ask 
after the ladies. Amd Mr. Malincourt said 
straightforwardly that he came because he wished 
to see Mrs. Walton, and ask her why she had 
left town so unexpectedly # 

Alicia had not got rid of her lovers, it was 
plain, and there was no prospect.of doing so in a 
hurry. The Honorable Arthur Morris played an 
occasional game of billiards or whist, with his 
host, and bent over Alicia’s embroidery-frame, 
and held her worsteds. Captain Alvanley broughs 
the last new song or the last new novel, and sung 
lincourt came out to dine, and asked Alicia to 
walk and ride with him. And all three proposed 
within a month. 

Alicia hesitated between amusement and vex- 
ation at all this, The past season had wearied 
her of admiration and of offers. These three 
last seemed to cap the climax; and finally in a 
kind of comical desperation, she declared that 
she had some idea of adopting her uncle’s advice, 


‘and marrying one lover, to get rid of the rest, . 


COUSIN MAXIMILIAN. 
4 
Re mourning saw her becoming fresher, fairer, love- 
i Tier than ever; and when it had fairly expired, 
) 
ea her circle, that beat with jealousy of the fair 
othan that.” 


‘MAXIMILIAN. 


“ Depend upon it, it’s the wisest thing you can 
do, my dear,” said Uncle Ralph, langhingly, “ if 
you only will do it.” 

“ But it’s so short a time since my husband 
died, uncle !’’ 

_ “Not atall, my dear ; it only seems so to you.” 

“ Well, would you seriously advise me to mar- 
ry now 

“ Might as well, my dear. You'll marry some- 
time. Which do you like best, of your suitors, 
Niece Alicia? Morris, Alvanley or Malincourt ?”’ 

Alicia had a friendly regard for all; but she 
could not tell exactly which she 

“ Well, uncle, I’ll tell you what I’ll do!” she 
said, decidedly. “TI’ll compare their respective 
merits, and conclude which would make the 
best husband. If I make out which it is, I'll 
marry him.” 


“Bravo, my dear! that looks like business, 


Now run away and consider.” 

And away Alicia went, to talk with her aunt. 
A long conference, however, left her just where 
she was in the morning. She was irresolute. 
But her mind was firmly made up to marry the 
one whom she found reason to like best, at all 
events. 

That afternoon—it was nearing sunset—Alicia, 
deep in the solution of her new problem, sat alone 
in the cool, quiet, shady drawing-room, twisting 
Mr. Malincourt’s letter—his proposal—in her 
fingers, and turning over the others in her mind. 
She had promised to give to her suitors an answer 
tn three days; and was vainly endeavoring to 
make some progress towards a conclusion, when 
8 horse’s feet sounded rapidly along the gravelled 
drive without, and the next moment a gentle- 
man’s step echoed in the hall. 

It was not an unfamiliar step. The door was 
Opened, and the owner of the step walked in—a 
tall, handsome, noble-looking man of thirty. 
Alicia sprang to her feet, with a little scream. 
Dear me! if it isn’t Cousin Maximilian, come 
home from India ; whose fine countenance beam- 
ed with a bright smile, on beholding his pretty 
cousin, and who, as Alicia ran joyfully to meet 
him, took her straightway in his arms, and kiss- 
ed her. 

“ My precious little Alicia! Ty thls you, or 
fen’t it 

“It is Tunmistakably !” laughed and blushed 
Alicia. “I don’t look like a spirit, do1? But 
who in the world would ever have expected you 
to make your appearance so suddenly * I thought 
you wouldn’t come home for such a while ?” 

“T am here,” said Cousin Maximilian, “at all 
events, Alicia, And, moreover, intend to stay 
or the present. Well; how charmingly you 


look! But where are my aunt, and Uncle 
Ralph?” 

“* Both gone out to drive. Considerate hostess 
that Iam! keeping you standing here so long. 
Come and sit down, Cousin Maximilian.” 

And she resumed her seat. Maximilian placed 
himself beside her; and, fora moment, each re- 
garded the other in silence. That silence which 
will chain our tongues, spite of the thousand things 
we wish to say, when a meeting of long parted 
friends takes place, and especially an unexpected 
meeting like this. 

As Alicia looked at him, she thought, “how 
handsome he is!” But instantly, without know- 
ing why, she dropped her eyes, and blushed. 

“ How long have you been in town?” she ask- 
ed, directly after. 

“ Not quite two hours. Iwent to the Square, 
and finding the house shut up, came immediately 
out. I wanted wings, Alicia. How glad I am 
to get home again!” And he smiled, and look- 
ed handsomer than ever, Alicia thought. 

“Well, have I altered, Cousin Maximilian, 
since you went away?” she asked, laughingly. . 

“ Beyond everything, Alicia. I did not quite 
recognize you at first,” he answered. “Indeed, 
when I went away,” and his voice grew serious, 
really was apprehensive of your health.” 

“And now?” said Alicia, i 

“Now, my apprehensions are quite dissipated. 
I never beheld so complete an alteration.” And 
his deep blue eyes beamed with smiles again. 
The young widow looked thoughtfal—even and, 
for a moment. 

“ Yes, Cousin Maximilian, I did mourn truly 
for my poor husband. He was a good husband, 
It is true, he was almost double my age, but 
nobody can tell how he loved me—how I loved 
him. Yes—how I loved him—despite—” 

She broke off, and lifted her eyes a moment, in 
silence to Colonel Evelyn’s countenance. 

He regarded her questioningly. 

“ Despite what, Alicia ?”’ 

“The—the fact—” she paused again, and 
then went on—“ that I am contemplating a second 

” 


marriage. 

“A second marriage, Alicia!” . 

They had not heard the wheels that rolled 
along the carriage-drive a minute before. Now, 
both were startled by the entrance of their aunt 
and uticle. 

‘That evening, as Cousin Maximilian 
with his relatives, he managed to bring the sub- 
ject of Alicia’s marriage upon the carpet. Alicia 
laughed and blushed, as Uncle Ralph told her 
listened attentively. 
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Finally,” said the good-humored old gentle 
man, as he finished, “she has concluded to take 
pity on one or the other of her lovers, merely to 
get rid of the rest. But the trouble is, she has 
three to choose from, at present, and doesn’t know 
which to take.” 

“Tet me help you, will you, cousin?” said 
Colonel Evelyn. 

“Yes,” answered the fair widow, laughingly ; 
“TI shall be very glad of your help, Cousin 
Maximilian.” 


The conversation turned upon other subjects, 
and Alicia’s marriage was not spoken of again 
that night. 

Nor was it in any way alluded to until late the 

next day. Uncle Ralph and Maximilian were 
out together all the morning they returned to 
dinner, at a somewhat later hour than usual; 
Uncle Ralph in high good humor, as he always 
was, and lending his cheerfalnzss to everybody. 
_. After dinner, Mrs. Evelette was busy with 
household matters, and in close confidence with 
the housekeeper. Uncle Ralph sat with his niece 
and nephew in the drawing-room for an hour or 
two, and then left them for a visit to the stables, 
saying, as he went out: 
“T @on’t suppose Maximilian cares so much 
for the grooming of horses as he does for a con- 
versation with his cousin, my dear, so I’ll leave 
him behind. Perhaps, Max., you’d better have a 
talk with Alicia about that little matter we men- 
tioned last night— it’s just possible that you may 
assist her in her decision.” 

The old gentleman walked quickly away as he 
finished. Alicia slightly blushed, she scarcely 
knew why, and a just perceptible smile of some- 
what thoughtfal character was on the lip of 

And while Uncle Ralph went to look after his 
@quine favorites, Max. turned to Alicia, and said : 

“ My ancle’s suggestion is very seasonable for 
me, Alicia. I desire to confer with you upon this 
matter. Ido not flatter myself that I shall in- 
fluence you, and yet—how I wish I might!” 

He rese from his chair as he spoke, and came 
to sit by her side. 

“Alicia, let me ask you one or two questions. 

Ihave = deeper interest in your decision than 
perhaps you think, and I am eager to learn it. 
Do-not therefore, consider me too abrupt, if I 
treat the matter briefly, in order to do so.” 
_ Alicia bent over the embroidery that occupied 
her; her cheek flushed with s vivid, wavering 
color, and the hand that passed the glittering 
needie to and fro, worked with nervous haste. 
Maximilian gently took that hand in his own, as 
he leaned towards her. 


“ Nay, Alicia, put aside your work a little while. 
Listen to me.” 

“Go on, Cousin Maximilian,” said Alicia, in 
& low voice. 

“ You are about to choose from your suitors, 
Alicis, the one whom you find reason to prefer?” 

“ Yes, Maximilian.’’ 

“ You have no preference at present ?” 

“ None.” \ 

“Tf another were added to the list of your suit- 
ors, would you include his case in the number 
from which you are about to choose, and allow 
him an equal chance with the rest ?” 

The pretty widdw made no verbal answer, but 
the bright blush on her cheek was very eloquent. 

Maximilian’s countenance grew earnest. 

“Tell me, Alicia, would you—for Cousin 
Maximilian’s sake? Or should I be less favored 
than they, if I sought to win this little hand ¢”’ 

He kissed it as he spoke ;, and. Alicia 
more deeply, said, ‘‘ Do you,care for it ?”’ 

“Dol, Alicia ? yes! There is nothing else in 
the world that I care half so much for!” 

“And I am sure,” said Alicia, smiling, “I do 
net care for anybedy else half so much as for my 
Cousin Maximilian!” And so it was that the 
pretty Widow Walton made her second choice. 


PAPER MAKING, 
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REMEMBER ME. 
BY DARK SYBIL. 


When on life's tempestuous ocean 
"Thou art tossed in wild commotion, 


Is thy faith in friendship shaken? 

Have the trusted ones forsaken? 

Are the hopes thou'st fondly cherished, 

Lying in their ashes—perished? 
Remember me. 


Art thou weary with the wrestling? 

Like the wounded dove, art nestling 

For some quiet spot to rest thee? 

Where some kindred heart hath blessed thee? 
Remember me. 


And when restless thou art sleeping, 
"Neath the watch that memory’s keeping, 
Bending o’er thee like the willow, 
I will soothe thy troubled pillow, 
If thou’lt remember me. 


THE FELLOW-CLERKS, 


BY LINTON. 


“Have you decided about taking Lightfoot, 
George?” asked a gay voice, as some one en- 


tered the laxurious apartment which was tenanted 
by George Biandon. 

The apartment was a large one, and crowded 
with the manifold appliances of a bachelor’s 
den. In one corner stood a massive bedstead, 
from which depended rich curtains, meeting the 
counterpane which was of the same texture. 
Marbie-topped bureaus an@ tables were covered 
with every kind of perfumery in gilt and cut- 
glass bottles. Couches and easy-chairs stood 
about in profusion ; a rich riding-saddle hung in 
a corner; gloves and foils lay scattered around. 
It was evidently a room in which no female 
hand had ordering or arranging—for rich as 
were the appointments, they were thrown to- 
gether in strange confusion. 

The young man addressed as George was a 
slight youth, scarce twenty in appearance. His 
dark, fair hair hung in long waves over his neck 
and almost reached his shoulders, The face 
round which it clustered would have been hand- 


some, had it not been for a certain air of dissi- 


pation, which clouded the blue eyes and gave a 

sunken and prematurcly aged look to the features. 

The other was older and seemingly more self- 

possessed, and with an expression of cunning 

and crafiiness in his black, snake-like eye, that 

would have taught one versed in human nature 
82 


to avoid the owner, had it not been for an air of 
thoughtless gaiety which was well assumed and 

Both were dressed in the height of fashion, and 
wore their habiliments in an easy, unconcerned 
and careless manner, as if always accustomed to 
such things; and yet, had one cared to trace 
these young men to their real homes, they would 
have found only the commonest and plainest. 
style of living, such as befits people who barely 
obtain a subsistence for the present and perhaps 
a decent competence for old age. ; 

The father of George Blandon was a mechanic 
—much to his son’s mortification, who however : 
contrived to keep the fact out of sight as much 
as possible from his associates. George had en- 


.| tered, some five years before, as clerk in a large - 


mercantile establishment—first as an assistant 
only, but latterly one of the chief clerks. His . 
ready talents and quick tact had thus raised him 
above older and better men, who looked upon 
this superseding with some bitterness, but whose 
position forbade any complaint. 

With the facilities thus sown broadcast before’ 
him, and with his aspiring tastes and habits, it 
was no wonder that George Blandon should 
yield to the temptation of appropriating large 
sums to his own use—not as thefts, let us do him 
the justice to say, but with the view of repaying 
them with his salary as it increased. Older and 
wiser men than George Blandon have been 
wrecked on the same rock round which he was.. 
so carelessly playing. 

As one expensive taste after another developed :. 
itself, his passion for money increased, and the. 
luxury of his chambers at the Pavilion was. 
doubled and magnified, until it reached a., 
princely appearance. While his employers. 
thought that his home was at the plain andr 
modest residence of his father, he was inhabiting _ 
ever dreamed of possessing. 

Charles Renton was his chosen associate, 
Similarity of tastes and pursuits bound thems 
together. Renton possessed, however, a passion. 
for play which Blandon did not indulge, and . 
frequently loaned his friend large sums of money, 
which Blandon was obliged to borrow from. his. 
employers to repay. 

Juliana Blandon, his sister, was a lovely. and: 
interesting girl, brought up in the utmost sim. 
plicity, and loving her pleasant home with an.at- 
tachment that no hope of a grander or loftier one 
could abate. She and her brother were the only 
children of Mr. Blandon, who was am unpre- - 
tending mechanic who sought merely to. make 
his family and happy, without the aid of riches. — 


— 
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"He had been pleased, as was natural, with his 
son’s advancement, little dreaming that he was 
involved in error—George’s only pretence in 
leaving the house to take up his abode in other 
quarters being that his home was too far from his 
business. 

‘ Trusting wholly to his son’s integrity, and be- 
lieving that he only roomed with Charles Renton 
for convenience at some cheap lodging, he had 
never troubled himself to investigate his place of 
abode. How would his honest eyes have widened 
to see the luxurious breakfast-service, the liquor- 
cases, and all the appointments of his son’s new 
home! 

Such was the state of affairs when Renton 
burst gaily into the room, or the morning of 
which we have spoken, and asked him about 
taking a fine horse which they had been pre- 
viously talking of buying, and the price of which 
was four hundred dollars. 

“ Where will you keep him, so that it will not 
be found out by the Parkers and your father, 
iu case you finish the bargain?” asked Charles 
Renton. 

* Lowe will board him for us, I think, and no 
questions asked or answered.” 

“Very good. Now for the money !” 

“ Well, I have not borrowed but a few dollars 
from my quarter’s salary, and I hope you have 
not.’”’ 


“Faith, I am all cleaned out of cash for the 
next year !” 

“How could you be so imprudent? They 
will ask questions, soon, that you cannot 
answer.” 

“Let them. They grind down a fellow to a 
mere pittance, and then expect him to live hon- 
estly upon it. But come—let us go and see 
Juliana.” 

‘No, Charles ; whatever you do, you shall not 
engage Juliana’s affections. Sooner than that, I 
would expose your whole style of living to her, 
and ask her if she thought you could support it 
from your small income alone.” 

“And why may I not visit her, if she likes 
me?’ 

“ Because my father is bent on her marrying a 
young minister who once boarded in our family, 
and he loves his daughter too well to trust her 
with you.” 

“diush, George! This is coming with an ill 
grace from you, who have drawn me into so 
smany scrapes.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right ; but do not ask 
me to take you home with me.” 

“ As you like. J do not violate the laws of 


hospitality with you.”” 
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“T know it, Charles. -I would almost think 
better of you, if you did refuse to admit me to 
the presence of your beautiful sister.” 

“Well, well, we will talk about the horse. 
Goodrich does not want to sell him, but he is 
short of fands. He is such a splendid animal, 
that it seems too bad not to get him at such a 

That night, the horse was bought with money 
borrowed from the safes of their employers, and 
put out to board at Lowe’s stable, with an in- 
junction not to tell who the animal belonged to ; 
and that night, Charles Renton visited Juliana 
Blandon, in her brother’s absence, and won her 
affections to himself—Mr. Blandon and his wife 
easily consenting, because he was their son’s 
chosen friend, and, of course, a fit lover for their 
daughter. 

George bit his lip in agony, when he heard of 
this sacrifice, and could only trust that something 
might prevent it atlast. * * * 

It was six years after this, that the Blandons 
were assembled, one evening, in their homely 
little dwelling in the outskirts of the flourishing 
town of Monson. Father, mother and daughter 
were all there, and only the son and brother was 
wanting. Everything in the room where they 
sat betokened economy and prudence, while all 
was scrupulously neat and clean. Mrs. Blandon 
and Juliana were braiding straw. Mr. Blandon, 
past his hard labor—not from age, but from sor- 
row and ill health—was splitting the material as 
fast as they required it. The face of each wore 
a sad but patient look, as if grief had long been 
tugging at the heart-strings and would soon 
break them down altogether. 

Few were the spokefi words, but each knew 
well of what the others were thinking. They 
were dwelling upon the remembrances of the 
past—of the uncertainty of the fate of the be- 
loved son and brother—of the many changes 
through which he might be called to pass, if 
indeed he were yet a dweller on earth. 

Nothing had been heard of him since the time 
in which a forgery had been committed on the 
Parkers, six years before ; and Charles Renton 
had disappeared at the same time. 

Nothing but tenderness was in Mrs. Blan- 
don’s heart towards her son. “He was so 
young!” she said, when her husband spoke 
angry words. ‘Remember, dear husband, the 
child was so young!” 

“ Old enough not to break all. our hearts for 
the sake of living better than his parents did,” 
was the uncompromising answer of the sternly 
honest and upright father. 

Think as well as you can, dear father, of 
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them both,” said a soft and plaintive voice, as 
Juliana looked up from her straw, with eyes 
blinded by tears. 

“My poor child!” said ‘the pitying father. 
* This is doubly hard upon you, and it makes 
me feel doubly hard towards those who have 
made all this sorrow.” 

“ And yet, father, should George return, pen- 
itent and sorrowful, would you be less a father 
than he who, in ancient times, fell upon the neck 
of the son who was surely as guilty.as yours 
has been?” 

Mr. Blandon wiped away the tears that were 
now falling fast over his work. 

“Do not let us talk of this, my daughter. We 
must bide God’s time. If he sends my prodi- 
gal back to me, changed and repentant, who 
knows that he may not also send a softened feel- 
ing to my heart also ?” 

“TI will trust to thee, then, my dear father,” 
said the girl, smiling through her tears. 

At midnight, the father lay dreaming of his 

son. Sweet thoughts, like those which he had 
often indulged in the boy’s childhood—for Mr. 
Blandon, although a poor man, was not desti- 
tute of cultivated and even strongly poetical 
fancies—came over his sleeping hours. Again 
the child was in his arms, a bright, laughing, 
golden-haired boy, and he was clasping him to 
his bosom with all a father’s intense, overpower- 
ing love for his first-born hope. His dream was 
rudely broken, and he felt the clasping arms of 
his child dissolve and fall away ‘from about his 
neck. 
** Wake, husband, wake !” said the voice of 
his wife; and with a strong effort, he raised 
himself in bed and looked wildly around the 
dim chamber, lighted only by the feeble light of 
the night-lamp. ‘I heard a knock on the out- 
sidedoor. Do see who it is. Something tells 
me it is George, or that some news of him is at 
hand. Open the window, and speak.” 

Trembling still from the excitement of his 
dream, Mr. Blandon went slowly to the window, 
and throwing it up, asked who was there. 

Father 

The moon shone brightly, and there, beneath 
its beams, stood a figure which, without the 
voice, Mr. Blandon would at once have recog- 
nized as his son. Not worn and squalid and 
broken down, as the father had often pictured 
him to his own mind, but strong and erect, and 
with the bearing of a man who comes home 
with the assurance of being received and wel- 
comed ! 

“Father!” again sounded on the still night 
air; and hastily throwing on some clothes, and 


calling Juliana from her slambers, the parents 
descended to the door. 

George entered, and clasped them alternately 
in his arms. He had just arrived in the cars, 
and his anxiety would not permit him to sleep 
until he had seen them all. He told them of his 
miserable flight, after the crime of which he had 
been guilty—of the anguish of mind which he 
had undergone, in consequence of his wanderings 
amidst cold and hunger and privations to the 
distant West, to which he had walked nearly the 
whole way—of his labor, hard and unremitted, 
by which he had been able to purchase a small 
portion of the rich soil, and had increased his 
possessions, until now he was free of the world, 
and could count broad acres of his own. 

He told them, 'too, that when far away, with 
Nature for his only witness, he had looked back 
to the miserable life for which he had bartered 
his innocence, and had found how poor and 
mean it looked to him at that distance of time 
and place. He told them, too, that he had made 
ample reparation to every one whom he had in- 
jured, before he would enjoy a single fruit of his 
industry—that he had sworn the Parkers to 
secrecy, preferring that even his parents should 
not know of his existence, until he could appear 
before them honorably discharged from the con- 
sequences of his early errors. 

A question trembled long on Juliana’s lips, but 
she could not bring herself to atter it. Her 
brother saw her emotion, but before he could 
speak, his father anticipated the question. 

“Where is poor Charles Renton ?” 

Mr. Blandon had grown suddenly mild and 
forgiving towards all sinful, erring ones. 

“ He is here, waiting only to know how I am 
received, and how well I can plead for his pardon 
with my sister.” 

“Let him come,” said the old man, “To- 
night let us not bear malice agaiyst any human 
being. By the joy of this meeting time, let us 
receive to our hearts all who are traly repentant. 
Let him come to our home and our hearts 

A bright look overspread the face of Juliana— 
such as had not been seen there for the last six 
years; and when George went out and returned 
with Charles Renton, she welcomed him with 
tears and blushes—for it was not the slight, 
showy, effeminate youth, who left her in such 
misery, but a strong, hardy, yet gentle looking 
man, whose hard hands showed that he had 
labored to bring himself into the paths of re- 
spectability and virtue once more. : 

All her early affection for him revived at 
once; nor did the father forbid her to bestow it 
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on one whose youthful guilt, though miserable to 
remember, was evidently blotted out by the 
higher resolve of his manhood. 

“Accompanied by the whole family, Charles 
went, on the next day, to the town where his 
father resided, and a similar scene took place 
when they arrived. Mr. Renton was a gentle, 
forgiving man. He took his son at once to his 
heart, forgetting that he had ever done wrong, in 
the great and unspeakable joy of seeing him 
once more 


“And now,” said George, “how soon will 
you all be ready to go home with us to the 
West? We have sufficient for all. No more 
braiding straw, at your age, dearest mother—no 
more sad tears for you, my sister—but all shall 
be happy and peaceful for you. You will not 
find me, father, in such a luxurious room as that 
in which I parted from you on that last miserable 
night, when I was obliged to flee from justice— 
but you will find comfort and plenty for your 
declining years, and ason whose whole life will 
be too short to make up to you what you have 
suffered.” 

“We will go!” responded every voice in the 
group; and before a month had gone by, the 
travellers were on their way, rejoicing in the 
goodness of that Power which makes crooked 
paths straight, and turneth the hearts of men 
from continuing in evil. 

In the pleasant clearing of a western forest, 
stand four log houses clustered together by the 
side of a sparkling river. Broad lands, culti- 
vated to perfection, and yielding a thousand fold, 
are spread before the eye; while beyond, mag- 
nificent forests, depth after depth, invite the 
wanderer to penetrate their recesses. Here dwell 
the four families, secure in each other’s affection, 
and enjoying all that life can give, with the ex- 
ception of the one remembrance of youthful 
error, without which, perhaps, no life is wholly 
and entirely free. 

To their children they relate the tale as a warn- 
ing against temptation ; and the little ones listen 
in wonder and amazement that fathers so good and 
perfect as theirs, could ever have been led astray. 


Tuk FasnionN THAT NEVER CHANGES.— 


Love is the great softener of savage dispositions. 


A RATTLESNAKE. 


Last fall, a woman residing in the of 
Worcester was picking black berries 
near her house, having with her her only child, a 
bright-eyed little fellow of less than a year old, 
The babe sat upon the ground, amusing himself 
with grasping at a. of yellow weed that 

within reach, an ing berries —— 

ter, at length, intent upon ering fine 
fruit, passed round a ak: which hid her child 


from view. She was about to return to him, 
when, hearing him laughing and crowing in great 
_ and thinking he must be safe, as he was so 


py, she remained a little longer where she 
was. Suddenly the little voice ceased; and, 
after another moment’s delay the young mother 
stepped upon the rock and looked over, expect- 
ing to see her babe asleep, and instead of which 
he was sitting perfectly motionless, his lips 
parted, and his wide open eyes fixed with a 
gular expression upon some object, which at first 
she was unable to discern: © can judge of 
her horror when, on closer scrutiny, she pereeiv- 
ed, some four or five feet from her infant, a 
rattlesnake, with its glittering eyes fastened u 
his, and nearing him by an almost im le 
motion. The sight of her darling’s peril so nearly 
peo zed her that for an instant she half be- 
ieved the dreadful fascination had extended to 
herself ; but the certainty that unless she was the 
instrument of salvation to her child he was in- 
evitably lost, in some d restored her powers. 
She glanced wildly round for something that 
might be used as a weapon, but nothing appear- 
ed; and already the venomous reptile had passed 
over half the space which divided him from his 
victim. Another moment and all would be lost! 
What could be done? In her hand she held a 
broad tin pan; and springing from the rock, 
quick as thought, she covered the snake with it, 
and stood upon it to prevent its escape. The 
charm was broken: the child moved, swayed to 
one side, and began to sob. At the same time 
the mother recovered her voice and screamed for 
aid, retaining her position until it arrived, when 
the cause of her terrible fright was despatched. 
—Commercial Advertiser. 


AN ACCOMMODATING SPIRIT. 

In a certain New England parish, a difficulty 
arose about the location of a new meeting-house, 
and rent with The 

astor at pone a melting sermon on 
4 subject of union, and the congregation were 
dissolved in tears. The next morning Deacon 
Jones went over early to see his opponent Deacon 
Shaw, to make an earnest effort for peace, and 


the following conversation ensued : 
“Deacon Shaw, I haven’t slept a wink last 


thought you were a 


y 
come this morning on purpose to see you. Now 
Deacon Shaw, tite , and 
there is but one way to do it—you must give up, 
for I can’t.”—Trumpet. 
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BY J. B, REYNOLDS. 


T’m alone, all alone, this eve, as I look 
Upon the mild starlight above, 

And read, as I gase, as if *twere from a book, 
Of a beautiful, beautiful love. 


T’m alone as I move mid the bustling crowd, 
As they heedlessly rush on their way ; 

Aud over my spirit there lingers a cloud, 
While every one round me seems gay. 


I'm lonely at morn, as I wake from my sleep, 
I’m lonely at noon, and at eve; 

And s0 in my solitude often I weep, 
Thus seeking my heart to relieve. 


I may smile, it is true, bat my heart is alone, 
For the smile does not come from the soul ; 

And 0, could the thoughts of my spirit be known, 
They a volume of grief would unfold. 


Alone! 0, to be thus forever alone, 
Robs the life and the heart of its joy ; 
For often in solitude round uf are thrown 
Many thoughts which our spirits annoy. 


When the turmoil and bustle of day are at end, 
And the shades of the evening appear, 

Tis then that I need the warm smiles of a friend 
To dry up the lonely one’s tear. 


AN HEIRESS FOR A SIXPENCE: 
—OR,— 


The Fortune-Teller of Newport. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


A BELLE AND A BEAUTY. 


Waar! tired of Newport, Nell?” and a hand- 
some, black-eyed girl, with face of sparkling, 
piquant beauty, looked up from a ball-dress of 
white tarletane. ‘ Why, coz, I’m astonished !” 

“Yes, Aggie, it’s a positive fact!” replied 
petite, fairy Nelly Vivian, from the depths of a 
comfortable lounging chair, tapping her tiny, 
slippered foot half-petulantly on an ottoman the 
while. “I’m tired to death of this ridiculous 
servitude to fashion! One don’t live here, they 
only stay ; and, I declare, I’d as lief be an oyster 
in the shell—if ’tweren’t for being swallowed—” 
and her exquisitely moulded shoulders were lift- 
ed with a comical shrug—‘‘as screwed up in corsets 
and whalebones, sitting stiff and pokerish in the 
drawing-room, and playing my lady! Ido think 
it’s provoking, Aggie! Why couldn’t Aunt 
Sarah have taken us off into the quiet, green 
country for the summer, where one could romp, 
and pick strawberries, climb stone walls or apple 
trees, or come to dinner in a loose gingham, as I 


did last year at Uncle Harvey’s? But not she! 
Lisette must needs receive orders to pack 
madame’s thirty dresses, and then she posts off 
to Newport with us in her train ; and all because 
the Hon. Mrs. Fita-Faddle and Mrs. Flounce-to- 
Kill announced their intention of honoring this 
particular section of Uncle Sam’s farm with 
their august presence! Now aunty would be a 
nice sort of a body, if it were not for her peculiar 
notions—” 

“ Which ‘peculiar notions,’ being interpreted, 
are,” interrupted Agatha Marlow, drily, “ that 
Aunt Sarah, herself an ardent votary of a certain 
goddess known as Fashion, and realizing that 
she has two marketable young ladies on her hands 
to dispose of—to wit, the beautiful heiress, Miss 
Vivian, and the poor, plain Agatha*Marlow, 
frequents Fashion’s courts in order to procure the 
two said young ladies those very necessary ap- 
pendages—wealthy, and so‘eligible husbands.” 

“Just so!” said Nelly, “all but the poor, 
plain Agatha Marlow. How many times do you 
want me to tell you that you’re a real beauty, 
Aggie? There, look into that glass opposite! 
Don’t you see? Such eyes! such hair! such a 
rich bloom! Why, half these jaded belles would 
give their fortunes for your face.” 

And my face must make my fortune!” replied 
the girl, half-bitterly, half-triumphantly, “That 
is,” she added, with a short, quick laugh, “ that 
is, if all these pleasure-seekers see as my partial 
cousin does. But do you know, cousin, that 
there are men who see no beauty in the face, 
except it have the pleasing accompaniment of a 
fortune ?” and she spoke mockingly ; “ but I beg 
pardon, Nelly, you were speaking of Newport— 
go on.” 

“QO, I’ve nothing more to say,” yawned 

Nelly, “only I’m bored to death with dressing 
and undressing, lounging about the piazzas or 
parlors, getting knocked about in that tumbling 
surf, or sitting over interminable dinners with that 
conceited Dick St. Aubyn opposite, with his 
‘ aws,’ and ‘ reallys,’ and ‘pon my honors,’ or 
watching the exquisite Count Alphonse Figaro 
endeavor to prevent starvation by imbibing the 
least possible quantity of food into that mustach- 
ioed, underbrush mouth of his! Ugh, Aggie !” 
And again the ivory shoulders, exposed by the 
loosely falling wrapper, were elevated with a 
comic shrug. 
“ Tt is such asad lot to be both a beauty and an 
heiress !”” quietly ventured Agatha Marlow, ly- 
ing the ball-dress across an arm of asofa. “And 
thet with being oth, it is mo wonder all the 
eligible men should strive to get opposite Miss 
Vivian at the table d’hote.” 
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An unbiased listener would certainly have 
detected much of bitterness in the tone of the 
speaker, but good-humored, petted Nelly Vivian 
did not. She only rattled on gaily; and in a 
tone perfectly free from vanity, exclaimed : 

OQ, as to that, coz, I do believe I’m not 
frightfal! but then, I aint a real bona fide, spark- 
ling beauty like you! Blondes can’t be, you 
know! As for being rich, I am thankful, for 
what could one do without plenty of money? 
Indeed, I shouldn’t want to be poor, and per- 
haps have to go out and teach, and turn my 
accomplishments to account for a living, as some 
of the girls at the seminary were going to. But 
Ido wish aunty wouldn’t think as much of wealth! 
Just because I’m an heiress, and she happens to 
have me in charge to matronize round, she must 
needs set me up for a sort of automaton, hardly 
allowing me to stir or breathe lest I come in con- 
tact with the canaiille, as she calls everybody out- 
side her own ‘set.’ I declare, I don’t believe but 
she was imported from China! There, they 
think all outsiders ‘ barbarians,’ and that’s her 
creed 

“But Aunt Sarah wants to keep choicely the 
fortunate niece she has in store for the fature 
Gountess Figaro,” responded Agatha, demurely. 
“Don’t you understand, Nell? Spite of her 
aristocracy and her dignity, she’s actually ma- 
neuvering—yes, actually making a match for 


* And she may maneeuvre, for all me!” replied 
Nelly, rather undutifully, and very angrily—but 
quite as a petted school-girl who had never known 
any other law than her own will, would be ex- 
pected to reply. “Aunty’s displeased this 
morning, I know, because I wouldn’t dance that 
last quadrille with the count, last night—and I 
don’t care! and now I know the why of it! 
Make me ‘ Countess Figaro,’ indeed! I never 
did like apes! Can’t tolerate, for the life of me, 
bundles of starch, patent leather, Macassar oil, 
nd shoe-brash faces!” And a long, ringing, 
merry, girlish laugh closed the tirade. 

“ But you do like a tall, manly form, chestnut 
curls, Roman nose, dark blue eyes, et cetera, that 
go to make up a handsome young artist, Nelly. 
Ah, don’t blush!” And the dark, piercing eyes 
were bent scrutinizingly upon a crimsoned 
face. 

“O, as to that,” and Nelly nestled uneasily in 
her chair, and toyed somewhat nervously with 
her jewelled fan, “I am not going to deny but I 
was glad to see Gerald Lindsay! You see I 
met him there at Uncle Harvey’s, last summer 
—he was boarding in Suncook, and out sketch- 
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house. It was queer, the way we met him. 
There was coming up a thunder-shower; and 
uncle came running into the house for all hands 
to come out and ‘rake after,’ so he could get the 
hay in ; and Cousin Kate and I volunteered, and 
with old gingham wrappers and sun-bonnets on, 
we had been hard at work a half hour, when, look- 
ing up, and talking to Kate, as I supposed, I was 
answered by Gerald Lindsay! You see, he 
knew uncle—had been out in the field sketching 
—and, coming upon us, lent a helping hand. 
You may be sure we had some sport, Aggie, for 
I didn’t care the least bit for him, he seemed so 
free and social—and so we went on talking like 
old friends, and then we three—he and Kate and 
I—rode on the load into the great barn together, 
I told him he ought to get down and sketch us, 
haycart, oxen, sun-bonnets andall! Well, I used 
to see him so often! We read, walked, sang and 
rode together—he and Kate and I;—and was it 
strange that when I saw him there in the hall last 
night, and he met me so cordially, I should pre- 
fer a quiet chat about these good old times, to a 
silly dance with that dandy count? No! And 
furthermore, I agreed to walk with him early 
this morning—he always walks early, very early, 
before the sun is hardly up in summer—and I 
did!” 

“You did! Up before sunrise? Why, 
Nelly Vivian!” And Aggie seemed very much 


“Yes, dear, I did actually get up at four 
o’clock, and was down there on the beach, while 
you, and everybody else in this great hotel, were 
still dreaming. Don’t stareso, Aggie! I didn’t 
disturb you—you didn’t even stir on your pillow! 
What would aunty say?” and Nelly Vivian’s 
eyes twinkled roguishly. “Such a nice talk as 
we had! and Gerald told me all about his suc- 
cess. You see he is poor, and has been painting 
a picture for the Academy, and it won the prize. 
That's how he could afford to come here, to this 
expensive Newport; though he’s going to draw 
some ‘ Moonlight on the Waters,’ and ‘ Sunrise 
from the Ocean,’ and other pictures. How funny 
we should meet here again—wasn’t it, Aggie? I 
hadn’t forgotten him in the least nor he me! 
And in a fortnight he is going back to Suncook, 
and will see Cousin Kate and the rest—” 

“ And that’s why a certain Nelly Vivian is so 
tired of Newport, then!’ laughed Agatha Mar- 
low. “Indeed, we must tease Aunt Sarah to 
take us straightway into some quiet, green coun- 
try place! Ah, cousin, the secret isout! Why, 
child, you have no art!” 

“ Well, and who wants to be artful J don’t !” 


ng every day—and used to come often to the 


ponted the beauty. “I meant it, and I still 
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«maintain it—I am tired of this place, and mean 
to get away from it just as soon as I can!” 

“ After a fortnight, you mean!” added Aggie, 
demurely, 

“ Yes, after a fortnight,” laughed the petted 
Nelly. But hark! there is Lisette’s knock! A 
summons to Aunt Sarah’s room! Now for a 
lecture from Madam Propriety !’’ And smooth- 
ing her face, and assuming an expression of 
blended gravity and resignation, she followed the 


waiting-maid from the apartment, 


THE INTERVIEW. 

Mrs. Saran Martow, a well-preserved, 
handsome widow of “fat, fair and forty,” with- 
out children of her own, but “matron” to her 
two nieces, viz., the fair, girlish blonde, Nelly 
Vivian, who had been left early to orphanhood, 
and the possession of a comfortable fortune of 
fifty thousand dollars, upon coming of age—and 
the sparkling girl of rich, brunette beauty, whom 
she had disinterestedly (?) taken from a younger 
brother’s numerous and somewhat impoverished 
family, proposing to establish her in life by a 
wealthy marriage; this was the lady, attired in 
a fashionable morning wrapper, and cap profuse 
with tulle and ribbons, before whom the fair 
Nelly made her appearance, in answer to the 
Abigail’s sammons. 

An expression of severity, almost anger, lin- 
gered on Mrs. Marlow’s features ; and, as Nelly 
sank into the fauteuil to which she waved her, she 
broke forth into a tone of much asperity. 

** Pray, Miss Ellen Vivian, may Linquire what 
strange gentleman you were carrying on such a 
desperate flirtation with, last evening ?” 

“ Was I flirting, aunty? Well, really, I 
didn’t know it,” replied the girl, very demurely. 
“How fortunate that I have somebody to fit 
‘ames to all my actions!” Anda saucy smile 
curved aboat her lips. 

“Ellen, you are impertinent!” said her aunt, 
severely, drawing herself up haughtily. ‘ But 
you have not condescended to inform me of the 
name and family of your new adorer.” 

* He has no family, being anmarried,” returned 
the gay girl, wickedly punning upon her aunt’s 
query. ‘By name, he is Mr. Gerald Lindsay, 
by profession, an artist.” 

“An artist? a poor artist, I suppose!” said 
Mrs. Marlow, sarcastically. 

‘A poor artist, with only a picture or two in 
the academy,” responded Nelly, bowing with 
mock humility. 

“ And pray, may I ask also, where you met 
this gentleman before, for your greeting had the 
warmth of an old acquaintance, Miss Ellen *” 


“At Uncle Harvey’s, last summer, ma’am. 
Mr. Lindsay was at Suncook a long tiggs.” 

*« That accounts, then, for your being so won- 
derfully contented among rocks and bushes. 
And so this artist-lover has kept trace of your 
fittings, and followed us to Newport? Really, 
I fear the contents of his purse are at alow ebb. 
Poor artists cannot usually afford to tarry at 
such fashionably expensive summer resorts!” 
exclaimed the pompous lady, sarcastically. - 

Nelly’s cheek flushed, and her eye sparkled. 

“ Aunt Sarah,” she said, hastily, “I do not 
know that it concerns either you, or me, regard- 
ing the depths, or contents, of the gentleman’s 
purse! The landlord will not send you his bills 
to settle. Nor do I want you to call Mr. Lind- 
say my lover—we have not come to that, yet!’ 
And her cheek crimsoned. 

“ Bat will, shortly—at the rate you proceeded 
last evening! It looked a little like it—devoting 
yourself two full hours toa new-comer, to. the 
exclusion of every other gentleman’s attentions. 
Ellen, I was absolutely shocked. You show no 
appreciation of your position, or the proprieties 
of society!” 

“Now, Aunt Sarah, what did I do so absolute- 
ly shocking? I was not simply surprised at 
meeting Mr. Lindsay here, but very glad; and 
was it out of character to show pleasure at meet- 
ing a friend in that gay throng ?” 

“Don’t try to palliate your conduct, child! 
You are young yet, but you are old enough to 
know that bread-and-butter school-girls jump, 
and stammer, and blush, at meeting gentlemen 
in society ; and then, not a lady in the hall would 
have refused Count Figaro for that quadrille, as 
you did.” 

“ Ah, there’s the rub, then, aunty, because I 
said ‘no’ to the exquisite count? But he didn’t 


"Ellen Vivian, you shock me! How 


vokingly 
“ Ellen! 


“ Bless me, aunt, I beg pardon! Still I can’t 
help thinking one fifty thousand ig as good as 
another, in a fortune-hunter’s eyes. And Cecile 
Deloir and your naughty Ellen have the misfor- 
tune to be similarly afflicted.” 

“ Ellen Vivian, you are getting insane! Did 
I understand you to term the elegant, wealthy, 
noble Count Alphonse de Figaro a mercenary 
fortune-hunter!’’ And Mrs. Marlow put up both 
jewelled hands in astonishment. 
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One ca§not help their suspicions, you know, and 
Talways make it a point never to conceal mine.” 
And Nelly very quietly slipped a diamond ring 
offand on her finger as she spoke. 

Mrs. Marlow’s features settled into a grave, 
severe expression. 


“Billen, you are impertinent. This comes of 


petting and indulging you! You are a spoiled 
child. You are not worthy the honor the Count 
Figaro has paid you, by soliciting of me the 
pleasure of addressing you in person, to offer you 
his heart and hand.” 

“ Ah!” and a little, ringing laugh floated out 
on the air, “pray, dear aunty, tell the elegant 
Count Alphonse de Figaro not to put himself to 
all that trouble, for I should most certainly 
refuse him, and, just as likely as not, tweak his 
perfamed moustache into the bargain. Why, 
aunty, I wonldn’t have him if he was one solid 
lump of gold, and labelled all over with titles! 
See ifin a fortnight he doesn’t bend at the shrine 
of Miss Deloir! 
refase him.” 

your decision will be regretted when too late. I 
did hope to see you « countess; still, there is 
another gentleman who has asked permission to 
address you—a scion of one of our first families, 
with wealth enough of his own to shield him from 
any such unfounded suspicion which you seem to 
entertain against the count—in fact, he is no 
other than Mr. St. Aubyn.” 

“ Dick St. Aubyn ! ha, ha, ha!” and the most 
melodious laugh that ever rang out from coral 
lips pealed merrily through the chamber; and 
then the gay girl rose, and snatching up 
her aunt’s eye-glass from the table, put it be- 
fore her blue eyes a-la exquisite, drawling out, 
“ Aw, really, ma dear madame, you-aw really-aw 
‘must excuseme-aw! ma honaw, I couldn’t 
think of the thing-aw !” 
lady’s lips. Drawing herself up hanghtily, she 
cried: “ Ellen, Ellen, stop! Icommand you! 
How rude,how unladylike, to descend to mimicry ! 
Mr. St. Aubyn is a little affected, I know— 
‘but—”’ 

“But I don’t happen to fancy him, aunty! 
that’s plain |” 

“ Child, don’t interrupt me!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Marlow, growing angry. “Do you think I can- 
not read you? I tell you, you shall not throw 
yourself away on this penniless artist! His visit 
to Newport, and your midnight flirtations, shall 
be fruitless! Fortune-hunters, indeed! Which 
looks the moét like it? Yes, answer that, child ! 


“ Even so, good aunty. You have spoken it! 


which looks the most like it—these wealthy, 
accomplished, aristocratic, young men, you have 
designated with that title, or the poor, needy 
artist? Answer that, if you can, child!” And 
the lady cast a triumphant glance towards her 
listener. 

But Ellen Vivian did not seem the least sub- 
dued by this exultant query. On the contrary, 
thongh an indignant flush mounted to her fore- 
head, she did not allow any emotion save her 
own gay bantering tone to become infused into 
her reply. 

“Pray, recollect, aunty, that Mr. Lindsay 
never knew me for an heiress, there at Uncle 
Harvey’s, where we were such good friends. In 
plain ginghams and muslins, like my cousin 
Kate, how could he be expected to discover my 
wonderfully exalted position as mistress of the 
fortune which could give me satins, and silks, and 
diamonds? No, Gerald Lindsay is not to be 
placed on the same level with the two gentlemen 
of whom we havespoken. But one thing, aunty, 
troubles me. Don’t—please don’t—call me 
‘child!’ I don’t like ita bit!” And she pout- 
ed, and put on a comic assumption of dignity. 

But Mrs. Marlow was not to be so won. 

“Just so long as Miss Ellen Vivian resides 
under my roof, as my ward, I feel entitled to 
control her actions within proper bounds, and 
address her by what title I please,” she replied, 
tartly. “Were you prudent, and possessed of a 
proper sense of propriety, like your cousin Agatha, 
I should not feel to hold the reins so tightly ; but, 
really, Ellen, you are the most — 
untamed I ever saw!’ 

“Do say ‘young lady,’ Aunt Sarah! You 
forget that I am eighteen in a few days—besides, 
we are not at home, either, but here at this great, 
fashionable Newport, where I want to pass for a 
grown-up belle. I declare, the day I’m eighteen 
—and that’s day after to-morrow, August 10th, 
by the almanac—that very day I mean to make 
my will, and endow a charity school, or orphan’s 
asylum with my monstrous fifty thousand, then 
see if I can’t be freed from this eternal ham 
restraint that you throw about me! Then if I 
want to walk, talk, dance, or sing with ‘poor 
artists,’ or anybody not up to the maximum of a 
millionaire, nobody’ll question my movements, 
for I shall be a ‘nobody,’ myself. What do 
you think of the plan, Aunt Sarah ?”’ 

“T think it like all your other 

eal and foolish!” replied the lady. “I should 
not be in the least surprised at anything you 
may do.” 
Lhave it!” gleefully shouted the girl, af- 


| tera pause, in which she had been lost in reverie. 
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THE FORTUNE-TELLER OF NEWPORT. 


“Just see here! Wouldn’t it bea capital idea 
to dress in disguise! say that of a beggar, or 
something of the sort, and implore charity of 
these troublesome lovers? Wouldn’t it be a 
grand way to put them to the test? To find out 
which was noble and generous? Which cared 
for the heiress in her satins, or the heiress in her 
rags? Wouldn’t it be a nice joke, aunty?” 
and she broke forth into a merry langh. 

“TI only hope no niece of mine would ever 
descend to so low a joke as that!” replied Mrs. 
Marlow, in haughty, curt tones. ‘ But we have 
spent time enough over this discussion. Let me 
observe more care and prudence in your conduct, 
hereafter, and, especially, do you not openly 
slight the count again. There, it is time for the 
‘ dip !’—as Lisette entered with a bathing-dress 
on her arm. “Go to your room, and in a quarter 
of an hour join me, with Agatha, on the beach.” 


THE LETTER. 

Morne at Newport. Not that tardy hour 
when the sun stands high in the eastern heavens, 
and exhausted pleasure-seekers, searce refreshed 
by their brief snatch of sleep, after a long night’s 
revelry in the ball-room, creep, pale and jaded, 
from their pillows to yawn over a fashionable 
breakfast—not later, when the long strip of white 
sands, left high and dry by the receding tide, is 
covered with gay prumenaders, or when, among 
the surf of the incoming breakers, the swarm of 
fashionable life meet for the refreshing “ dip ;” 
but early, early morning, while the orient was 
but one glittering belt of pale amber, gold and 
fire—when the dusky twilight shadows fied, 
abushed, as the day-god came flushed and exul- 
tant from the gentle bosom of Aurora, then, 
peeping over the horizon’s rim, lingered to make 
a careful toilet before he started on his long, 
daily journey—and the mist curled up lazily over 
the waters—and the very waves, subsiding softly 
upon the beach, seemed sluggish and aweary, as 
if they, too, were kept up late o’night at some 
fashionable “hop,” like the world of pleasure- 
seekers there by “ the sounding sea.” 

But the sleepy waiters, opening and closing 
doors very softly, and walking in a sort of night- 
mare, dreamy state through the silent hotel gal- 
leries, and the active, busy, glancing little sea- 
gulls, skimming their white wings from breaker to 
breaker, were not the only early risers astir 
there at large, sleepy, exhausted, fashionable 


To and fro, up and down the gray sands, ‘his 
fine head uncovered to the soft sea-breeze, and a 
mingled expression of pain and contempt on his 
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well-cut, noble features, fully revealed in the 
growing morning light; up and down the gray 
sands with nervous tread, and setting his heel 
firmly, angrily, in the soft, wet beach, trod 
Gerald Lindsay. 

But what brought that curve of scorn and pain 
to his finely chiselled lip? Why did he grind his 
heel firmly into the gray sea-sands, as though he 
were crushing underneath something which had 
unmanned, weakened him? Let us see. 

Ah, we have it! We will read this open note 
in his hand ; it may furnish the key to the mystery. 


“ Miss Ellen Vivian begs to inform Mr. Lind- 
say that his note is before her; and it were al- 
most needless to pen here what he must have 
known ere this, that his attentions were never con- 
strued into those of a lover,and that the mercenary 
Pp which has prompted him to such a 

aration, after so recent o menting, is fully 
read. EvLen Vivian.” 


Yes, reader, so the note ran, in bona fide, intel- 
ligible chirography, and do you wonder now, that 
the artist’s lip curled scornfully? that indigna- 
tion crushed out the light of tenderness from his 
hazel eyes? that he clenched his hand over that 
insulting missive, and exclaimed bitterly through. 
his shut teeth, “ The heartless coquette! And I 
had /oved her so ?” 

And this was the end of it all! those walks 
under starlit, country skies, and through whis- 
pering, country woods; those times they had 
read, sang, talked together, one short year agone ; 
that walk they had taken together but yesterday, 
out on that same, sandy beach, in thegray morn- 
ing twilight, with the eternal base of the ocean 
chiming a deep undertone to the swell of love in 
his manly heart; that interview in the crowded 
saloon, when she had forsaken others to linger by 
his side, and blushed when his dark eyes met her 
own. This was the end of it all! O, fickle, 
heartless, Ellen Vivian! 

But it was over. He was only one the more 
victim to woman’s wiles, for, how did he know 
but she had lured other men to like declarations 
as that contained in the sealed note he had slip- 
ped into Agatha Marlow’s hand,“ for Miss 
Vivian,” last night when they separated in the 
drawing-room, and he could not find a moment 
alone with Nelly? But, no, she had not so in- 
sulted others! She had had no poor lovers; only 
wealthy and titled men—they whose positions 
entitled them to win the heiress. What mattered 
it if he had loved her one year ago, knowing her 
not in her present unattainable position? And 
that his poverty had closed his lips? What mat- 
tered it, that when his picture stood first among 
those that won academical prizes, he whispered : 
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“ With this, I will go to Ellen Vivian?” He 
had gone to her—poured out his soul and the 
wealth of a noble love in that letter—and here was 
her answer! A heartless, insulting rejoinder! 
Well, he would not break his heart for her! He 
would neither shoot, drown nor hang himself! 
He would not, even, go away from Newport, and 
have it said, “ Poor Lindsay! He’s an unlucky 
dog! Miss Vivian refused him!” Not he, she 
should not have that triumph! He would stay 
there and meet her, and be cold and haughty as 
she ; and dance, and sing, and walk, and bathe, 
and join every pleasure excursion, and his silent 
scorn should be the arrow to pierce her false 
heart. 

O, brave Gerald Lindsay! heroic, magnani- 
mous Gerald Lindsay! That’s right, sting the 
hand that wounded you! And so he tore that 
little dainty note into a thousand bits—bits so 
tiny you could not find a whole word thereon— 
and then crumpled them in his hand, and when a 
great breaker he had been watching bowed its 
crested head at his feet, and the “ undertow,’ 
whirled outward in one eddying, rapid current, 
it bore along, absorbed in its embrace, the frag- 
ments of that cruel letter, far, far away into the 
engulphing sea. 

“So will I cast out from my heart every vestige 
of this mocking, maddening love! So will I 
fling it from me, and the shifting waters of life, 
and change, and circumstance, shall bear it far 
away to return nevermore,” said Gerald Lindsay, 
in a firm, proud tone, as, with arms folded over 
his breast, he watched the last tiny bit whirled 
away till it became undistinguishable in the 
flecks of creamy foam. Then he turned away, 
and slowly retraced his steps to the hotel. 

O, wilful, wicked, heartless Ellen Vivian! 
With your blue eyes and demure smile, and 
blushing cheek—that you should have done such 
a naughty, heartless deed ! 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 

Tue day had passed, such a long, sultry, 
stifling day, as is the type of all sultry, stifling 
“dog days ’’ at the sea-side, when nota breath 
of air stirs the curl on the distant waters, and 
the booming breakers heave their panting 
bosoms on the beach with a low, monotonous, 
droning sound. It was all over, the late break- 
fast, where belles, pale and languid from their 
last night’s dissipation, sipped their coffee; the 
morning “dip,” when old Neptune opened his 
hoary arms for blooming beauties, and new 
Venuses were born from out the deep; the fore- 


ordeal of dressing for interminable dinners, 
with the clatter of glass and silver, and 
countless tongues, their troops of waiters, and 
endless courses, their brocaded, overdressed, 
elderly ladies, and sparkling belles in flounces, 
and laces and diamonds, ogling and flirting with 
tall, handsome gentlemen at their elbows, or 
over opposite at the table d’hote; the afternoon 
lounge through the long parlors, where couples 
sat at chess or bagatelle, or the piano and harp 
whiled away tardy hours; and now, at sunset, 
as a cool, soft sea-breeze sprang up, wooing heat- 
ed brows to feel its touch, the tide of fashion- 
able life poured out on the piazzas and balconies, 
or to the drive, or promenade upon the hard, dry 
expanse of beach, while a strain of wild, sweet 
music from the Scottish bagpipes, answering to 
the will of the player in the hall, floated out 
softly on the pleasant twilight air. 

Arm in arm, with the many couples sauntering 
along the sands—his fine head bent down in quite 
a lover-like devotion to the sparkling, piquant, 
brunette face upturned to his—walked Gerald 
Lindsay and Agatha Marlow. A casual observer 
would have thought it a decided “ love case ;” 
ladies envied the brilliant beauty her handsome, 
distingue-looking cavalier; the gentlemen voted 
Miss Marlow a deuced fine girl ; but never failed 
to add compassionately, ‘What a pity she 
hasn’t a fortune !”” One remarked to a lady on 
his arm, ‘‘ Why, it strikes me that this Lindsay 
is somewhat of a truant! But a few days ago he 
was all devotion to that rich and pretty Miss 
Vivian—now he has eyes and ears only for this 
cousin of hers, Miss Marlow! Did you notice 
how desperately they flirted in the great saloon, 
last night, Alice ?”’ 

“ Yes, but you men are so fickle!” sheretorted. 

“ Good evening, Miss Marlow, but where is 
your fair cousin, to-night? I did not see her at 
the tea-table. Not ill, I hope?” inquired the 
talented young lawyer Grey, hurrying along his 
affiancee, the pretty Marion Benoir, to overtake 
the couple. 

“O, no, Squire Grey! nothing of the kind, I 
assure you. Nelly was deeply engaged in read- 
ing Tennyson’s “Maud” to me, when Mr. 
Lindsay was so kind as to send up for my com- 
pagnon de la promenade. She would make me come, 
and preferred finishing the poem to Count 
Figaro’s invitation,” replied the sparkling beauty, 
with an animated smile. 

At this moment the count bestowed a distingue 
bow in passing arm in arm with his boon com- 
panion, Dick St. Aubyn; and with a smiling 
compliment, Grey turned from Miss Marlow to 


noon naps in darkened chambers ; the tedious 


his companion. 
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“ And so Gerald Lindsay invited her for his 


compagnon de la promenade?” he said, with a 
queer smile. ‘It’s my opinion, Marion, that the 
lady wouldn’t object in the least to becoming his 
companion for the walk through life! I hope she 
will never have that chance, though.” 

“ Why, Charles! why not?” echoed Miss Be- 
noir. ‘‘ Miss Marlow is certainly very handsome 
and accomplished, and seems amiable. Her 
only drawback is her poverty. Hers must bea 
very disagreeable situation—that of a poor de- 
pendent. But this artist is not rich, is he ?” 

“No, but in a fair way for a fortune, if grow- 
ing fame will bring him one. Orders are pour- 
ing in upon him. You heard about his picture 
that took the prize at the exhibition ?” 

“Yes. And this Miss Vivian is very wealthy, 
I hear.” 

“ All of that—a cool fifty thousand, stocks and 
real estate! We lawyers have an eye to these 
matters,” he added, with a smile. “Nelly 
Vivian’s fortune isn’t her chief recommendation, 
by any means. Sister Anne was her chum at 
boarding school; and represents her as being 
good and lovely, and richer in the attributes of a 
noble, feminine character than in her possessions. 
Indeed, Marion, I did at one time seriously think 
of asking her to take me for better or worse, and 
as master of her nice little fortune ; but a little, 
lovable beauty came along just then, and caused 
me to change my mind.” 

“ And haven’t you regretted it? It isn’t too 
late to repent, even now,” saucily replied the 
tiny, golden-haired creature upon his arm. 

- A bright, loving, tender smile, and a look that 
caused her eye to droop under his, was the only 


“And why don’t you want Mr. Lindsay to 


marry Miss Marlow?” she inquired, at length, 
resuming the thread of their conversation. 

the Jady’s well enough! I’ve nothing 
against her, if she doesn’t ‘ cut out’ her cousin— 
that’s the term you ladies use, I believe. But 
you see I’ve got a better match made up in my 
mind’s eye. Lindsay is a splendid fellow, and 
Miss Vivian’s fortune would give him a lift in 
the world, so he needn’t wear himself out in his 
profession. That's the trouble with him! He 
throws might, and mind, and strength, into his 
pictures—paints himself into them, so to speak. 
Besides—and that’s the best part of it—Nelly’s 
just the girl for him; gay, lively, affectionate, 
and full of generous impulses; don’t care a fig 
for admiration, or being a belle, and all that, like 
half the ladies here—a certain ‘somebody’ ex- 
cepted, of course,” glancing smilingly at the fair 
girl on his arm. “Mrs. Marlow, with all her 


fuss and feathers, can’t work over sweet Nelly 
Vivian into a flirting, heartless belle! In my 
opinion, she had better take the other niece under 
her tuition ; but there’s little need of that, though, 
I reckon, at the rate she’s going on with Lindsay. 
Look at them now, Marion.” 

And certainly, looking to where the brilliant 
Agatha Marlow leaned affectionately on the arm 
of her gallant escort, no one but would have set 
her down for one of two characters: either as 
being very much in love with the handsome, 
young artist, or bent on advancing to the very 
limits of jflirt-dom, (how do you like our new- 
coined word, reader?) And, en passant, we will 
merely say, that under her gay, sparkling exte- 
rior lay a strong will, and a capability of loving 
with all the strength of a passionate woman’s 
nature, but we must not anticipate, rather let our 
story unfold itself. 

But to think of what compliments, “ good,” and 
“lovely,” and “ noble,” Squire Grey had lavished 
on heartless Ellen Vivian! Well, it is no fault 
of ours. We could not unfold her true character 
tohim. It has always been so, from the days 
when our good “ foremother,” Eve, listened to 
the enticing serpent. Women are riddles, and it 
takes a long, sometimes a life-study to read 
them, and, even then, some remain unsolved. 

And so the party went on their way adown the 
beach, till, advancing from an angle in an abrupt, 
sandy cliff, came hobbling towards them a strange, 
bent figure, in the dusky gloaming. 

“ Whom have we here !” cried Grey, stopping 
and facing the apparition. “ By Blackstone, it 
must be the shade of Moll Pitcher, the witch of 
Lynn! Can it be possible that her spirit, haunt- 
ing the shores of the ‘ sounding sea,’ has come 
to visit us here at Newport? Come, Marion, let 
us go nearer. Halt! spirit or mortal, witch or 
ancient goody!” And he raised his cane me- 
nacingly to the figure slowly advancing toWards 
them. 

The group closed around, and in truth it was a 
strange, outre figure that leaned her bowed form 
on a stout staff, before them ; a little, bent, with- 
ered old woman, trembling and tottering with 
age, her face almost hidden by a drooping; tat- 
tered hood, under which thin, gray locks 
streamed over the scanty folds of a red cloak 
which enveloped her. And mustachioed gentle- 
men and fashionably dressed ladies stood gazing 
upon her with wonder. 

“ Charity, good folks! Charity, for the love 
of heaven!” And she reached forth a brown, 
trembling hand. 

“ Rather a strong appeal that, mother,” said 
Grey, drawing forth some coin, and putting it 
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in the hand outstretched in the direction of the 
Count Figaro and his companion. “But can 
you tell fortunes ?” 
«Aw, yes, bless me! Can you-aw tell for- 


tanes-ew, old woman ?”’ drawled Dick St Aubyn. 
“ Because-aw if you will read me-aw what lady- 
love-aw the fates ‘may have in store-aw, I will 
give you this-aw,” and he drew forth a half-dol- 
lar, “else youaw depart penniless as you 
came-aw.” 

The old crone bent over the outstretched palm, 
as if reading it, but did not touch the coin. Sud- 
denly straightening herself, she said in a sharp 
voice : 


~ “Goon your way, young man! go on your 
way! She you would win will not bow down to 
a golden calf!” then motioned him aside. 

A hearty laugh ran through the group. 

“She rather got Dick there,” said Grey, in an 
undertone: then he cried, “Come, count, 
stand forward, man! Fortune can hardly serve 
you so shabby a trick.” 

The count came forward. 

“ Madame Sybile, let it be un bon prediction !” 
he said, in bad French, but with a grave bow. 

The fortane-teller bent over his hand. 

“ My gay gentleman has never crossed water,” 
she began, in a mumbling tone, but sufficiently 
distinct to be heard by the listeners. 

“Ha ! what is that?” and the count started, 
then added, smiling blandly, “But a pauvre 
beginning. Allons! go on, madame.” 

“Noble blood, wealth, estates, hum! all is 
not gold that glitters.” 

“Our sybil is in a crusty mood,” said Grey. 
“But what about his lady-love? That's what he 
wants to know, mother !” 

Again she bent over his hand, casting alter- 
nate glances into his whiskered face; the count 

ing his immense goatee the while. 
ert thou with Robinson Crusoe on his 
deserted island? and did he teach thee to dance ? 
Thou art a good partner for the ball-room, but a 
sorry one for life. ‘The lady will not have thee, 
my fine, whiskered gallant !” And she dropped 
his hand. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!’ shouted all, in convulsed mer- 
riment ; while the discomfited count, hiding his 
chagrin under a shrug of the shoulders, evidently 
designed to be “Frenchy,” and muttered in 
good English: “She is the evil one! Come, 
St. Aubyn, let us leave the old hag!” And quite 
forgetting the fee, he dragged his friend away. 

“Bat, charity, my good sir, charity!” And 
she caught at his coat with her brown, wrinkled 
hands. 

“Get out, old woman! Nota cent from me, 


for your impudence!” was the Count Figaro’s 
elegant rejoinder, in a suppressed undertone, as he 
shook free from her grasp; while the elegant 
Dick St. Aubyn, exclaiming, “Come away, 
madear fellaw! This is positively shocking-aw,”’ 
drew him along, and they continued their walk. 

“ A fair specimen of foreign aristocracy and 
American democracy!” said Gerald Lindsay, 
sarcastically, as the couple moved away, for he 
had stood an amused, but latterly an indignant 
spectator of the scene. “Here, my good wo- 
man,” he continued, approaching the bent figure, 
“though we do not care to dip into the mysteries 
of the fature, yet here is the fee yonder gentleman 
denied you.” And he offered a handful of sil- 
ver, which example was imitated by others. 

But the old crone waved every hand save the 
young artist’s aside. Bending low, till her gray, 
tattered locks fell softly against it, she took from 
the open palm one solitary coin—a bright, silver 
sixpence ; then, passing over the hand, traced 
out the “life line ” and “table” with her long, 
brown finger, and said in a voice quivering with 


age: 

“ The fates shall not withhold good gifts from 
him who turns not away from the aged, nor re- 
fuses the appeal of the poor. Wealth, and honors, 
and a happy love await you. Now it is dark; 
there is a mistake somewhere; a serpent has 
crossed your path; but the future hath better 
days. My kind gentleman, I give you an old 
woman’s blessing!’ Then, bestowing one bright, 
flashing glance from the eyes hidden by the 
drooping hood, she gathered closer the scanty 
cloak, and, leaning heavily on her staff, hobbled 
away over the sands. 

“Eccentric creature!” ‘Crazy!’ “ Love- 
cracked !” said the gentlemen, while their com- 
panions voted the affair “romantic!” “Singu- 
lar!” And the little bent form enveloped in the 
red cloak went rapidly over the gray sands, and 
was soon lost in the deepening gloaming. But 
Gerald Lindsay, despite his gay smiles and jokes 
at the ‘crazy fortune-teller,” could not wholly 
set aside the words of her prediction; the words, 
“there is a mistake somewhere,” kept echoing 
through his brain; and Agatha Marlow—well, I 
fancy her thoughts none of the pleasantest, 
for she went to her chamber immediately on 
gaining the hotel, and flung herself into a chair, 
saying, with a flashing eye, but pale lips, “Can 
it be that the old creature suspects me? Does 
anybody know, I wonder *” 

“Did you speak, Aggie?” said a pleasant, 
girlish voice from the window, and a fair, white” 
hand tossed a book to the dressing-table. 

“0, is it you, Nelly?” and the girl rose with 
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the frown banished from her features. “I was 


wondering what I should wearto-night! Come, 
isn’t it time to dress? It was charming out on 
the beach! Better than staying here reading 
love poems, even Tennyson’s.” 


THE CHALLENGE. 


TueEre was a brilliant “hop” that evening. 
Before many mirrors, fair belles and beauties 
draped their lovely forms in airy gossamer fab- 
ties, and wreathed their dark locks with flowers 
and diamonds. These were they who lingered 
to add eclat to their established sway by the sen- 
sation of a late entrance; but already the great 
* dancing-hall was one blaze of ges. Dodworth’s 
leader flourished his baton to the gliding measures 
of one of Strauss’s waltzes,and those young belles 
just “ come out,” who make it a point never to 
miss a single dance, whirled to the music as 
though arrived at the very acme of enjoyment. 

Mamas, in head-dresses and jewels, looked 
on with smiling faces ; corpulent papas, outward- 
ly well-pleased at their newly-fledged daughters’ 
triumphs, bat groaning in spirit the while, think- 
_ing how purses once plethoric as their owners 
were dwindling fast at this “expensive Newport,” 
were gathered in groups; young America, in 
short waists and long appendages, immense seal- 
rings and fob chains, and “killing” fancy vests 
and neck ties, aped full-grown men by flirting 
desperately with smart young misses ; tall, whis- 
kered exquisites did the agreeable to fashionable 
belles ; and, mingling with the crowd, as always 
do at these seaside summer resorts, was the 
thoughtful student, the elegant, classic scholar, 
unbending from bis books to mingle in the gaye- 
ties of life—and much of worth and intellect—for 
even beneath the froth and foam of so-called 
“ fashionable society,” lies a clear, pure undercur- 
rent, and intermixed with the glare and glitter of 
the tinsel show is the unalloyed gold. 

So they mingled together, the purse-proud 
parvenu, whose innate vulgarity gold cannot 
gloss over ; the link wherewith the human family 
is linked to monkey-dom, viz., the dandy; the 
gay, piquant belle; the newly-fledged school-girl, 
just out of pantalettes and into flirtations ; and 
the worthy, talented and refined, the scholar, the 
statesman and the poet. Standing apart from 
all, looking a little moody and uncompanionable, 
was the usually gay and genial Gerald Lindsay. 

Where was his heart that night? Not surely 
with the gay, whirling dancers; not with the 
flirting, ogling belles, or the little groups gathered 
in corners, or by doorways, or absorbed in the 
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wae “no! bus with that fair, young girl whom for 
three long days and evenings he has been en- 
deavoring to “cut” most decidedly, whose ex- 
istence, even, he had ignored, whether at table, 
on the promenade, in the parlor, or at nightly 
festival. 

And now, most knightly, gallant Gerald Lind- 
say, do you feel satisfied with yourself? Do 
you rest content? Is your triumph complete + 
Has little Nelly Vivian grown paler, or thinner, 
or eaten less, or lost a single dance or a whit of 
enjoyment, because for these three long days 
you have most zealously striven to show how 
completely, without hope of redemption, she has 
lost caste in your estimation ? 

Ah no! that we should so record it! Wilfal, 
wicked woman! Evidently the jilt thrives on 
what she feeds upon. She who sent you that 
cool, heartless, unladylike note, cannot be over- 
burdened with sensitiveness; seemingly she 
relishes highly your open admiration of her 
sparkling cousin; nor will allow herself to be 
overwhelmed by your sublime indifference. Ah, 
Sir Gerald, you cannot subdue her, you cannot 
subdue yourself, even ; for, reader mine, just as 
much as ever, was that cold, frigid, unbending, 
obstinate fellow, arrant, naughty Nelly Vivian’s 
slave. 

And it was hard, very hard, to kick against 
the pricks of a love that stung him yet; and so 
he stood that evening, endeavoring to steel his 
heart against her, still uneasily watching the door 
for her entrance, endeavoring to be colder, 
haughtier, and more frigid than ever. 

But belles, even those bent on creating a sen- 
sation by the lateness of their entrance at balls 
and fetes, generally arrive ere the midnight 
hours begin to wave, and so did Nelly Vivian 
and her brunette cousin; both matronized by 
their be-jewelled, be-flounced, and be-rouged aunt, 
Mrs. Marlow. 

Now was Lindsay’s hour of triumph. He de- 
liberately crossed the hall to the party, entered 
the group of gentlemen already thronging around 
the ladies, bowed with empressement to Mrs. 
Marlow, bestowed a cold nod on Miss Vivian, 
then, with a fascinating smile,presented an elegant 
bouquet to the flushed and gratified Agatha, of- 
fering his arm for a promenade as the bers 
strack up an inspiring march. 

But Ellen Vivian showed no signs of ta 
cation or pique at this open exhibition of cold- 
ness. On the contrary her blae eyes twinkled 
wickedly, a saucy smile crept among the curves 
of her pouting lips, and she laid her hand en 
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Lindsay’s arm, saying in a gay, bantering tone: 
“ No word for me, Sir Iceberg *” 

A flush came faintly over the young man’s 
cheek, but banishing it, and drawing his arm 
quietly from the contact of that little jewelled 
hand, he said, with a frigid bow : 

“T have the honor of hoping Miss Vivian is 
in the enjoyment of her usual ‘health, this 


evening. 

A little, musical laugh rippled from the gay 
beauty’s lips. 

“Now I call that cold as a Nova Zemblan 
winter, don’t you?” and she turned appealingly 
tothe group. “ Here we have a young gentle- 
man who ‘cuts’ an old acquaintance without 
mercy for three whole days, meeting one face to 
face, and deliberately crossing over to ‘pass by 
on the other side,’ and then, when one accosts 
him, he bows, and frigidly says, ‘I hope I find 
you well, madam!’ Sir artist,” and she turned 
4 bright smile upon him, flinging one white glove 
at his feet, “I challenge you to meet me two 
hours hence in the music-room, where our dif- 
ferences must be settled. These gentlemen, the 
count and Mr. St, Aubyn, and then our friend 
Aggie, she will accompany you, to be our seconds 
in this affair d'honneur.” 

Lindsay paused a moment in irresolution. 
Was she in earnest? She could not mean it! 
But he would go! he would show her that he 
was not still her slave, that she could not regain 
her lost power over him! He would confront 
her there—ay, repeat word for word her insult- 
ing message, if need be—and thus shame her! 
He had loved her, but he despised her now! O, 
yes, he was very sure he despised her! Very 
pale, but calm, he stooped and picked up the 
glove, saying quietly, ere he offered his arm to 
Agatha Marlow: 

“ Miss Vivian, your challenge is accepted. I 
will meet you there.” 

Ah, Sir Iceberg, you are good andkind. You 
do me honor. Pray, count, lend me an arm! 
Don’t you see everybody moving? and do you 
think I can stand still when Dodworth’s leader 
plays the ‘ Wedding March,’ like that?” And 
the gay girl drew her gratified cavalier into the 
midst of the dense crowd. 


THE EXPOSE. 

Ir was just half-past one by the gold repeater 
Gerald Lindsay drew forth, when, wearied with 
the glare and confusion of the ball-room, and 
wearier yet with the part he was acting, he sought 
the cool, quiet, deserted music-room. 
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gladly have shunned this mecting with the gay 
girl who had bantered him to it; yet strange, 
undefinable feelings were in his heart, and some- 
thing prompted him not to avoid her. Momen- 
tarily, that evening, had flitted through his 
brain, the prediction of the fortune-teller of the 
beach, and he could not help associating it with 
this anticipated meeting, though he smiled bitterly 
at the thought of those sarcastic words he had 
torn in pieces and scattered to the waters. 

** Perhaps she did it but to try me,” suggested 
his heart. “ And yet, that is no excuse! If the 
hand penned such a base suspicion, the mind had 
conceived it, and is tainted thereby. But let it 
pass. I will go to meet her, and she shall learn 
that I am no boy to be trifled with, and to come 
to her side again at her bidding.” 

Agatha Marlow, smiling, self-possessed, and 
quite assured of the love of this man upon whose 
arm she leaned, but whose heart it was well she 
could not read, accompanied him hither. She 
had not hesitated, even that night, to drop into 
his mind vague hints of the admiration-loving 
propensity of her beautiful cousin, determined 
that no stone should be left unturned towards 
accomplishing her designs; so little did that art- 
fal girl heed the slight impediments truth and 
honor should have placed in her way ere she 
perjured herself. 

They stood in the music-room adjoining the 
great saloon. The grand piano was untouched, 
no fair fingers touched the harp, music-books 
were unstirred, and only the echoes of the waltz, 
floating down the wide staircase from the dancing- 
hall, broke the stillness. 

Lindsay handed Miss Marlow to the sofa, and 
stood leaning against the doorway. A wearied 
expression lay on his fine features, and he was 
wearied with the farce he was: playing! Frem 
beginning to end, his self-imposed attentions to 
Agatha had been a matter of policy, as he thought, 
but now they were positively distasteful. Nature 
had not spoiled a noble, manly man, to constitute 
that anomaly of creation—a male flirt; and as 
he stood there, remembering the preference which 
Agatha Marlow had taken no pains to conceal 
that evening, and reflected upon his own atten- 
tions to her, his conduct seemed almost despisable 
in his own eyes, and he mentally resolved that the 
morrow should find him far away from Newport. 
“‘ Aw, bless ma, my dear fellaw, where is the 
fair challenger ?” exclaimed St Aubyn, entering, 
clésely followed by the count and Mrs. Marlow, 
and two or three other couples, all intimate 
friends, among whom was Grey, to whom the 
volatile Frenchman (?) had communicated sud 


Because of the pain it gave him, he would 


resa, the singular challenge of Miss Vivian. 
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“ Aw, it would be such a nice joke, if she failed, 
ma dear fellaw!”” And Mr. St. Aubyn slapped 
Lindsay’s shoulder in high glee, while Mrs. Mar- 
low drew up her stately figure, and looked frigid 
as an iceberg. 

* Ah, she will come! Allons! we shall see! 
Les belles Americaines are 80 brave, so charmant !’’ 
and the gallant count bowed in the direction of 
Agatha. “ Monsieur Lindsay, avez-vous les wea- 
pons?” and he made a comical grimace to the 
young artist. 

But suddenly, before there was space of time 
to reply to this pleasantly, a footfall came near 
the door, a shuffling sound, as of a staff moving 
over the floor, then, slowly over the threshold, 
came hobbling towards them, who do you think * 
The fortune-teller of the beach ! 

Uttering no word, she stood a full minute before 
the astonished group ; then, moving slowly across 
the floor, put a folded paper into Lindsay’s hand. 
He opened the bona-fide note he had torn into 
fragments and scattered to the Atlantic’s tide! 

“Why *—what ?—” he began; but a fair, 
white hand stole from beneath that old, red cloak, 
and was laid upon his, and the tattered hood and 
gray wig fell to the floor. Before them, bright, 
blooming, and radiant with smiles, stood—Nelly 


Vivian! and four words, sweeter than any 
Gerald Lindsay ever heard, fell from her lips 
as she pointed to the paper crumpled in his 


trembling hand: “J never wrote it !”” 

For a moment he was oblivious to all else; 
then turned to hear Mrs. Marlow protesting her- 
self ‘‘ positively shocked,” ere she went fuming 
from the apartment. And Agatha—it was won- 
derful, the pallor which overspread her face, as 
she followed her aunt in undignified haste; and 
St. Aubyn and the count slunk away in utter 
discomfiture and crest fallen silence. And, 
somehow, the others seemed to see the perfect 
propriety of stealing softly away, to leave those 
two alone. 

And then—but what’s the use of lengthening 
a story which, if the reader possess one particle 
of imagination, he can wind up fully to his own 
satisfaction? It only remains for us to add, by 
way of explaining the apparent mystery of the 
note, that artful, unscrupulous Agatha Marlow 
did not hesitate to acquaint herself with the con- 
tents of that entrusted to her by Lindsay, and 
then coin the base fabrication he had received in 
return. But she did not know how her fair 
cousin, feigning sleep, as Agatha rose early at 
dawn to pen that reply, and fancying herself fully 
possessed with the knowledge of a love affair, 
that she was endeavoring to conduct in secret, 


tole softly from her pillow while Agatha stepped 


into the gallery to summon Lisette to deliver the 
note, and appropriated to her memory to be 
copied afterwards, the contents of the hastily 
pencilled draft from which the note had been care- 
fully copied! When Agatha returned, Nelly 
Vivian’s cheek pressed the pillow, and her hard, 
regular breathing proclaimed a deep slumber. 
Ah, outwitted Agatha! 

Of course nobody waited for the wedding that 
followed in due time, to talk over every incident, 
and the story got abroad, and it was in every- 
body’s mouth there at Newport, how Nelly Vivian 
successfully disguised herself as “a frightful old 
fortune teller,” and how the heiress was “ won 
for a sixpence !” 

I forgot to state that Dick St. Aubyn voted 
the whole affair a “ pawsitively lew-bred thing- 
aw,” and the elegant Count Figaro turned out 
an aspiring barber, flourishing at Newport on the 
snug profits of a three years’ vocation at tho 
razor, and Miss Agatha Marlow’s trunks stood 
outside her chamber door the next morning, 
labelled “‘ Boston,”’ and she bore her aunt com- 
pany back to her home, a “sadder, yet wiser” 
girl. 


A PAIR OF MISERS, 


Guy, the founder of the noble London hospital 
which bears his name, was a bookseller who 
lived in Stock market, between Cornhill and 
Lombard Street. He was so complete a pattern 
of parsimony that the famous miser, “ Vulture’ 
Hopkins, once called — him to crave a lesson 
in the art of saving. ing introduced into the 

lor, Guy, as it was in the evening and dark, 
fighted a candle. Hopkins told him what he 
wanted. “OO, sir,” said Guy, “if that is all 
your business, we can just as well talk it over in 
the dark.” ving said this, he put out the 
candle. This was enough for the Vulture, and 
he took his leave with this acknowledgment : 
“TI thought myself perfect in the arts of saving, 
but you have taught me that I had one important 
lesson still to learn; I thank you for my instrue- 
tion, and you may rest assured that my future 
conduct shall make amends for my past prod- 
igality in candles.” 


A STATE WITHOUT TAXES, 


The State of Texas is in a fine condition in 
regard to her finances. Her comptroller, in a re- 
cent report, represents that the State is out of 
debt, with a surplus of over a million of dollars 
in the treasury—a permanent five per cent. 
school fund of ten millions of dollars, an w 

ropriated public domain of one hundred 

ions of acres, which, if judiciously used, would 
subserve all the purposes of internal improve- 
ments required by the State, and a tax lighter 
than is imposed on any other people. The 
gregate amount of taxable property is very nearly 
$150,000,000, being an increase of $22,500, 
over the year. 


THE POWER OF IMAGINATION, 
The following case lately occurred, under the 
care of Mr. Maury, at the hospital of St. Louis : 
A young man from the country, a laborer, imag- 
ined that he had swallowed a young snake in a 
of- water. “It is five years,” said he, 
““gince the accident occurred ; since which time 
the animal has not ceased to grow. It has now 
med an enormous size, and produces great 
inconvenience, constantly in motion, it traverses 
the belly, mounts into the chest, and sometimes 
rises up to the left eye, when I have a distinct 
perception of its size and color. Sometimes its 
movements are so violent and painful, that I am 
ovliged te constrain them by seizing and squeez- 
ing itthrough the parietes of the abdomen.” The 
patient described a variety of other circumstances 
coanected with his internal enemy, and appealed 
to the bystanders whether they did not it 
hissing, yet, in all other respects he was perfectly 
rational. M. Maury, aware that no reasoning 
would avail, affected to agree with him. The 
patient himsclf expressed the conviction that 
nothing but an operation could save him. It 
was in the following manner: In order 
to render the illusion more complete, a large 
plait was made in the integuments of the abdo- 
men, the base of which wvs traversed with a 
bistoury, and a live adder introduced into the 
wound in the form of a seton, so as to be under 
the skin. One of the wounds being covered 
with the hand, the patient was requested to assist 
by seizing the head of the “serpent,” and unite 
his efforts to those of the operator in extracting 
it, No idea can be formed of the joy of the 
jent without having witnessed it. Next day 
declared he was prodigiously shrunk, in con- 
sequence of the extraction of the horrid creature ; 
all the torments which he had suffered for five 
years were removed ; the cure was complete in a 
few days, and what is more remarkable, it has 
continued permanent. One circumstance alone 
for a moment rendered it doubtful; the patient 
was afraid the serpent might have left some eggs, 
but his confidence was completely restored on 


being assured it was a male.—Medical Gazette, 


CZESAR’S WEALTH. 

Julius Cesar, like Wilkins Micawber, Esq., 
was “continually incurring uniary liabilities 
that he found it difficult to discharge.” He set 
a high value upon friendship, having purchased 
that of Lucius Paulus for $1,500,000, and that 
of Curio for $2,500,000. He was a terrible 
spendthrift. Before he succeeded in obtaining 
any office, he had amassed debts to the amount 
of $14,975,000. But officeholders had 
picking in those days, as well as in our own; 
and as soon as Julius got his hand into the public 
treasury his debts began to diminish. He soon 
became rich. He gave Servilla, the mother of 
Brutus, a pearl of the value of $200,000. He 
would, doubtless, have been guilty of many oth- 
er extrav had not “ the beloved Brutus ” 


ven him that cruel stab under the fifth rib. On 
da 
Mark 


of the assassination, Ceesar’s friend, 


POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


A person who kept an inn the roadside 
went to a painter an raed toc ee sum he 


would paint a bear for a signboard. It was to be 
a real good one, that would attract customers. 

“ Fifteen dollars,” replied the painter. 

“That’s too much,” .said the. innkeeper; 
“Tom Larkin will do it for ten.” 

“Is it to be wild or tame?” inquited the 
painter, not wishing to be under-bid by his rival. 

‘* A wild one, to be sure.” 

“With a chain, or without one?” again 
asked the painter. 

«Well, T will peint you a wild bear, with 

int a out a 

The in was struck; the painter set to 
work, and in due time sent home the sign-board 
on which he had painted a huge brown bear, of 
most ferocious as It was the admiration of 
all the neighbors, and drew plenty of customers 
to the inn, 

One night there arose a violent storm of wind 
and rain, which led the innkeeper to look anx- 
iously after the sign in the morning. ‘There it 
was, sure enough, swinging to and fro, but the 
bear had disappeared. He immediately hurried 
to the painter, and related what had happened 

“ Was it a wild bear or atame one?” inquired 
the painter, coolly. 

“A wild bear.” 

“ Was it chained or not ?” 

“how could you expect a wild beast to 1 
in such a storm as that of last night without a 
bear would have done it,” 

he innkeeper had nothing to say against so 
conclusive ment, Gnally agreed to 
give the painter fifteen dollars to paint him a 
wild bear with a chain, that would not take to 
the woods in the next storm. 
It is only n for us to add that the first 
bear was painted in water colors, which the 
violent rain washed away, while the second was 
painted in oil colors.—Spirit of the Times. 

DIAMOND DIAMOND. 

A capital story is told of a student who went to 
see Goethe, and proved, in intellectual ‘‘fence,” 
a little too much for the witty poet. Goethe, of 
course, disliked being treated as a “lion,” and 
was not excessively polite to all comers. Our 
student, called “to see the great Goethe,” was 
shown into a room, and waited some little time. 
After a while “the great Goethe” made his 
ce, and sat down in a chairin the mi 
of the room quite silently, folding his arms and 
assuming an air which said, “ Well, here I am; 
look at me.” The youngster was a little taken 
aback at first; but, speedily recovering himself, . 
he took up a candle, walked solemnly round the 
** Many-sided,” scrutinizing him from head to 
foot, laid a silver coin on the table and silently 
disappeared. We have a faint idea that the © 
story gives Goethe credit for being so well 
pleased with this tit-for-tat that he sent for the 
student soon afterwards, but we are not sure. 

Philadelphia Ledger 


| THE INNKEEPER’S SIGN. 
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ia paid thirty days afterward. This same Antony 
subsequently swallowed a dissolved in 
ee which Cleopatra inistered to him 
ae 000 of the public treasure.—N. Y. Chronicle. Aspiring beggary is wretchedness itself. 


TAKING FRENCH LEAVE. 


BY MARYLAND. 


Once, Alice, in the “long ago,’ 
A rover In a far-off and,” 

I fell upon lonely greve, 
Deep in a forest old and grand. 


The lofty trees stretched pleadingly 
Their panting branches to the sky, 

As if to pray the monsoon’s breath 
Might pass them scathiess by. 


The mountain breeze was musical ; 
The ripple of a joyous rill, 

Winding around that solemn place, 
Was more melodious still. 


But all forgot—sky, grees and wind, 
And e’en the dead leaves’ rustling tone— 
I gazed upon the emerald turf, 
Beneath which slept the pale unknown. 


An exile from his father-land, 
Perchanee lay here entombed, 


By the careless hand of a stranger band, 
Where the lotus wild flower bloomed. 


And then, there flashed a thought of one 
Who was borne from her western home 

In thé sutumn-time, to a milder clime 
Across Atlantic's foam. 


She came no more! on 8 foreign shore 
They toldmethatshedied; 

In a sunny nook, by a gurgling brook, 
They laid my plighted bride. 


This was her grave. Ay, Alice, weep— 
Too great my woe for tears: 


In the forest deep, alone to sleep, 
Through the days and nights of the dismal years! 


TAKING FRENCH LEAVE: 


A NIGHT IN PORT. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS, 


“Poon, pooh, nonsense,” growled Captain 
Bobstay, turning upon his heel and walking aft 
upon the starboard side of the quarter deck. 

Now “pooh, pooh, nonsense,” is no such ter- 
rible combination of words. You might say 
“pooh, pooh, nonsense,” or I might say “ pooh, 
pooh, nonsense,” and the earth would doubtless 
still continue, to revolve upon its axis without 
squeaking; but when Captain Robert Bobstay 
said “ pooh, pooh, nonsense,” it meant a sight, 
and his hearers involuntarily squirmed. His 
“pooh, pooh, nonsense,” was different from, and 
ever so much more terrible than the “ pooh, 
pooh, nonsense,” of any man I haye ever known ; 
and it was in consequence of that unanswerable 
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ejaculation on the part of Captain Bobstay, that. 
Jack Brace turned pale with disappointment ; 
that Joe Grammet gritted his teeth with anger, 
and that Tom Pipes—not daring to speak the _ 
word aloud, chalked on the sole of his larboard — 
brogan, in large capitals, the fourth, first, and _ 
thirteenth letters of the English alphabet, at the 
same time shaking his unemployed fist menac- 
ingly in the direction of the retreating form of 
thé commander; and the discomfited trio, with 
sulky, sullen look, moved forward and descend- 
ed through the fore scuttle to the *tween deck, 
where the remainder of the crew appeared to be” 
anxiously awaiting them. 

“Well, what does he say?” they all ex- 
claimed. 

“He says ‘pooh, pooh, nonsense,’” growled — 
Joe Grummet. 

“ You don’t say so?” chorused the crew with 
very chop-fallen looks indeed. 

“ Fact,” responded Jack Brace. 

“Thunder!” ejaculated all hands, and for sey- 
eral minutes they remained in moody ‘silence, 
gazing fixedly into each other’s weather beaten _ 
countenances, as though fascinated with the 
beauty of the scene; though if such was the 
case it does not speak very well for their taste. 


“T tell you how it is, chaps,” said Jack Brace, 
at length breaking the silence by bringing his fist 
down heavily upon the lid of a chest, “ here we 
are to up anchor for home to-morrow at noon, 
and it seems there’s to be no more shore li! 
Now that sort of thing wont go down with a 
chap of about my size, I’ve got to have liberty, 
so that’s all about it, and there’s no get away 
from it either, for you see I’ve got an assassina- _ 
tion on shore to-night just round under the lee of _ 
that hill to port of us.” ° 

“A which?” asked Joe, opening wide his 


«Why sn you know ; that’s 
what Jolinny Crapeau calls it when one feller 
makes a ’pintment to meet another feller, and 
one of the fellers aint a feller you know; "bout 
the same thing as we call going courting you — 
know, Only ’taint perlite to use the mother tung — 
when you know some outlandish word that will 
fay in, you know.” 

“Well that don’t fay in not no how,” replied 
Joe, oracularly. “Assassination don’t mean 
what you mean ; it means sticking folks in the 
back with a sheath knife. The word that you 
wanted to lug in was assy-nation, that’s what _ 
you was overhauling for, Just you take a fool’s — 
advice and don’t meddle with no furrin tung till 
you knows how to denounce it in a shipshape _ 
and seaman-like manner.” 
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“OQ, well, bother the odds, who keers the slat 
of a reef point what kind of a nation it is,” said 
Jack impatiently, ‘ that aint nothing to the case. 
What I’m steering for is just this, I’m bound to 
go ashore to-night anyhow, and if old Bobstay 
wont let me have a boat, why, I'll go without 
one, that’s all.” 

“Take French, eh ?” asked one of the crew. 

“ Of course I’ll take French, what else ?”’ 

“ Well, then, if you do you'll catch four dozen, 
handsomely swung in, for old Bobstay swears by 
the hole in his cbat, that he’ll flog any man at 
the gangway that even attempts to desert.” 

“Old Bobstay and his four dozen be blowed, 
I’m for shore,” said Jack, executing a pigeon 
wing and snapping his finger above his head, in 
token of his contempt for almost any number of 
dozens, “I’m for shore, I am.” 

“ And I’m with you, my lad,” said Joe. 

“Me, too,” chimed in Tom Pipes. 

The rest of the crew remained silent; shore 
pleasures apparently not being a sufficient in- 
ducement ; for they were quite the reverse of 
avaricious men; being perfectly satisfied with 
what they already possessed, without making 
any extra effort to obtain their “ back rations.” 

It was past sunset ; work was over for the day, 
and an extinguisher having been placed upon 
their hopes of a night’s drift on shore; the crew, 
as usual, adjourned from the ’tween decks to the 
top-gallant forecastle, to smoke their pipes, to 
spin yarns, and to inform each other confiden- 
tially that old Bobstay was a brute and a tyrant 
of the most diabolical description, and that for the 
fiendish crime of stopping their liberty, divine 
justice would, at no distant period, bring him up 
with a round turn; put him on a tight stretch 
with a gun tackle purchase, and fearfully take the 
kinks out of him. 

It was evident that the powers that be, on the 
quarter deck, suspected an attempt on the part of 
some of the men to take French leave, for at 
short intervals the mate walked forward into the 
waist and surveyed the group in the forecastle. 
Having repeated this manceuvre several times 
without perceiving anything unusual among the 
crew, he apparently became satisfied that his sus- 
picions were without foundation, and going aft 
on to the poop he stowed himself away upon one 
of the hencoops as if to sleep, 

This was the signal for our three friends, who 
* cautiously, and one by one, slipped over the 
bow into the head and slid down to the water by 
the chain-cable. 

“Now, then,” whispered Jack Brace, as with 
only their heads above the surface, they held on 
to the chains, “are you ready 1” 
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“ All ready,” returned his 

“ Well, look sharp, and don’t break water.” 

Quitting their hold upon the cable, and with 
only so much exertion as would sustain them 
upon the surface, they drifted silently with the 
tide, past the ship and some hundred fathoms 
astern, then striking out vigorously they soon 
reached a point about a quarter of a mile astern 
of the vessel, and once more had good dry land 
beneath their feet. 

“ Well, here we are, boys, all right and tight, 
and nobody killed,” said Joe Grummet, as he 
divested himself of his scanty garments, from 
which he wrung the water previous to putting 
them on 

“ Yes, we’re all right, fast enough, but not no- 
where near oo tight’as T be betwixt 
and sunrise,” said Tom Pipes. 

“ You'd best be careful and not take so much 
aboard as to loose steerage way,” returned Joe, 
“or instead of drinking grog, you'll have a 
chance to drink with the ducks all the passage 
home, which wont be so pleasant, you know.” 

“O, no fear of me, I’m used to circle sailing, 
and can generally make port if I do havea head 
wind and a heavy sea. But I say, fellers, what 
time are we going aboard, and where shall we 
meet ?” 

“We must meet right here on this spot, half 
an hour before daybreak, and if we’re in luck, 
there’s a chance of getting aboard before we are 
missed; so mind and get round in time, will 
ye?” 

* Ay, ay, we'll be on hand, never fear,”’ re- 
plied the others, and pushing through the dense 
undergrowth that almost overhung the water, 
they started off in different directions toward— 
nobody but themselves knows where. 

In the meantime, all had remained much the 
same as usual on board ship until about one bell, 
or nine o’clock, in the second dog watch, when 
Captain Bobstay, prompted by some sailor hating 
demon, took it into his head to see how things 
were going on upon deck, and accordingly 
mounted the companion ladder for that purpose. 

“Mr. Midships !” he said, addressing the mate 
in a somewhat elevated tone. 

“Sir,” responded the drowsy officer, starting 
up from his recumbent position on the hen coop 
in some little confusion. 

“ Are all hands on board to-night ?” 

“Yes, sir, I expect they are.” 

“TI expect they aint. The ship might fall 
overboard and you not know it send the crew 
aft here on the poop.” © 

“ Lay aft here, all hands,” shouted the mate, 


going forward to the waist. 
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The crew, obedient to the call, moved aft to 
the quarter deck in a body. The quick eye of 
the captain instantly noted their diminished 
numbers. 

“What has become of Joe Grummet, and 
Tom Pipes, and Jack Brace?” he asked, as he 
moved along the line and marked the absentees. 
“ Where are they?” 

“Dun no sir,” growled several of the crew in 
a rather surly tone, for though they had objected 
to taking French leave themselves, they would 
sooner have had their tongues cut out than say a 
word to betray a shipmate who had. 

“Dun no sir!” echoed the captain in a tone 
of voice intended to be very terrible. “ Yes you 
do know too. You're a bloody set of liars, the 
whole snarl of ye. Here Bill,” he continued, 
addressing an old man-of-war’s man, who was 
considered the most reliable man forward, 
Where are those fellows ?” 

“Well, I can’t say prezactly where they are, 
sir, just at this tick of the watch,” replied Bill, 
with the peculiarly knowing look of a baked 

pin. 

“You lie, Bill Bulkhead, and you know it. 
You're a confounded old liar, that’s what you 
are.” 

“ Well, sir, I wont argy the pint,” returned 
Bill, giving the waistband of his trousers a hitch 
up, and then a hitch down again, by way of 
manifesting his entire willingness to be convinced 
of almost anything. 

“William Bulkhead,” resumed the captain 
majestically, “you do well not to argue that 
point, and you'll do better not never to attempt 
to argue no point with me, not if you know and 
regard what’s good for your wholesome. You 
say you don’t know where those fellows are. I do 
know where they are, they’re ashore; that’s 
where they are.” 

“« My eyes, what a chap for guessing,” whis- 
pered Bill to his next neighbor, at the same time 
giving him a punch in the ribs. 


“Reg’lar fortin teller,” whispered back the | 


punched individual, stamping heavily on Bill’s 
tos. 

“ Mr. Midships,” continued the captain, with 
an air like an avenging deity, “ the very instant 
those fellows come on board seize thém up imme- 
diately and give them four dozen and four lashes, 
well laid or. It makes no difference whether I’m 
on board or not; you need no further orders, 
give it them at once. D’ye hear?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, it shall be done,” 
mate. “Go for’ard, men.” 

“Four dozen and four,” repeated the captain, 
with a strong emphasis upon the conjunction to 


replied the 
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make the sentence more terrible. “Mind, Mr. 
Midships, four dozen and four.” 

“ Yes, sir, I understand, four dozen and four. 
And,” he continued in a lower tone fo himself, 
as the captain descended the companion ladder, 
“T should like to have the job of swinging the 
same dose into your old carcase about this time, 
my bold commander.” 

Captain Bobstay turned into his bunk and 
slept as such great men ought to sleep, to wit : 
between moderately clean sheets. Mr. Midships 
rolled himself in a monkey pea jacket and 
stretched himself out on the starboard hencoop 
as a mate should, and also slept. —The men for- 
ward spread themselves out all over the forecastle 
and snored in chorus, and peace and quietness 
descended like a dove and settled upon the ship ; 
yet in the minds of all, whether sleeping or wak- 
ing, there was a vague consciousness of some- 
thing particularly awful in pickle for the unfor- 
tunate chaps who had dared to take French. 

All through the long, still hours of a warm, 
tropic night, the pale moon had poured her sil-. 
very light down upon the spot where we last saw- 
our three marine Leanders ; lighting up the gently 
swelling sea till it shone and glistened like wavy, 
burnished steel, as with ceaseless, busy, weary 
tread it threw its little wavelets along the pebbly - 
beach, with a hurry, hurry, hurry, and a ripple, . 
ripple, ripple; murmuring softly yet eagerly its . 
endless story. Down too upon the thick groves - 
of banana and the plantain fell her soft and quiet . 
beams till “the dewdrop blazed beneath her 
ray,” as the luxuriant branches stirred and trem- - 
bled in the breeze, murmuring and sighing soft . 
and low ; whispering back its own mystic story. 
to the sea. And so they whispered sad tales to, 
each other through the long hours, and the quiet, 
peaceful moon looked lovingly down upon them.. 
both, and no one came to disturb their harmony. . 


Y star dials hinted of morn; } 
Ast the star dials pointed to morn, 


At the end of the path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was borny 
of which a 


wlah.e duplicate been,” 


or it may be, a triplicate horn, or a quadruplicate. 
horn, or indeed almost any number of horns, for - 
whatever the number of horns may have been, . 
they were all enclosed within the body of a gen- 
tleman who was himself enveloped in a dungaree . 
jamper, and trousers of the same material, and 
who now pushed his way through the bananas, 
and came out upon the beach, where he stood ‘for 
several minutes gazing earnestly about him, as 
though in expectation of finding some one; not 
being successful in his search, however, he threw: 
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himself at length upon the smooth beach and 
sought amusement in letting the little waves 
break over his bare feet, or in marking figures in 
the sand with his toes, and in watching the east- 
ern horizon where rosy streaks began to appear, 
which reminded him of the pink ribbons on his 
pretty Polly’s bonnet, and he fell a musing and 
almost asleep, and the quiet_moon shone down 
upon him too. Presently he started up at the 
sound of a long, shrill whistle, which he repeat- 
ed; and another figure emerged from the thicket 
and stood upon the beech. 

where’s Tom?” asked the 


got slong ye,” replied Joe. 

“The deuce he hasn’t, well, if he don’t heave 

in sight pretty soon, we'll have to go aboard 
without him, eh? But here he comes,” he con- 
tinued, as a third figure came rolling and steer- 
ing wild along the beach. “How d’ye stand it, 
Tom 

“ Drunk as ever, thank ye, How’s your own 
health and things? Where’s Joe? 0, here he 
is. How,are you Joe; how’s your old Grum- 
met?” and the loquacious individual threw him- 
self upon the smooth sand and began singing 
and kicking up his heels in the air, apparently in 
a very jolly frame of mind. 

“Come, none of your skylarking, Tom,” said 
Jack Brace, “it’s a’most broad daylight, and 
time we were getting under weigh; d’ye s’pose 
you can hold a straight course enough to swim 
to the ship?” 

“Swim, is it ?” returned Tom with a flourish, 
'“T want you to understand that I’m just the lad 
‘that can swim seven hundred thousand million 
-miles before breakfast, without stopping to take 
‘breath, and have done it scores 0’ times.” 

“What a precious liar that whiskey is, that 
“Tom drank,” said Jack. “ But come, let’s be 
on the move, and if we have the luck to get 
aboard before any one is stirring, it will all be as 
-Tight as a ring bolt.” 

“ And if we don’t?” asked Tom. 

“ Why then if we don’t, we must stand, up 
vand take our regular four dozen under our 
it. 


“ Like gentlemen !” echoed Tom ; “how long 
is it, I wonder, since they took to flogging gen- 
tlemeti? ’Taint them as gets flogged, it’s chaps 
‘like you and me who are worked like jackasses, 
and who risk their lives every hour in the day, 
.and night too, for that matter, and all for noth- 
ing at all a month and find themselves, and get 
cheated ont of it at the end of the voyage at 


“Dry up, you fool, and don’t let your con- 
founded whiskey spin such nonsense,” returned 
Jack ; ‘of course we are the chaps that get kick- 
ed and cussed, and flogged, and starved, and . 
pounded ; what inducement would a fellow have 
to go to sea at all; I should like to know, if it 
wasn’t for that? he gets nothing else that ever I 
heard tell of. Why, bless your heart, I wouldn’t 
go another single voyage if I thought I shouldn’t 
get my regular grog and floggings, that’s all the 
fun of a sea life, I take it. *Twont do to stand 
here palavering all day, however, so here goes 
for the ship, come on, lads,” 

“ Here’s with you,” said Tom, plunging head 
first into the water. 

“Hold on, hold on, boys; avast heaving a 
bit,” shouted Joe, who had been attentively 
eyeing the ship; “ there’s something up, aboard 
the old scow; all hands appear to be on deck.” 

“Thunder, so they are!” ejaculated Tom, 
wading up on to the beach again, and taking a 
long squint at the vessel. 

“Yes, and I’m blowed if they aint lowering 
away the old man’s new fancy canoe; and there 
goes old Bobstay down into it; he’s paddling 
this way ; going up to town, I reckon, to get his 
papers. Let’s get behind these plantains, out of 
sight.” 

From his hiding place among the bushes, Joe 
kept up a running commentary upon the cap- 
tain : “ I wonder what possessed him to take that 
little shell of a canoe; don’t seem to know how 
to manage it pretty well; s’pose he wants to 
show off to the other captains ; if he aint more 
careful he’ll show himself to the bottom. I don’t 
think much of those round bottomed canoe con- 
cerns, they ain’t fit for a New Holland nigger to 
sail in, much less a human being. Hold hard 
there, by the powers, he came near going over 
that time; another such a move as that and he’s 
@ goner, sure. Just look at the fool. I’m 
blowed if he aint going to cross that tide rip.” 

With considerable interest our three friends 
continued to watch the captain’s approach. He 
had already drifted and paddled a distance of 
nearly a quarter of a mile from the ship, and 
was rapidly nearing the shore; but at about a 
hundred fathoms from the beach a strong eddy 
swept round the point, rendering the navigation . 
somewhat difficult to one so little acquainted with 
the management of a canoe as was Captain 
Bobstay, and his awkward manceuyres were not. 
a little amusing. 

“ Just look a there now,” said Jack, as the 
canoe, caught in the current, swung round and 
round despite the utmost exertions on the part of 
the captain, “ there’s a pretty situation for the | 
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commander of a ship, and his own crew a laugh- 
ing at him. Hillo there, try that move again, old 
fellow and you’ll be over. By jove, he’s trying 
to stand up. Hurra, there she rolls; there she 
tips; there she goes bottom up, ha, ha, now 
there’s a chance for you to swim for it, Captain 
Bob, as many a better man has done before.” 

“ He strikes out pretty well; and seems to 
know how to swim better than to paddle canoes,”’ 
said Joe. 

“ Well, if he didn’t he’d go to the bottom 
precious quick, I’m thinking,” remarked Tom, 
‘and I say, d’ye mind, they’re lowering away 
a boat from the ship.” 

“ Pooh, that’s no good, he can swim ashore a 
dozen times before they can reach him,” returned 
Jack Brace. “But I say, what the deuce is he 
tossing his arms out of water in that kind of 
style for? Can’t be he’s throwing out signals of 
distress ; he is, though; got the cramp or some- 
thing, I’ll swear. Come on, lads,” and the thrée 
men, rushing from their place of concealment, 
‘dashed into the water and struck out toward 
‘the spot where Captain Bobstay was struggling 
with the tide and throwing his arms above his 
head with that fatal folly that possesses the great 
majority of men when in danger of singing. 

“ Hold on, Captain Bobstay, hold on,” roared 
Joe, “ keep afloat a minute longer, and we’ll be 
with you; keep your arms under water.” 

Captain Bobstay heard the shout, and made 
an effort to sustain himself, but after a few feeble 
strokes he again tossed his arms above his head, 
and with a long, half stifled, gurgling cry, disap- 
peared beneath the surface; a few bubbles rose 
and broke, and he was gone. 

Jack Brace and Joe Grummet struck out with 
the strength of giants, curling the foam before 
them, as with a deep drawn “ha,” they threw 
their bodies half out of water at every stroke, 
Tom Pipes followed close behind ; but owing to 
his peculiar condition his course was somewhat 
eccentric. 

“Grummet,” said Jack, as they reached the 
spot where the captain had disappeared, “ you 
stay upon the surface and watch if anything 
rises, while I dive,” and with a rapid half turn 
of the body he vanished. 

“Have you seen anything?” they asked 
simultaneously, as Jack rose to the surface. 

“ Nothing,” they both replied. 


om 
“ Hair, by Jupiter,” voeiferated Jack, clutch- 

ing his fingers into the object indicated. 

| “It’s him, or I'm 4 Christian,” shouted Joe, 


helping to raise the captain’s head above water. 

“O, I knowed you chaps couldn’t do anything 
till I got along,” said Tom, paddling around the 
group dog fashion, “ollers do as I tell ye and 
you'll ollers do right: Bat here comes our 
private conveyance.” 

The boat, which ‘had been urged through the 
water with all possible speed, now came along 
side, and the half inanimate body of the captain, 
together with our three friends, was taken on 
board and conveyed to the ship. 

“Mr. Midships,” said Captain Bobstay, as he 
paced the quarter deck some two hours after his 
arrival on board, “what is that concern rigged 
in the gangway for ” 

“Why, I am just about to give each of the 
deserters four dozen and four, sir.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, nonsense Mr. Midships; you 
are a fool, Mr. Midspips, a complete fool; I al- 
ways thought you was a fool, and now I know 
it ; and see here, Mr. Midships, pipe all hands to 
grog, and give those three chaps a double 
allowance.” 


“ Ay, ay, sir,” returned the mate. “Here, 
steward, bring up a dozen of whiskey.” 

“Yes, sah,” replied the steward, jumping 
down the companion-way, and almost instantly 
reappearing with the desired refreshment. 

“That’s your sort, my Jack of spadés,” 
shouted Tom Pipes, as he seized a bottle and 
flourished it about his head. “ Here’s to the 
mother, father, grandmother, and all the old 
maid aunts of the jolly dog that originated and 
first put in practice the glorious principle of 
taking French. ; 


A SERIOUS FOLLY. 
There is ho greater blunder than that of do 
& service so a8 to no thanks. it yee 
mean to do a kind action, do it in a kindly man- 
ner; there would not be half the lngresitnde of 


‘hold them in grateful remembrance is about as 


some lasting memori gratitude for wheat 
tad sold ‘at Trunscript. 


‘The verdant landscape would become a barren 
moor if no dews fell upon it. It comes so softly 
that the delicate tint and bloom upon the plant 
is not damaged or disturbed. So God's sweet 
influences come upon the human heart, and 
when the heats of the outer life, there 
come to the t, wai heart refreshings 
from the eternal source of life and beauty. 
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the good tarns they delight to chronicle were not 
so mixed up with the troublesome, the nny md 
able, or the selfish, as to seem but bad work 
at high wages. Necessity, or the determination 
to get on by any means, may induce a man AL 
accept such services; but to imagine that he 
+. 
“ What's that rising to the top, astern of ye 
there, fellers ¢” splattered Tom Pipes, who now , 
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BY JAMES WALTER GAINES. 


Hope is beaming, love is bright, 
When Ida’s mear my heart, 

Not e’en the sun, or meon’s pale light, 
Such soothing jays impart. 


‘Then let me clasp thee, dearest one, 
To this fond heart of mine; 

For thee I live, and thee alone— 
Wilt thou not say, “ I’m thine?” 


THE HORSE THIEF. 
BY CYRUS COBB.* 


“I wit tell you,” said our host, as he aid 
his well-filled pipe upon the little shelf near him, 
and again tipped his chair agaiast the side of the 
old kitchen, “I will tell you how l obtained her.” 

He referred to his wife, a woman of remark- 
ably fine appearance, who had just left the room, 
after having cleared away the supper-table, and 
made the fire in the great old-fashioned fireplace 
crackle and blaze with renewed vigor. She was 
beautifal, in the truest sense of the word. Her 
behaviour towards us, since we had made our 
stop at the house, had been marked by that peew- 
liar self-respect which adds so much te the ap- 
pearance of a lovely woman. Our eyes were all 
instantly tarned tothe host wish eagerness ; for 
there was something in the tone of his voice, and 
in the manner with which he laid down his pipe 
and rested his chair back, which told us that 
something interesting—deeply intesesting to him, 
at any rate—was about te be told. He waited 
unti all was still, and then commenced : 

“ it was a good many years ago, when J was 
a young man—lI think was twenty-four years 
old—I was wandering through the Western 
States. My parents were ‘well to do” im the 
world, and had given me a geod education, with 
the very commendable motive of fitting me for 
some weeful ocewpation im life. But as E began 
to bud into manhood, I became restless, and 
longed to be off somewhere—an ywhere—se long 


as my roaming dispesition—ne, not exactly dis 


position, but fever—could have its cravings fed 
and satisfied. This longing gained upon me, 
notwithstanding the distress of my parents, who 
were mot long im discovering the state of my 
mind. They used every means, which a devoted 
father and mother coulé thimk of, to divert my 
thoughts from this longing. But it was of no 
use-—go abroad I must. I was now a full grown 
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young man, and I could bear it no longer. So 
my folks, seeing that all their efforts were in 
vain, fixed me out with everything necessary for 
travelling, gave me their blessing and let me go. 

“T now felt likea freed bird. I roamed here 
and there, until I at length found myself on the 
western borders. Here was excitement enough 
for me, Late in the afternoon, one day, I 
was wandering along through the country on the 
extreme borders. I had not seen a house for 
several hours, It was kind of attractive, and 
kind of dreary, too. The woods were very 
thick through here, and there was a savage air 
about the place which led my mind very often 
into imaginations of bullet-holese—I carried a 
rife myself—knife-stabs, and scalped heads. 
The country around there did have a terrible 
reputation for such things—not by amy means 
confined to fights with the Indians, but relating 
to lawless transactions between the whites them- 
selves. Well, I wandered on until the sun had 
gone down and darkness had come on, when J 
saw a cabin off on a clearing which } had just 
entered. There was really a strong sense of re- 
lief on finding that I was im the presence of civ- 
ilization, for, although I was by po means a cow- 
ard, still the terrible gloominess about me made 
me long for some signs of a fellow-being. 

“TI quickly passed up the cart road to the 

building, and knocked—for although the door 
was open, which surprised me some, it then 
being late in the evening, I instinctively obeyed 
the impulse of home habit. There was no re 
sponse to my knocking, so I repeated it louder. 
The stillness which succeeded the raps sent a 
creeping dread through me. Certainly the house 
was inhabited, for I could see that plaim enough 
by the light of the moon, which enabled me to 
look abowt the premises some, aud te-sce into the 
room through the open deor. Then why was 
the door left open, at that time of the evening, 
and no lights to be seen ? 
“My mind was in this state of uncertainty, 
when J heard a sound which sent the blood 
thrilling through my veins with horror. It was 
surely a groan! Before I could move, it was re- 
peated. I could not be mistaken now. A sup- 
pressed, gurgling groan it surely was. It seemed 
to come from the back part of the hut. I 
grasped may rifle in my left hand and loosened 
my knife with my right, and crept to the spot 
where the groans seemed tobe. There was a 
small building there, which was probably useé te 
store some kind of produce im. 3 mademy way 
to it and cautiously looked in. 


“ Well might he groan—the man whom I saw 


im theve. He wasbound by thongs of leather to 
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flesh, during his efforts to get 


sions which the hard leather made. 
been gagged with some old cloth, which he had 


gleamed with joy, and he tried to speak ; but the 
effort only resulted in a gurgling, choking sound. 
His arms moved convulsively, with an impulsive 
attempt to reach them out to me, which carried 
the hard thongs deeper into his lacerated flesh. 
I quickly drew the gag from his mouth; but the 
relieving of his arms and legs was a much more 
difficult matter. It was critical work to cut the 
thongs without cutting the flesh ; but I succeeded 
in afew moments, and he was instantly on his feet. 

“He was a splendid specimen of a western 
pioneer—a tall, broad, muscular form, and 
strongly marked face—not with wrinkles, but 
with muscles.. He was a powerful man! I soon 
learned the cause of his situation. In a few 
words he told me that a band of reckless ruffians, 
headed by a dee’ villain, who went by the 
name of Dick Hiskey, had surprised him while 
eating supper, bound, gagged, and left him tied, 
where I found him, taking off all that was valu- 
able on the premises. All this he could have 
borne, but the villains had a worse object in 
view, They had carried off his only daughter. 

“He was a widower. His wife had died about 
a year before, leaving him with no one but this 
daughter to comfort his lone heart. She had 
done everything, which a child’s affection could 
do, to bring back happiness to his home; and 
well had she succeeded. Many a time had he 
fervently called God’s blessing upon her, in the 
outpouring thankfulness of his heart. But now 
she was gone—torn from his home by a wretch 
of the basest kind. 

“ Dick Hiskey was the leader of a band of 
horse thieves, robbers and murderers. In fact, no 
crime was too frightful for their depraved and 
reckless spirits. He had seen Mary, the pioneer’s 
daughter, and his base passions were aroused by 
the sight of her ripe and healthy beauty. The 
father scorned his approaches—for he did have 
the audacity to make overtures for her hand. 
His character was well known throughout that 
part of the country; and the idea of his coming 
to him, to sue for his Mary’s hand in marriage, 
was loathsome, He did not hesitate to let the 
villain know his feelings—such feelings as could 
only, be aroused in the heart of a doting father. 
“ Dick Hiskey was not the man to be easily 
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baffled. There were now two motives for suc- 
ceeding in his base determination 
to gratify his detestable passion and a longing for 
revenge. The pioneer knew enough of his char- 
acter to make him careful and guarded, as well 
as anxious, Fear was not in his nature; but 
the love for his child made him intensely fearful 
in regard to her. Hiskey, also, well knew the 
character of the man with whom he had to deal ; 
so that with all his reckless bravado, he was ex- 
tremely cautious in carrying out his designs. 

“The time at length came. The pioneer did 
not stop to tell me all the particulars.. It was 
enough that his home had been invaded by the 
villain, while he was off his guard, his daughter 
carried away, and he left as I had found him. 
And he felt it was fortunate that I had found him 
as I did, for he had expected every moment to 
see the ruffians back again, to finish him. He 
wondered, as it was, why they, had not killed 
him, for Dick Hiskey had a fiendish delight in 
drawing blood, to which many a victim could 


“ But he was alive and free now; that. was 
sufficient. He was nota man to take up much 
time in conjecture or talking. In fact, the infor- 
mation which he gave me was uttered in short 
sentences, with a deep, determined voice which 
sounded very peculiar to me, it was so steady 
and one-toned, and yet so full of intense inward 
excitement, He was determined to recover his 
child that night, if Heaven would aid him, He 
hardly seemed willing to ask me, a young man 
and an entire stranger, to help him. But there 
was no necessity of asking—for his misfortune 
instantly made me a fast friend, and the excite- 
ment of the adventure drove anything like fear 
from my mind; so that I was eager to be his 
companion, Then there was something roman- 
tic to me in the idea of rescuing a young and 
beautiful girl—for her father had told me that 
she was beautiful, and I had no reason to doubt 
him, for he did not talk idly. You must recol- 
lect that I was at just that age when such a 
romantic adventure would offer the greatest 
charms to my enthusiastic spirit. 

“We were soon on our way through the 
woods, with our rifles carefully loaded and our 
knives ready for instant drawing. The villains 
had left the arms of the pioneer, from forgetful- 
ness, probably, for they had taken everything 
valuable which they could find, But these were 
in a retired corner, in the shadow, and in their 
haste they had entirely overlooked them. 

“Tt was now aboat ten o’clock. The sky was 
covered with half scudding and half heavy 


clouds, through which the light of the moon 


a beam. The thongs had cut. deep into his 
MEE free, and the blood 
was oozing out and filling up the deep compres- 
| 
loosened just enough to enable him to utter the | 
horrible groans which had so startled me. As 
his blood-shot eyes met mine, he instinctively 
comprehended that I was a friend. His eyes 
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would try now and then to break, without suc- 
cess, and then all would be darkness again. My 

* companion seemed to know where to find his 
enemies, for he kept straight on through the 
woods and across the uneven road with a deter- 
mined and confident tread. I have before told 
you of the impression of power which his ap- 

* ‘pearance made upon me. If I felt then that he 

" ‘was powerful, I by no means felt that impression 
less while we were striding on our way. There 
‘was combined with his appearance an air which 
told me that no common mind was in the man. 

‘The manner of reciting his account to me im- 
pressed me strongly with this belief—although 
his appearance, the physiognomy of his face, and 
the general expression of the whole man was 
enough. Then his manner ever since had been 
remarkable. It was calm, outwardly, and yet 
the excitement within was almost to bursting. 
His strides were long, and it seemed as though 
his feet would sink down into the ground at 

" every step—so fall of iron determination was his 
tread. I would often have to quicken my pace 
into a kind of trot, to keep up with him. 

‘On we went, through woods and bushes. 
“Mile after mile was passed in that silence—a 
silence broken only by the howling of the 
wolves, the shrieks of the panther, the cries of 
other animals which I did not know, and the 
, crackling of the bushes beneath our tread. Now 
and then a bird, disturbed from its roost by our 

proach, would fly screaming into the darkness. 
én we went,like two grim shadows, mile after mile. 

“Once the moonlight shone down from a mo- 
mentary break in the clouds. It rested upon the 
face of my companion. I turned my eyes up to 
“his countenance, as it were, by instinct. I started 
at the look which was there. The moonlight 
came directly down upon his head, throwing the 
_ shadows of his strong brows down on to his 
face. His eyes gleamed with fierce intensity 
from the brow-shadows—lit up more by the fire 
within than by the moon. The powerful mus- 
cles of his face looked fearfully rigid in the 
‘downward white light. The clouds opened only 
for an instant—they closed, and all was darkness. 
I knew not why it was, but that glancing 
sight of the pioneer’s face sent an iron strength 
“into my own nerves. I was ready for anything. 
I felt a deep confidence that we should succeed. 

** Well, we walked—if walk you would call it 
—for full four hours, when I became aware, by 
some open clearings which we crossed, that we 
were near the abodes of men. My companion 
now trod with more caution. He did not go on 
ini a straight course, as before, but approached in 
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noiseless as the grave. Under the guidance of 
the pioneer, I crept ‘along in a manner which 
would have done honor to a more experienced 
second. 

“ Suddenly my companfon stopped in the midst 
of a cluster of trees, and made a motion for me 
to remain where T'was. He then approached to 
the edge of the forest, knelt down, put the tall 
bushes aside, and looked out. He appeared to 
look searchingly around and listen for some 
time, and then giving me a sign to follow, he 
stepped out into the clearing. I obeyed the sign 
and in an instant’ was by his side. 

“T instinctively gave a tighter grasp to my 
Tifle, and my heart beat faster. ‘We were in the 
neighborhood of houses. I counted all I could 
see in the darkness; there were four. ‘This, 
thought I, is the ruffians’ settlement. ‘I was not 
mistaken. ‘The pioneer motioned me to be cau- 
tious, and then crept towards a house which was 
larger than the rest. We were soon under the 
shadow of the building, where we stood to con- 
fer together. ‘This was Dick Hiskey’s place, as 
I had suspected. “The pioneer felt certain that 
his daughter was there, and he now set his mind 
energetically to work to find a plan for releasing 
her. I did not pretend to tink. There was a 
certain air about my companion which drew all 
my attention to him. I stood waiting for his 
plan. All he wished was to get into the honse 
without making a noise, and he would bid defi- 
ance to any mortal enemy in that place. “He bid 
me stay where I was, and then disappeared 
around the side of the house. 

“He had been gone but a few moments, when 
he returned and made known his discovery and 
plans. He had found an open place, which was 
used as a window, large enough to admit his 
body, in the upper part of the opposite side of 
the house. How he was to get in there, I could 
not guess ; but he soon relieved my mind. He 
made known his plan, and we set to work. We 
went into the woods and found a young tree of 

the right size. ‘We soon cut it down with our 
sharp knives, and took off the branches. We 
were fearfully still in our work. We carried it to 
the house and put the large end firmly into the 
ground, at such a distance from the house as to 
allow the other end to reach far enough into the 
opening so that the whole might be firm. ‘The 
pioneer then peered into my face for a moment, 
and feeling assured by its expression that I was 
prepared to do my best, let what would come, he 
placed ‘his’ hands on the tree, with his rifle 
strapped to his back, and in a few moments 
disappeared through the opening. 


an indirect kind of circle. Our tread was now 


“T now listened intently, but no sound met 
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my strained powers of hearing. All was silent. 
My heart beat hard against my breast, and my 
body ached, so great was the tension of all my 
nerves. The stillness was, awful! Some time 
had now elapsed, and yet no sounds of any kind 
had met my ears. The tension of my nerves 
began to give way, and a fidgety nervousness 
take its place. I began to feel anxious for the 
pioneer. What if there should be more men in- 
side than he had suspected, and they should be 
aroused by any noise and overpower him! I 
knew well that his strength could cope with ten 
times his number in a fair hand-to-hand fight; 
but here it might be different. His powers might 
be impeded by the presence of his daughter, if he 
should find her ; and then, again, all the strength 
in the world would not be proof against a rifle- 
ball, even if fired from a coward’s rifle. My 
nervous imagination now almost drove me mad, 
I could bear it no longer, and had just placed my 
hands on the tree to ascend—to die, if die I must 
—when a noise of fire-arms, lond voices, and bit- 
ter curses, mingled with the quick and heavy 
tread of men’s feet, burst out upon the stillness, 
The next moment, I heard the cabin door crash. 
“TI cocked my rifle and rushed around the cor- 
ner of the building just in time to send my ball 
into a dark figure, which was vomiting forth 
curses, while its right arm was just levelling a 
pistol at the head of the pioneer—whose gigantic 
form loomed up in the darkness—while a form in 
woman’s clothing was clinging to him with des- 
peration. I knew that it was Mary, and the 
thought sent a courage into my heart, and a 
strength into my nerves, which made me_ feel 
equal to a dozen villains. The ruffian sank un- 
der my rifle-ball, and in the next, instant my 
knife was buried deep into the heart of another, 
who at this moment rushed from the cabin. With 
a horrible curse on his lips, he dropped dead at 
my feet. My blood was now up and boiling. 
I felt and acted like a tiger. Four more of the 
wretches now fell upon us, for the noise and tu- 
mult of the fight had aroused them from their 
sleep, and, always prepared for surprise, they 
were not long in arriving at the scene of action. 
“They could not use their rifles before coming 
up to us, for the darkness prevented them from 
telling friend from foe, Better had it been for 
them had they been able to do it, for before they 
could fire, we were among them, using our 
knives with terrible rapidity, The pioneer had 
laid his now senseless child on the grass, at a 
safe distance from the fight, during the moment’s 
interval after I had disposed of the second raf- 


fian ; and his enormous strength and astonishing 


agility were enough for the four men alone, I am. 


sure. I felt equalto them: myself; and between 
us both, we made short work of it. I tell you, 
my friends, my arm felt like«moving iron. I 
aimed my blows with a concentrated rapidity 
which gave my foes no chance to use fire-arms, 
and but little chance to use their knives. Two 
or three more came up; but they merely rushed 
unto death—for the pioneer was now terrible in 
his aroused ‘strength, and they seemed like chil- 
dren before his arm. My attention was all 
needed for myself, but once in a while my eyes 
would catch sight of the raising of his arm ; then 
would come the almost crashing clang of a knife, 
and a head would disappear in the darkness. 

“Tt was soon done, Every one of the ruffians 
were dead. It was done quicker than I have 
been telling it to you. Wehad not come off un- 
scathed. I had received one or two rather severe 
wounds, and several slashing cuts; but none of 
them were dangerous. The pioneer had received 
a bullet wound in the left arm,.and a knife slash 
on his side, which-had cut through the clothes 
and slightly penetrated the flésh. ‘This was all 
that we had suffered. His bullet wound he had 
received inthe cabin-from the rifle of Dick His- 
key, who was the first-to-sound the alarm. He 
was awakened from his sleep by the creaking of 
the stairs which the heayy form of the pioneer 
made while going down to the lower rooms. The 
ruffian did not rouse himself at first, which gave 
the pioneer—who was made intensely cautious 
by the creaking—time to release his daughter, 
whom he luekily found in the first room he. en- 
tered. This done, he made for the outside door. 
Dick Hiskey, now fully aroused, seized his rifle 
and rushed out of his room. He hastily aimed 
it at the dim form of the pioneer, and fired. The 
bullet went through the left arm. The pioneer 
fired with greater care. The raffian’s form 
bounded upwards, and then fell with a heavy 
crash on the floor. The noise had aroused the 
other villains—the pioneer had burst through the 
door—and the rest you know. 

“But it is getting to be bed-time; so I will 
end, We remained at the villains’ settlement 
until morning, aiid then started for the. pioneer’s 
home with a horse and team—for there were 
plenty of horses on the place which did not eome 
there honestly, I assure you. The remainder we 
took care of afterwards. 

“ Well, you can guess the rest. of my story 
about as well as if I should tell you. Mary has 
been your hostess ever since you came here. I 
never regretted that dark night’s adventure.” § 

Our host rose from his chair, locked the doors, 
and lighting our lamps, he bid us good night ; 
_and we retired to our beds. 
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MY SISTER. 
BY LENA B, PHILLIPS. 


The pale rose drops its lily buds 
Above her mossy grave, 

And the mourning weeping-willows 
Stowly above her wave. 

There my brown-eyed sister sleeps, 
With the cold sod on her breast, 

_ And her white hands meekly folded, 

In peaceful, happy rest. 


We robed our darling in snowy white, 
Twined bright blossoms in her hair ; 

And pressed a long kiss on her brow— 
So very young and fair. 

‘Her merry voice is hushed in death, 
We shall ne’er hear it more, 

Until we meet mid that blessed throng 
Upon the promised shore. 


The breezes murmur around her last home, 
While the pale rose bends its head, 

And the wild bird chants solemnly 
A sad requiem to the dead; 

Though I may wander to other climes, 

: Far away on the ocean deep, 

I will ne’er forget the mossy grave, 

Where my brown-eyed sister sleepe. 


‘MY FIRST NIGHT ASHORE. 
A NAUTICAL SKETCH. 


BY DUNCAN MC’LEAN. 


Captains G. and C. were both at Smyrna, 
commanders of fine brigs, bound to Boston. 
‘This was to be the last trip of both captains, who 
having scraped together a few thousand dollars, 
intended to remain on shore and get spliced ; in 
other words, to take unto themselves wives. 


The period of our history was “the good old 
times,” when gold chains and wooden legs, rum, 


rows and bloody noses, were in fashion, and 


“when shipmasters, as well as sailors, were in the 


habit of swearing without rhyme or reason. 
Now the two captains aforesaid, were warm, 
personal friends, and entered into each other’s 
plans of future anticipated happiness with as 
much interest as if they had been born brothers. 
They everhauled the bad habits they would have 
to discontinue, if they wished to appear respect- 
able on shore, and among these, swearing, they 
decided, must be cut off first. With this object 
in view, they bound themselves in honor, not to 
swear or use a profane word during the passage 
home, and to make themselves more careful, 
drew up in writing an obligation, that the offend- 
ing party should forfeit to the other the sum of 
$150, or if both sinned, the amount of their ob- 
ligations should be appropriated towards “the 
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conversion of the heathen.” They next dis- 
cussed the use of rum and tobacco, but came to 
the conclusion that these were necessaries of life 
at sea, and it would be time enough to cut them 
off gradually after they were settled on shore. 
One thing at a time was considered well enough, 
especially as neither of the captains cared much 
for rum, only as a means of drinking each 
other’s health. 

Full of good resolves and pleasant hopes, they 
had a parting glass or two of unadulterated 
Jamaica, and then set sail with a fine, whole- 
‘sail breeze, bound to Boston. Their brigs were 
both armed clippers of 250 tons, well manned 
and found. It was delightful to see them skim- 
ming side-by-side, out of the bay, with sky-sails 
fore and aft, and studding-sails on both sides ; 
but when they cleared the’Grecian Archipelago, 
the wind came ahead, and they separated on 
opposite tacks, and met no more during the 
passage. 

The Crow was commanded by Captain G, 
and as we are mostly interested in her fortunes, 
we will give a brief sketch of her captain. He was 
about forty years of age, five feet seven inches 
high, very stout, but not fat.. His face was fall and 
open, and though he could frown, a good-natur- 
ed half-laugh was habitual to him. One could 
always see his teeth. He was a good man to all 
under him, and like the general run of American 
shipmasters, looked out sharply for the interests 
of the owners. 

With head winds and calms, his patience’ was 
sorely tried in working down the Mediterranean, 
but he did not swear, and fortunately he caught 
a fair slant through the Straits of Gibraltar, 
while hundreds of vessels were lying at anchor. 


Among them, he thought he saw the Pigeon, 


commanded by his friend, but was not sure. 
With the broad Atlantic before him, a fine vessel 
under his feet, manned by as gallant a crew as 
ever trod a ratlin, he clapped the canvass on her, 


and away she went in glorious style. In eighteen 
days he was within three hundred miles of Boston, 


and made sure of being in by New Year’s Day ; 
but unluckily a tremendous northwest gale came 
on, and he was compelled to heave his vessel to, 
under a close-reefed main-topsail. The gale in- 
creased to a hurricane, blew away his topsail, 
and snapped the main-yard in the slings. The 
weather too, was intensely cold, so much so, that 
the sea froze almost as fast as it fell upon her 
decks. Iced up to the leading trucks, and several 
of his crew disabled, he was compelled to up 
stick and stand for the Gulf Stream to be thawed, 
and at the same time to have a chance to get 


“another main-yard aloft, Suffice it to say, after 
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repairing damages, he lost another main-yard, 
and a whole suit of sails, and-was at one time so 
badly frost-bitten, that he was half inclined to 
bear up for Bermuda; but remembering that 
the Pigeon must also have the same gale, he 
concluded to weather it out while he had a stitch 
of canvass to spread. After three weeks of in- 
cessant toil, during which time he never turned 
in or shifted his clothes, he was fortunate enough 
to reach Boston at last. His first question to 
the pilot, who boarded him, was: 

Has the Pigeon arrived 

“No, sir, not a vessel has arrived for three 
weeks,” 

“ Thank God,” sighed Captain G., “I’ve got 
along thas far without swearing, and it will be 
(here he paused), no, I wont say it, hard,—that’s 
the word without a handle to it,—if I don’t get 
along with a clean mouth to the wharf. Pilot, 
when you get her pointed right, come down in 
the cabin and have a drop of stuff to thaw your 
between-decks out.” 

Captain G, had been so much on deck, ex- 
posed to the weather, that he was quite light- 
headed, and his very eyes seemed to have been 
diminished and puckered by incessant watching, 
so that he only covered the bottom of the glass, 
when he exchanged courtesies with the pilot, 
aware that he was too weak to dive deeper. It 
had been well for him, if he had then resolved 
not to drink any more that day, as the sequel 
will show, 

His owners were upon the wharf to receive 


him with a carriage, and the moment he landed . 


they hurried him to the custom house, entered 
the vessel and then drove him to one of their 
houses where an excellent dinner was ready. 


They were rejoiced, for their vessel had a cargo 
on hoard which was in great demand, besides 
they had won several heavy bets from the owners 
and backers of the Pigeon. 


We will now relate Captain G.’s experience in 
his own words as nearly as we can remember : 
“T had a glorious dinner, with such drinking 
as ought to be a warning to all salts, who may 
be used up at sea. In vain I protested against 
having my glass filled, the ladies insisted, and 
the gentlemen compelled me to drink again and 
again, till I nearly fell from my chair. At last 
I became desperate, for I felt myself gradually 
sinking into insensibility ; and jumping abruptly 
from the table, demanded in a voice of thunder, 
that I should be sent home, without further 
parley. The weather was awful; a heavy fall of 
snow was melting under the influence of a south- 
west rain storm, alavanches were thundering 
from the tops of the houses, and the streets were 


covered with gully a fathom deep. My mother, 
brother and sisters resided in Roxbury, and I 
may add, my sweetheart also, all of whom, I 
knew, would be waiting to receive me with open 
arms. A carriage and four were soon placed at 
my disposal, with a steady driver, to carry me 
home, and as we wallowed through Washington 
Street, and across the Neck, I enjoyed a few 
cat-naps, waking up now and again, full of the 
idea that I was still at sea, and that the brig had 
either broached to or fallen off by the lee. A 
scramble or two to get on deck, however, restored 
me to consciousness, and again I would drop off, 
only to be woke with another bold dash to get on 
deck. When I reached home my hat was full of 
cable-tier pinches, and my face was as black as 
my hat, even the red which the ram had thrown 
over it, was under clouds of darkness. But all 
this made no difference to my kind mother and 
sisters, nor to her who was shortly to be mine 
forever ; they covered me with kisses and em- 
braces, till I was almost as drunk with joy, as I 
was with ram. Stupid and weather-beaten as I 
was, my heart beat wildly with pleasure as I re- 
ceived and returned their warm embraces; all 
the sufferings of a life-time were forgotten in a 
moment; but I felt myself drunk, my tongue 
was too large for my mouth, and I could not 
speak the joys I felt. 

“ The excitement of meeting over, my sweet- 
heart held a looking-glass before me, and joking- 
ly asked how long I had been in the coal trade. 
It was evident that I had been mopping the 
floor of the carriage with my face. The ladies, 
however, soon put a clean face upon me, curled 
my hair, and tried to make me cheerful ; but*I 
was too far gone to enjoy their company, so I 
asked my mother to light me to bed. While 
following her up stairs, my head reeled twice or 
thrice, I fancied myself once more on board the 
brig, and when I entered the bed-room, in an- 
swer to a request to take off my boots, I addressed 


my mother as the mate: ‘ Now, Mr. Brown,’ I 
said, ‘keep her on this tack till twelve o’clock if 
no change takes place in the weather, but if any 


change happens, be sure and call me ;’ so saying, 
I bundled into bed, boots and all. A minute or 


two afterwards, I opened my eyes and saw a 
light burning on the table, when I jumped out of 
bed and roared: ‘ You steward, take away this 
light; how often shall I tell you never to leave a 
naked light anywhere? You'll make me swear 
yet in spite of anything I can do to avoid it.’ 
My brother came and took the light, so, once 
more, boots and all, I bundled into bed. About 
midnight, a terrible squall burst upon the house ; 
the window-blinds slammed from side to side, 
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the rain rushed down in torrents, and the very 
house rocked to its foundation. Full of the idea 
that I was still at sea, I jumped out of bed and 
landed on all fours over a chair. There could 
be no mistake in my imagination, the brig had 
been thrown on her beam-ends, and the sea was 
-making a fair breach over her ; I thought I heard 
the mate, too, calling the men aft, to cut away 
the mainmast, the very last thing I would think 
of doing. Determined to countermand the or- 
‘der, I scrambled. to the cabin door, and made a 
bold rush up the attic stairs to reach the deck ; 
_ but in my progress a long-handled rat trap seized 
ome by the heel of my left boot, and went clink- 
ety-clank as I bounded up. At the head of the 
stairs was a flat sky-light, through which the 
moon shed her troubled light, and this was the 
companion-way. A desperate dash at it, head 
on, like a bull at a gate, sent it frame and all in- 
to the back-yard. I was now in the companion- 
way and could see the whole deck, and what a 
sight! There lay the brig on her beam-ends, or 
nearly so, for the roof of the house was to me 
the deck; she was pitching and rolling in the 
trongh of the sea, but her masts (the chimneys) 
were still standing. Steadying myself as well as 
I could in the companion-way, I mustered cour- 
age, and roared out in my usual style: ‘ Who's 
at the wheel?’ ‘Jim,’ somebody answered (it 
was probably the creaking of the window-blinds 
below). ‘ Very well, Jim, ease her as she pitches, 
and take care she don’t pitch you overboard. 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Brown,’ was my next halloo, 
and distinctly I heard him answer, ‘ Ay, ay, sir.’ 
‘Send the men aft at once, to clew the main- 
fopsailup. Do youhear me? ‘Hear h—l,’ an 
old salt growled out close to my ear. ‘Who's 
that swearing ; bring the reprobate here and I’ll 
skin him alive. Did I not tell you I was going 
‘to do all the swearing this passage myself? Kase 
her, ease her, Jim,’ I said, turning to the man at 
‘the wheel, for she pitched dreadfully. ‘Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Brown,’ I bellowed out a dozen 
times, but got no answer. ‘Mr. Brown, for the 
last time and be —— to'you (I did not say it, 
though I felt mad enough to swear through a 
mile of bibles), answer if you don’t come!’ 
‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ fell faintly on my ear, as if the 
‘speaker were in the main-top. 

“ Raising my eyes aloft and changing my posi- 
tion, I was almost swept out of the companion-way 
by a heavy sea, which came thundering over the 
quarter and swept the decks fore and aft (it was 
the first installment of an alavanche), and filled 
the cabin. ‘Steward, steward, tarn out, you 
Jay (lubber, I was going to say) fellow, and 
shut the companion-way. Bring up my so’- 
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‘trap in the attic). 


wester with you.’ Turning my eyes again to the 
main+top, I sung out: ‘Don’t you cut a rope- 
yarn, Mr. Brown, or I'll kill you, by ——, by 
something, that’s not swearing. Come down 
and get the main-topsail off her.’ 

“Becoming restless, turned my attention 
again to the deck, and hallooed with all my 
might : ‘Men, lay aft here, and square the head 
yards,’ for a sudden gust of wind had swept 
away the main-topsail, and left nothing but the 
naked yards (it was no doubt an old shirt or 
some other piece of linen, which had been caught 
up by the gale and tossed across the field of 
view). Rendered desperate by having all my or- 
ders neglected, I made a bold push on deck, and 
scrambled to reach the weather rail (the ridge of 
the reof), which I éffected with great difficulty, 
but did not swear. And ‘now, O, horror of 
horrors ! the brig was bottom up, and I alone was 
upon her keel. Appalled with the disaster, I 
could hardly pray. For a moment, I was silent, 
but feeling the rat-trap still fast to my heel, I 
ventured to cast a glance at it, and thought I 
saw a man struggling to reach me (it was an old 
red shirt which had become tangled with the 
My humanity was aroused, 
but in reaching out my hand to aid him, I lost 
my balance, and a heavy sea (an alavanche) 


wrecked in a snow-pile, with a red shirt hoisted 
on the handle of a rat-trap for a signal of dis- 
tress. How I struggled to the surface I can’t 
say, but in’striking out, I clutched a clothes’ 
line, stretched across the yard, and hung on for 
dear life till I got the water out of my eyes. 
What a change met my bewildered sight! . The 
brig was booming along under a crowd of can- 
vass, and I was towing astern I could see the 
lights in her cabin windows. 

“« Hulloa, there !’ I shouted, ‘ hulloa ! on deck, 
there! hulloa, ship ahoy, man overboard !’ when 
up went one of the cabin windows, and my 

Who’s there What do you want?” 

“*Want, you son ofa ——’ (no, I darsn’t 
swear). What is there in swearing that makes 
it so sweet to the taste of a sailor in distress? 
But I had made up my mind not to swear, and I 
smothered the rising malediction that was half- 
hatched in my mouth. ‘ Want 4—haul the main- 
sail up, back the main-yard, and bring the brig 
to the wind. ase off the jib sheet. Do you 
hear? Down with the helm, and stop her way, 
or she'll tow my arias off. I can’t hold on 
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another minute !’ All this time I was holding on | 
to the clothes line and striking out with both feet. 

“In another minute lights were beaming 
through every window, and soon women in pet- 
ticoats, and my brother in his drawers, came to 
the reseue, I was carried bodily into the house. 
And such a picture! my face was covered with 
blood, my shirt and waistcoat were in tatters, 
and my pants were split from clew to earing, 
but the rat-trap still stuck to me like a brother. 

“« How came you in the yard? inquired my 
mother. ‘What’s the matter, brother?” ‘Dear 
me,’ said my sisters, ‘How badly you bleed,’ 
said my sweetheart. ‘Tell me how you have 
hurt yourself 

* Stop, for mercy’s sake don’t ask any more 
questions, I can’t tell you without swearing, and 
I’m under bonds not to swear! O, what would 
I give to open my lower tier upon everything an 
inch high, and an hour old! But it must not be.’ 

“I was confined to the house a week, before I 
was able to show myself abroad; but a month 
elapsed ere I was myself again. About this time 
the Pigeon arrived, with nothing but her lower 
masts and bowsprit standing. She encountered 
the same gale farther east, that I had experienced, 
and in addition to the loss of her topmasts, had 
to throw her guns overboard. Her bulwarks, 
boats and galley were also gone, and poor C. 
was reduced full fifty pounds in weight, since he 
left Smyrna. 

“ His first question was about my vessel, the 
Crow, and when he learned she had been.in a 
month, he could not help exclaiming: ‘ The 
d—1 she has!’ Honor bright, he acknowledged 
the sin; but I would not accept the forfeit, upon 
the ground that his unguarded expression was 
not swearing ; but he insisted; so to quiet his 
conscience, I induced him to refer it to our par- 
son. Theholy man wrote an essay upon it twice 
as long as this yarn, in which he cited two hun- 
dred cases where the use of Mr. Tapertoes’ name 
was not swearing; two hundred where it was, 
and twenty-five doubtful; but came to no con- 
clusion about the case submitted to him. 

“ As neither of us ever swore afterwards, only 
to love our wives, when we were spliced, the 
subject dropped. The terrible experience of my 
first night on shore induced me to cut rum also, 
so Iam now a member of the ‘church, and in 

standing.” 

Captain G. is still alive and well, and though 
his hair is gray, it curls as naturally as a pig’s 
tail. He continues devoted to the fair sex, and 
may be seen at every important ship launch, doing 
the amiable by them. Long may he wave, for a 
better-hearted old salt never broke a biscuit. 


FIRST LOVE, 
BY EMMA CARRA. 


Tue mild rays of a Jane sun came in through 
the wide open door of ‘an old, smoke-stained 
blacksmith’s shop which stood, at the time our . 
story commences, but a short distance from our . 
populous and busy city. Tall spires could be 
plainly seen in the distance, but their beauty and — 
symmetry did not detract from the picturesque 
view that surrounded it. Natare now seemed to ~ 
wear a holiday garb; birds danced on the bend- 
ing boughs of the old apple-tree at the back of: 
the dingy shop, with sweet songs echoing from their 
tiny throats, and the clover fields sent in an m- 
vigorating perfume. Scarcely had the sun begun 
to tinge the morning sky preparatory to bursting 
forth in his glory, when Oliver Prescott, the young 
apprentice, came out from the low, brown house 
down the road, and with his eyes bent in the 
direction where the great orb of day would soon 
appear, he went slowly forward towards his ac- 
customed place of labor; but the motive power 
which should have made his step elastic seemed | 
to be wanting. Once only did he turn his head, 
or stop while on his way to the old shop, and 
that was when he came opposite a white gate 
that shut in Mabel Lyle’s flower-bed .in front of 
her wealthy father’s mansion. Here he rested 
his arms on the fence and gazed on the flowers, 
thinking of the sweet face and musical voice of 
the cultivator of this little patch of flowers, and 
also of the proud mother’s scornful glance while 
sitting at her window, when he once handed 
Mabel, from over the fence, the fresh root of a 
forget-me-not, and timidly requested her to give 
it a place in some remote corner of her garden. 
That mother’s look went to his soul and so did 
Mabel’s smile, and from that hour the black- 
smith’s shop, which was never agreeable, was 
more like a prison to Oliver, than a welcome 
place of industry, and his whole study seemed 
to be how he might leave it, and leave it honorably. 
Oliver leaned on the fence, musing and looking 
at the thriving flowers in their various stages of 
maturity ; there was the tall, unbending orchis, 
seemingly glorying over those of more humble 
pretensions, and the struggling nasturtion and 
convolvulus, ambitiously trying to climb, but 
needing aid to rise from the earth. , 

Oliver was about to draw a comparison between 
his own inward and ever striving ambition and 
the object of his thoughts, when he heard the 
raising of an upper casement, and on looking 
up he beheld Mabel’s father attired in his elegant — 
morning costume. The youthful apprentice felt 
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the hot blood rush to his cheeks as the master of 
the house looked down to the garden, and he 
feared a reprimand for loitering at the gate ; 
but the talented lawyer did not seem to notice 
him, or if he did he did not speak. 

Oliver turned away from viewing the little 
garden, and passing his toil-stained hands across 
his brow, he tried to drive out unpleasant thoughts 
that would linger in spite of every effort to ban- 
ish them. As he passed up to the shop he slowly 
turned the key in the padlock, and threw the 
wide doors back with the same listless air he had 
manifested since he left his benefactor’s house 
down the road. The sun now shining brightly 
cast a glow over the smoke begrimmed place, but 
did not seem to kindle any cheerfulness in the 
young man’s heart, and he mechanically lighted 
the fire on the forge, and placed a piece of iron 
among the coals ; then going once more into the 
open air he stretched himself along a low bench 
under the apple-tree in the rear of the shop, and 
taking from his pocket a small volume, began to 
read. 


The little rivulet near the fence went leaping 
by over its pebbly bed, and the birds sang above 
him, the bees hummed around him, and each 
sound was heard by the young student; but all 
was harmony in nature and did not disturb him 
in his studies. It was the life of one of America’s 
noblest sons that the apprentice was reading, nay, 
studying ; for every word stamped on the pages 
of the life of Franklin, was as indelibly engraven 
on’ Oliver’sbrain. It had been his companion in 
the narrow bedroom he occupied alone. 

Forgetting that the fire on the forge needed re- 
plenishing, Oliver read on ; at length, casting his 
eyes upward he exclaimed, ‘Had Franklin 
remained in his father’s shop he might indeed 
have given a little light to the world in his em- 
ployment of chandler, but he never would have 
brought lightning from the clouds, nor represent- 
ed his country in foreign courts.” And then as 
the involuntary pun he had uttered concerning 
light came before his mind, he smiled and once 
more resumed reading the life of the great states- 
man and philosopher. 

The sun climbed up and glowed on the pages 
of the book that the apprentice held, and still he 
read on while the cool morning breeze fanned his 
cheek. 

“ Oliver! Oliver!’’ was called from the dingy 
shop, in no very pleasant tones, but the youthfal 
student did not heed it, for his mind was far 
away. In imagination he saw the tallow-chand- 
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again repeated in a louder voice, accompanied 
by a rough hand on his shoulder. 

“© that I had the wings of an eagle, that I 
might soar to where the sound of the hammer on 
the anvil would never reach me!” exclaimed 
the apprentice, springing to his feet in a half 
unconscious state, and looking into his employer’s | 
face with a half-bewildered air. 

“Foolish boy!” shouted the rich old black- 
smith, giving him another shake to bring him to 
his senses; and then he continued in an excited 
manner, “I declare, Oliver, I never shall make 
anything of you, and I might as well stop trying 
first as last, for it does seem to me you grow 
lazier and lazier every dey; always wasting your 
time over some book, reading the lives of great 
men, as though what they did was anything to a 
blacksmith. Here I took you from the Orphan 
Asylum, when you wasn’t more than eight years 
old, because I had no boy of my own, and after 
sending you to school till you know almost 
enough for a lawyer, I thought to bring you up 
in my footsteps, learn you the good old useful 
trade that I learned when a boy, and which help- 
ed me to pay for the brown house down the road 
and all the land for a good piece round it. Yes, 
Oliver, my wife and I have looked to the time 
when you might take the stand that has made 
me master of a good home and a few thousand to 
support us in our old age; but I begin to think 
we both shall have to give up all the plans we 
had in store for you, and let you take your own 
course, for you will not work. I excused it, 
Oliver, when you used to go to school, and thought 
if I let you indulge in reading and studying then, 
when you left school you would see the folly of 
wasting your time so foolishly and go to work ; 
and by-and-by when you got older you would 
marry some smart girl from the neighborhood, 
and bring her home where we could all enjoy 
ourselves by being industrious and having a 
plenty of this world’s comforts.” 

There was a slight curl of haughtiness on the 
full lip of the young blacksmith, as the industri- 
ous old man took the book from his hand and 
spoke to him in the manner we have written, 
and for some moments after Mr. Prescott ceased 
speaking, Oliver made no remark, but stood with 
his back to the tree, and his eyes turned towards 
the ground. P 

“Marry some girl from the neighborhood !” 
he exclaimed, mentally. ‘‘ There is not one in it, 
poor orphan as I am, that I would take for a 
wife, except Mabel Lyle, and she would never 
become the wife of a blacksmith, were he ever so 
rich.” And a deep blush suffused his cheeks at 
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athe ward, determined not to retrograde. 
< “Oliver, Oliver! I say, you !” was 


the rich lawycr’s danghter in connection with 
marriage, for between the blacksmith’s family 
and Mr. Lyle’s there had never been any intima- 
cy, although their houses stood near each other; 
and this was not strange, for their tastes and pur- 
suits were so unlike. 

Oliver stood for a few moments in silence, and 
then looking respectfully into the blacksmith’s 
face, he answered : 

“You have been very kind to me from child- 
hood up, and I suppose you think me ungrateful, 
Mr. Prescott, in not working industriously at the 
trade you have endeavored to teach me ; but, in- 
deed, I should prove false to the good maxims 
that I have heard from your lips if I pretended 
to be happy while laboring at the anvil. My 
soul longs for something different, something on 
which my mind can feed, All were not born to 
be blacksmiths, and I feel that if I am compelled 
to remain here and still carry on the business that 
made you rich, I shall never be useful anywhere, 
J—I—wish that you would release me from my 
engagement here, and let me go free to seek more 
congenial employment,and where, perhaps at some 
future time, I may be useful to you. I would 
not be ungrateful, but to remain where my em- 
ployment is so distasteful is not the way to show 
you that I remember with gratitude your kind 
treatment of me in the past.” 

For a few moments Mr, Prescott looked at the 
young man in silence, and then while his eye 
moistened with the emotion he vainly endeavored 
to restrain, he said: 

“Go, Oliver, you are free. I will no longer 
try to keep you; but mind, boy, this all comes 
of reading so many books ; they have completely 
turned your childish brain; and if you go on in 
this way, I shall expect by and-by to hear of your 
going crazy, if you do not repent of your idle 
ways, and come back and be industrious.” 

Oliver made no answer, for he was too happy 
to speak; one feeling alone pervaded his soul, 
and that was he was free—free to choose his 
occupation, free to study and read. 

A few minutes later several of the men em- 
ployed by Mr. Prescott came into the shop to 
commence their day’s labor; but O, how differ- 
ent in form, features and manner were they to 
the slender, pale-faced apprentice, with his ever 
restless eye, and intellectual forehead. They 
had brawny arms and strong sinews like. their 
employer, and the rimg of their heavy strokes on 
the anvil went out on the air, accompanied by 
jokes and songs that told plainly that they 
enjoyed the occupation that gave them bread. 
Mr, Prescott went from one part of the shop to 


the other, giving various orders to his men, and 


then turning to Oliver, he said im a kind tone that 
his breakfast was ready and he had better go to | 
the house now; then passing out, the apprentice 
was left alone with the men. 

“Get usa bucket of water from the brook, 
Oliver,” said one who acted as foreman of the shop. 

“TI shall do no such thing,” answered the 
youth, 

“The deuce you wont,” returned the other ; 
“we shall see when the old man comes in, You 
know he always tells you he wont bring up a 
boy to be lazy, and it is always the apprentice’s 
duty to do the rough work of the shop.” 

“ Well, Z shall not do it any longer,” answered 
Oliver, with energy. \ 

“ And what do you intend to do for a living, 
my boy?” inquired another of the workmen, 
ironically. 

“ Run for the presidency one of these days,”’ 
replied a third, with a taunting laugh. 

“‘ Maybe,” remarked the foreman, with a sneer ; 
“he is so smart. Or he may become a great 
lawyer one of these days, like Squire Lyle. I 
suppose he would like to have it so or ’most any 
way, if he can only get a living without working 
for it.” 

The youth cast upon the foreman a glance fall 
of contempt, as he replied, ‘Should I turn law- 
yer, you may one day be glad to get my services 
to save you from punishment due for some crime.” 

The strong man’s face turned to an ashen hue, 
and he advanced a few steps towards the appren- 
tice, but one of more athletic frame who had not 
spoken till now, sprang in front of him, saying, 
“Let the boy alone, Jake; you are always teas- 
ing him, and then if he gives you answers that 
you don’t like, you make complaints,” 

Oliver looked gratefully into the face of the 
last speaker, and then as the foreman after utter- 
ing a deep oath returned to his work he went out 
and walked in the direction of his home, 

Once more Oliver came to the gate that shut 
in Mabel’s garden, and this time, as he neared 
the wicket, he saw her slight form bent in the 
midst of her shrubbery and flowers: her face was 
turned from him, and at first he thought he 
would pass without attracting her attention, but 
the thonght that he might never see her again 
crept over him, and he leaned over the fence, 
saying timidly, “I am going away, Mabel.” 

In an instant the young girl stood erect, and 
while a blush suffused her cheek, she 
“ Going away, Oliver! where?” 

“1 don’t know, Mabel; but I’ve made up my 
mind that I will not work in yonder shop any 
longer with those men that Mr. Prescott. hires. 
I had rather be without a home than to be com. 
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pelied to stay in the same shop with those that 
never speak of anything but how they shall get 
their daily bread.” 

“To they never read, Oliver * 

“No, Mabel, neither can I read at home and 
have peace. Mr. Prescott and his wife have no 
taste for books, and they think all time lost that 
is spent in their perusal. But still, Mabel, I have 
found time to read all the volumes you lent me 
from time to time, and I shall not forget your 
kindness.” 

“ And must you go away, Oliver ?” exclaimed 
Mabel, artlessly; and then added, “I shall miss 
you very ‘much when I do not see you passing 
every day to your work.” 

“ Bat your mother will be glad when I am 


Mabel blushed slightly, remarking, “ Well, 
Oliver, she does not know how kind you were 
when we attended the same school, nor how you 
helped me to learn difficult lessons, and often 
saved me‘from the angry frown of our teacher, 
but I remember it all, Oliver, and never—” 

“ Will forget me,” spoke the youth, involunta- 
rily grasping her hand through the wide space of 
the wicket: 

The beautifal girl did not finish the sentence, 
for at this moment she caught a glance of the 
dark, flashing eye of her mother, looking from 
an upper window, and it reminded her that her 
words might have been heard, or that she was 
speaking her thoughts too plainly to the young 
man before her. 

Mrs. Lyle did not call her daughter, but quickly 
disappearing from the window, in another moment 
the front door was thrown open and the lawyer’s 
wife stepped out into the path and came near the 
gate. 

“Young man,” she said, while her lips curled 
in scorn, “ if you must loiter at some one’s gate 
while on the way to and from your work, let it 
not be here. Seck your equals, my daughter is 
no companion for you. When she was younger 
I did not mind her talking with you occasionally, 
but now she is no longer a child, and I wish no 
further intimacy between you. We occupy a 
country residence because the air is more con- 
genial, not to form the acquaintance of those who 
live about us. So TI repeat, never speak to my 
daughter again.” 


“©, mothér !” exclaimed Mabel, imploringly, 


“do not speak so to Dliver; he is—” 

“ Silence, Mabel, and in future see that my 
commands are strictly followed!” And grasping 
the young girl by the hand, Mrs. Lyle hastily 
led her into the spacious front hall of her home. 

Fora few moments after Mrs. Lyle and her 


| daughter disappeared, Oliver still stood in the 
spot where they left him, the hot blood rushing 
through his veins as he made the inquiry, “ Who 
am I, that she dare thus upbraid me, and say that 
I am not a fit associate for her daughter * 
Though my hands are callous, they were never 
imbued in crime. No, I am guilty of nought 
that she can condemn, save poverty; and lack of 
influential friends to aid me.” And then the 
ambitious orphan vowed that with the help of 
Heaven he would render himself worthy of being 
a companion for Mabel, and that her haughty 
mother should yet be proud to*number him 
among her acquaintance ; and with thoughts like 
these he passed on. 

The old blacksmith, Mr. Prescott, was a kind- 
hearted man, and it was the earnest wish of his 
heart to act for the best interest of the orphan 
boy he had taken to his home; but he could not 
make it plain to his view how it would conduce 
to Oliver’s welfare to encourage his extreme love 
of learning, for his own education had been very 
deficient, but he would argue that it did not hin- 
der him from making money. Still he was 
willing that Oliver should obtain a good practical 
education, sufficitnt to keep the accounts of the 
shop, and then he wanted him to turn his atten- 
tion to the trade that he had followed since a boy ; 
but when he saw how little interest the youth 
took in the affairs of the shop, it fretted him, 
and often caused him to make use of rather 
severe language, and thus it was on the morning 
we introduced our hero to the reader; but when 
Mr. Prescott found that Oliver did indeed intend 
to leave him, with many a prayer for his welfare, 
he replenished his purse with a sum sufficient to 
enable him to live comfortably in the city whither 
he went, for a few weeks, till he could find em 
ployment to suit his taste; while the smith’s 
affectionate wife added to his wardrobe strong 
and necessary articles, and in a few days Oliver 
left them with expressions of gratitude on his 
lips, and a promise that he would come often to 
see them. 

It is not our purpose to detail the particulars 
of the hardships encountered by the ambitious 
youth while battling with the great world of 
aspirants for fame or distinction; we will only 
say that he toiled mentally while others slept, 
and the cold words of discouragement uttered by 
men, seemed but to ineite him to persevere. After 
much difficulty he procured a fituation at a very 
low salary in a broker’s office; then hiring a 
small room up many flights of stairs in a building 
near by, he furnished it scantily, and there, in 
company with his books, he spent most of his 


leisure hours. Often did hunger admonish him 
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to resort to a restaurant and provide himself with 
more comfortable meals, but he silenced the 
monitor, and the sums such luxuries would have 
cost went to defray the expense of procuring 
teachers who instructed him evenings when 
business hours were over at the office. 

In two years’ time, Oliver emerged from his 
little attic, a scholar. His salary had been raised 
by degrees, till it now afforded him a comfortable 
support, but the young man was not satisfied 
with this—he aspired to something more than a 
clerkship, and he soon resolyed to make sure of 
a profession. Law was the chosen path of his 
fature efforts, and he set himself about finding a 
competent teacher who desired a pupil. At 
various offices did the young man call to make 
inquiries, but as yet he had found no opening to 
his taste, when, withoat knowing the name of the 
proprietor, he was directed to the office of the 
Hon. Henry Lyle. 

How the heart of Oliver leaped im his bosom 
as he saw the father of Mabel sitting at the desk ; 
but in a moment he saw he was not recognized, 
and there was no reason why he should be even 
if the lawyer had known the youth intimately two 
years previous, for his whele contour was changed. 
His form had since sprung upward and rounded 
into fullness, and jetty whiskers set off to advan- 
tage his expressive face. 

At first Oliver thought he would make some 
trifling apology for the intrusion and then with- 
draw ; but he remembered that in his boyhood 
he had not even been spoken to by Mr. Lyle, as 
the lawyer seldom spent much time at his country 
residence, save when the stars were out, and he 


the path by the side of the road and saw her 

stooping over her flowers; but she did not seem 

to recognize him and he walked on, while a pang 

shot through his heart that he was forgotten by’ 
84 


the one of all others that he desired to remember 
him. The old blacksmith knew that Oliver was 
engaged in a broker’s office, that his employer 
liked him, and that he was honest, so he troubled 
himself bat little about the particulars of his life, 
and a few months before he became a student at 
Mr. Lyle’s, Mr. Preseott sold out his estate near 
the shop, and having purchased a large farm in 
the interior of the State moved there, giving up 
his former business to his foreman. 

A few days later the young man procured 
himself more comfortable lodgings, and now with 
all the energy of his soul did he pursue his studies. 
Mabel, he accidentally learned from her father, 
was still away from home at school, and would 
remain absent for at least another year. Mrs. 
Lyle called at the office but very seldom, and 
then she scarcely honored him with a glance ; 
she therefore did not recognize the youth she 
once treated with such contempt. 

Two years more passed by, when one morning 
Mr. Lyle came into the office with a smile light- 
ing his whole face. 

“Mr, Davis,” said he, “ there is to be a wedding 
at my house to-night ; my eldest daughter Mabel 
is to be married to Mr. Elwell, a merchant on 
Prospect Street. Allow me to invite you to be 
present. I told my family I was going to invite 
my clerks and a favorite student.” 

For a few moments Charles felt as if he could 
not speak, for all the recollections of his boyhood 
crowded mentally before him. He thought of 
the meek, beautiful Mabel, as he had seen her in . 
years gone by, and of how much she had been. 
the object of his thoaghts, while he pushed for- - 
ward for fame. He was too proud to seek her - 
while he was in poverty, but now fortune seemed 
to begin to smile on him, for the talented Lawyer - 
Lyle encouraged him that the day was not far 
distant when he would be considered one of the - 
highest ornaments of the bar. When this time. 
should come, it was the young lawyer’s intention . 
to acknowledge all to Mabel’s father, and if pos- 
sible, gain permission to solicit her hand. The: 
beautiful girl at fifteen, who used to bend so- 
gracefully over her flowers, he felt confident. 
leved him then, for he remembered her tone of 
sympathy and look of—he interpreted it love— 
when she saw him struggle for leisure to improve. 
his mind. Chagles did not expose his emotions. 
to Squire Lyle, but crushing back all outward, 
signs, he pleaded s previous engagement as an. 
excuse for declining the invitation, and thas. 
evening while the beautiful Mabel Lyle stood at. 
the altar, Charles sat alone in his chamber, with. 
his band pressed tightly against his troubled. 
how 
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therefore determined to pursue his studies in the " 
talented lawyer’s office, under his instruction if 
j possible, resolving that he would not for the i 
present, at least, let himself be known as the ¥ 
blacksmith’s apprentice. 
It was easy for Oliver to remain incog. in the 
office, for when he came to the city to live he no d 
longer bore the name of his benefactor, but his 
childhood’s name Charles Oliver Davis, and 
Charles Davis was the name given to Mr. F 
Lyle, while that gentleman questioned him in : 
regard to competency for pursuing the pro- ; 
fession had chosen, Daring the time 
that had passed since Oliver left his suburban | 
home, he had not spoken to the idol of his bey- - 
hood, neither had he seen her but once, and that q 
was within the last year, when she had come a 
home to spend the vacation, he was passing up 7 
| 


And now, reader, we must take a leap not only 
in time, but in distance. Ten years have passed 
since Oliver Prescott stretched himself along the 
low bench in front of the apple-tree, and let his 
fancy riot on things imaginary. The wreck of 
the old blacksmith’s shop still remains, but its 
sides are shattered now, and the crazy old roof is 
no longer able to exclude the wind andrain. The 
forge is fallen to decay, and the ring of the ham- 
mer on the anvil is wanting; but further down 
the road is a blacksmith’s shop of more modern 
erection and inviting appearance. It is occupied 
by Jacob Flint, Mr. Prescott’s former foreman, 
who has also rejuvenated the brown house, once 
the house of his employer. Charles Davis no 
longer resides in the city where he became a 
lawyer, but soon after Mabel Lyle’s marriage he 
removed to the West, and there his success has 
been triumphant and wealth is fast becoming his. 
He now sits in his office and a letter lies before 
him from Hon. Mr. Lyle, and from which I 
make an extract : 


Mr. Davis :—Dear Sir,—A few months since 
I undertook a case to recover some property 


which belo to a former r of mine, 
Mr. David I believe the old gentle- 
man has been wro 


-misrepresentations of a former workman 

who has taken advantage of Mr. Prescott’s lack 

-of education ; but the particulars I will tell you 

after you arrive, if you will consent to come and 

prosecute the case, my health too poor to 
ucrative job 


out the property by the 
of his, 


, an idés, it wi @ great favor to 
Mr. Prescott 


Seo impatient was Charles to be on his way to 
be of service to Mr. Prescott, his former benefac- 
ter, and te convince him that he had chosen a 
path of usefulness for which nature had fitted 
him, that he scarcely waited to finish the perusal 
of the letter, but making rapid preparations he 
soon set out on his journey. The romance of 
boyhood had passed away from the talented young 
lawyer, although he still loved to dwell in memory 
on the youthful Mabel, and it was not without a 
quickened pulse that he bade his driver draw up 
at the mansion of Mr. Lyle. He thought too of 
the proud mother, but he was confident none of 
the household weuld recognize him now as the 
former smooth-faced apprentice, and giving a 
slight pull at the bell knob, he was soon ushered 
into the sitting-room where reclined Squire Lyle 
on a sofa; and after the first salutations were 


FIRST LOVE. 


wished to see his client who was making his 
temporary home at the Washington Hotel, and 


Who can picture the astonishment of the disci- 
ple of Vulcan when the young man stood before 
him, and he learned that the lawyer whom Mr. 
Lyle had recommended so highly, as sare to 
restore to him his property, was no other than 
Oliver! His heart almost misgave him, and he 
feared all would be lost; but a year later, he 
frankly acknowledged that the boy chose the 
right sphere for the man to move in ; for through 
the untiring efforts of Charles, Mr. Prescott’s 
property was restored and the perjured foreman 
brought to justice. 

It was summer again, and Mabel, more mature 
now, was once more bending over her bed of 
flowers, when a strong arm encircled her waist ; 
on looking up she beheld Charles Davis, who 
addressed her by the endearing name of wife. 
Two years had Mabel been a widow, when he 
whom she loved in early girlhood, but by whom 
she thought herself forgotten, led her to the altar 
again, and the proud mother delighted to call 
him son; while all seemed astonished at his per- 
severance and success. 

HOW TO MAKE NIAGARA FALLS USEFUL. 

I once heard an idea s ted of such a bold 
and extraordinary nature, it struck me with 
awe from its very itude. Of course the 
originator is a Yankee, for no one but a Yankee 
could eliminate such a gigantic idea. The prop- 
osition is simply this—to construct an immense 
water ae wed Falls. Not a small, 
temporary affair, but one and strong enou 
wer of th falls. vom this 

pro Wo wn a 
the State of New York, 
terminating at Albany. Those in want of power 
could then “belt” on, ad libitum, ad infinitum. 
What a splendid row of cities—manufacturing 
cities—would grow up along the whole line of the 
shaft! Steam engines would then be nowhere— 
and as for those paltry water-powers called 
= a4 they would be like children dis- 
missed school by an indulgent master. 
henceforth to play at leisure, running through 
their “course” without a restraining dam.— 
Appleton’s Railway Guide. 


CHARACTER OF THE CAMEL, 

It is the most gentle animal in existence, and 
the most submissive. It is stubborn, it is true, 
but not so much so as the mule, and it is easil 
and quickly corrected. It is so patient that 
will with its load until totally exhausted, 
and then fall never again to rise. During a mil- 
of in Algeria, in the 
monthof April, 1844, it was astonishing to see 
their camels, although reduced to skeletons, 
making forced marches with their loads, where 


excused his‘hasty departure by stating that he 


mules could not have carried their saddles. — Bee. 
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A KINGDOM LOST AND WON. 


THE QUEEN OF THE FLOWERS. 
Dedicated to Miss M. E. D., on her crowned Queen 


BY J. QUINCY ADAMS. 


The wreath that now doth deck thy brow, 
Within this festive hall, 

Is but the wreath that claims the flowers, _ 
And thou the queen of all. 

Thy regal chair in robes so bright, 
Plucked from Elysian bowers, 

Is not like those of bygone days— 
For thine is one of flowers. 


We see an Eden in thine eyes, 
Thy smiles make earth rejoice, 
And nought on earth that e’er I’ve heard, 
Makes music like thy voice; 
For like so many silver bella, 
Whose sotfnds are soft and clear, 
Or like some sweet solian harp, 
Thy words fall on my ear. 


Golconda’s brightest gems are thine, 
For loved by all thou art, 

Thy beauty is all gracefulness, 
And guileless is thy heart. 

.T love thee, Maggie; yet I fear 
If thou to me wert given, 

The angels fain would envy me, 
And steal my flower to heaven. 


> 


A KINGDOM LOST AND WON, © 


BY MRS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


_ Wurre the Earl of Murray rode slowly on 
towards the monastery where he then resided, 
noting the discomposed and abstracted air of his 
brother Douglas, he remarked : 

* Now that you have the letters in your pos- 
session, forming the incontestible proof of the 
queen’s attachment to the constable Mont- 
morenci, why not show them to the earls of 
Albany and Arran, proving as they will that 
Mary never cared for the imbecile Darnley? 
They will go far, besides, to establish a fact so 
desirable to maintain, that it was at her instiga- 
tion that Bothwell strangled him.” 

“Not for broad Scotland!” said Douglas. 
“ What! Z give up a woman’s correspondence, 
and that woman my queen, to facilitate your 
bloodhounds in scenting their prey? No, by St. 
Bride of Douglas! Rather would I bare my 
breast within flight-shot of England’s bowmen! 
And for your threats of imprisoning her, your 
grace is doubtless actuated by some excellent 
motive.” 

This was said tone of deep irony. ‘Mur. 
ray bit his lip, in the effort to suppress the dark 
and 
answered: 
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I would protect my nephew's 


rights. 

“And rule Scotland, in Mary’s stead—ia it 
not so, your grace? Nay, never chafe, brother 
mine. Long have I seen that the crown of 
Scotland was the end aimed at, in all thy moral 
saws and religious maxims. Even should you 
imprison the queen, how long would it be ere 
‘the defenceless lamb’ you so bleat of—her in- 
fant son—would be given over to the butcher?” — 

Murray gazed on the stripling Douglas in as- 
tonishment. This was.a mood so contrary to 
his younger brother’s usual gentleness, that the 
earl began to suspect he had over-estimated the 
timidity of his nature, and the pliant yielding 
that had ever before bent before his iron sway, 
easily moulded as wax to his tyrant will. 

Little did he know that the young Douglas 
valued more one sunny smile of Mary Stuart 
than all beside broad Scotland offered. There 
was much of a high, chivalric spirit, mixed with 
the sturdy independence of the young Douglas, 
and his last memory of Scotland’s beautiful 
queen was where, with clasped hands pressed 
upon her brow, and tears that fell like rain-drops 
down, she knelt by a low chair in Bothwell 
castle, deserted by the earl she had created Duke 
of Orkney, her child stolen by her wily brother, 
her wifely, queenly regrets all merged in the one 
deep grief that shook her slight frame, as she 
gasped chokingly forth, in the emphatic words of 
Scripture, the bereft mother’s agony that refused 
comfort: “O, my babe! my . little James! 
Would to God I could die to, save thee, my 
son, my son!” 

Abandoned by her cowardly husband, Both- 
well, the queen fell into the hands of the insur- 
gents, headed by the Earl of Murray, who con- 
ducted her to Edinburgh, displaying before her 
| all the way a banner representing the infant 
prince praying for vengeance on his father’s 
murderers ; while Darnley’s corpse lay haggard. 
and distorted before her. The next step taken 
by the brutal earl was to confine Mary in Loch- 
leven Castle, owned by his mother, the haughty 
Lady Douglas, who never forgave that royal 
James of Scotland had deserted her coarser 
Highland charms for the rarer beanty of Mary’s 
mother, the peerless Mary de Lorraine—Guise of 
France, 


This imperious woman, at the time of Mary’s. 
birth, in the old palace of Linlithgow, arged her 
then husband, William, Earl of Douglas, to pro- 
claim her illegitimate son, the young Earl of 
Marray, king—her royal lover dying the week 
after Mary’s birth; bat the Cardinal Beaton of 


Saint Andrews, and the royal infant’s uncle, the 
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Cardinal de Lorraine, immediately proclaimed 
her mother, the Duchess of Guise, and the Seot 
tish Earl of Arran regents, solemnly crowning 
darling scheme of 


Entering the queen’s apartment one morning, 
her pale cheeks. Flinging himself at her feet, 


“@, William,” sobbed the desolate Mary, 
“ your brother Murray has been here, and though 
he himself did not appear, he sent his lords of the 
council to compel me to sign my abdication of 
the throne of my fathers, and consent to his 
regency !” 

“ Would that the dastard stood forth in my 
presence now!” cried the youthful lord of the 
castle; pacing the room with agitated, hurried 
strides. 

He had but spoken, when the heavy curtain 
rose, and Seotland’s haughty regent stood before 
him! Fearing his unannounced entrance boded 
ho good to the queen, the young Earl of Douglas 
shouted : 

“ What ho ! without there ! MacDuff! MacIvor! 
love the Douglas !” 

MaeDaff, followed by a body of the guard, 
rushed into the room. 

“ Preason hds been- at work here! Shall the 
traitor escape? Airrest—’’ 

But the word seemed to choke his utterance. 

“Arrest whom, my lord?” asked Maclvor, 
seving his chief under the influence of a passion 
80 at variance with his usual gentle demeanor, 
as to conjecture that his reason was disturbed. 
“ Whtom shall we arrest; my lord? There are 
none here, saving your royal ge 
the-regent, and the Lady Mary !” 

his vindictive mood fully aroased at hearing her 
thus styled, who, on young Rdward’s death, had 
been recognised as queen of Scotland, France 
and England. ‘“ Most true; none here, save the 
queen and my’ mother’s son; my brother! O, 
God ! enable me to quell the sinful wish for ven- 
geance that flows in my breast!” 

Maclivor cast a look of wonder at the Earl of 
Murray, who all this time had stood still and 
unnsoved in the entrance, his arms folded on his 
breast, hiv dark brow knit, his usualty cold gray 


eye flashing, as it rested on the agitated Doug- 
interest the hatred and defiance of dark Murray’s 
glance—m » a8 ever and anon his eye 
turned to where sat, pale and bent, like a 
crushed lily, her head drooping on her hands, as 
her elbows rested on the table, where so late she 
had amid threate and tears, signed away her 
kingdom : 

“ Why came you here to compel the queen to 
sign her recognition of you as guardian for her 
son, as regent of Scotland, except to gain another 
step nearer its throne?” 

Murray saw that his brother was softening. 

“Royal palaces, my brother,” he answered, 
coolly, “have no barriers, I find, against self- 
willed men. I charged to. use mo violence.” 

The queen made a sudden movement, throw- 
ing back the long slashed sleeve of black velvet, 
exhibiting her white and beautiful arm deeply 
bruised and marked by the red and purple tracks 
of the iron hand that had compelled her signa- 
ture. She spoke no word, but tears were in her 
soft hazel eyes, and theit traces on her pale 
cheek. 

MacDuff and MaclIvor started forward, as did 
the Douglas. Tohimshe was the sole, the royal 
star of his youth’s idolatry ; to-them she was a 
daughter of the Stuart. And gazing on her for 
a moment, with kindling eye and determined 
look, the elder, MacDuff, said : 

“ My lord of Douglas, 4 moment since, when 
you bade ns arrest, you left a mame unspoken. 
Now, let. it but pass your lips; end your wish 
shall be law to all im Lechlevin.” 

“Nay, Douglas, I was but now praying 
Heaven to guard thee against temptation!’’ in- 
terposed the heart-broken queen. 

“©, Murray!—my once brother, my bosom 
counsellor, how had you the heart to do this?” 
asked the Earl of Douglas, turning towards his 
brother, who, stepping forward and laying his 
hand on his breast, said : 

“Believe me, Lady Mary, and) you, my 
brother, I have fot deserved the foul suspi- 
cions your words imply. I pardon them freely, 
from the distraction of a bereaved mother, and 
from the fidelity of » Douglas; but by my 
share in’ sdlvation; and the soul of our royal 
father, I swear—”’ 

“Silence, Earlof Murray! Add not perjury 
to your other nets of wrath and violence!” said 
Mary, interrupting him with the firm dignity that 
80 Well became:her. “ You stole my infant boy 
front my arms; you have usurped my throne; 
you would wear my crown and wield miy sceptre. 


| 


Take them! May you feel as I do, when»both, 


placing the royal. diadem of Scotland on her 

fa éon’s brow, what wonder that the implacable 

a woman proved a cruel tyrant over the beautiful 

ie and unfortunate queen, when placed by Marray’s 

earl ander her surveillance 

a the impassioned youth prayed to know what new | 
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turn to red-hot iron !—~and turn they will! Place 
Scotland’s regal diadem upon your ignoble brow ; 
it will prove a searing circlet. Take up my 
sceptre ; what will it avail, when you fall, shot 
down by an assassin? And now, thou hard, 
bloody man, I would be alone. Enjoy such 
share of power as Seottish revolt permits thee ; 
but ask not to see my face again, for in the hour 
that thou dost, I crave of the Douglas that his 
guard’s partisans protect me. My lord of 
Douglas, look that it be so directed.” 

And quailing beneath the calm of that regal 
brow, the regent left the queen’s presence with- 
out attempting further justification or reply. 

What followed is matter of history. While 
it is not our object to enter minutely into the sad 
events that characterized the unfortunate Mary’s 
reign, suffice it for our purpose, that on quitting 
her presence, loud and angry words passed be- 
tween the regent and the Douglas—the former 
quitting Lochlevin for the ancient palace of Holy- 
rood with an angry and heated brow, having 
given the young queen over to his mother’s 
ward with a cool defiance the young chief could 
illy brook. 

That night, while the lady of Lochlevin slept, 
a boat put off in the ‘Kelpie’s flow, and a tall, 
cloaked rower, helping a slight, veiled figure to a 
seat in the stern, spoke to the men : 

“Now steady! Trim the boat! Give way! 
Row for yourlives, for God, and the queen!” 

* A boat on the lake! Bring to, or I:fire!”’ 
called out the sentinel from the battlements, dis- 
charging his harquebuss as he spoke, while sen- 
try and warder, rousing up from their drugged 
sleep, shouted “treason! treason!” as hurrying 
to and fro, they but added:to the confusion ; while 
the castle bell rang out upon the cool night 
breeze, and flambeaux glanced like. meteor 
flames from window to window, as bullets 
whizzed in a leaden shower, skimming the sur- 
face of the lake near the speeding bark, propelled 
by superhuman effort across the Kelpie’s flow. 

“Seaton and the abbot are here,’ spoke the 
silvery tones of Mary ; “but where is he, who at 
his life’s risk, planned my ‘escape? Where is 
the noble Donglas ?” 

“Here! near you, madem !” spoke the low- 
pitched tone of the tall rower, who, with his 


body thrown as a shield before her, had breasted 


every shot sent from his island fortilace. 


“Alas, my noble lord ! and was it indeed you | 


Mary’s lifo” 

“And could Mary think the Douglas would 
torenother' the “of coving 


her life, by perilling his own?” 


_ Mary sighed deeply ; then es best reward to 
chivalry so true, placed, on landing, her hand 
withia ancenditha pegged 

“ And these poor rowers, Donglas? Maurvay’s 
vengeance will surely overtake them! Am I 
fated to ruin.all who approach or serve me?” 

“Pheir safety is already cared for, your 
grace. See!’ And he pointed mumber of 
splendidly caparisoned war chargers, impatiently 
fully pawed up the sand on the beach. - 

“To horse!”’ shouted one of the rowers, fling- 
ing off his dusky jacket and placing on his preud 
brow the morion-plumed helmet held by a page 
in waiting. Mary glanced from his towering 
form to the broad banner of the Hamiltons, now 
flung triumphantly to the breeze. 

Keeping as close together as the rocky defiles 
would permit, the fugitive party arrived at Ham- 
ilton, first stopping at the eld palace of Crook 
stone, where the queen had held her first brilliant 
court after her marriage to her cousin Darnley. 

No sooner had he heard of the queen’s escape, 
than the regent Murray assembled his adherents, 
in the young king’s name, at Glasgow. This 
army was rendered formidable from his own 
great military talents, trained from his youth, ag 
he had been, to the battle-field. The queen’s 
counsellors advised her to remain at Dunbarton, 
in order to avoid a conflict and secure personal 
safety. With this intent, the Duke of Hamilton 
issned orders that the queen’s forces be mounted 
in hostile array, preparatory to escorting her 
thither beneath the royal standard, which was 
raised upon Hamilton-Moor. 

The muster-roll called, valiant chiefs of mighty 
names were there, banners and pennons waved, 
spears glanced in the sunbeams, martial musie 
sounded, and the gallant army set out amid all 
the pomp and parade of feudal times. The bril- 
liant pageant was, moreover, dignified -by the 
presence of the young and beautiful queen, who 
appeared before her assembled nobles in a rich 
attire, such as became, though it could not en- 
while with the most 

winning courtesy, she expressed to each her 
grateful thanks, honoring not only the great no- 
bles but the lesser barons, by her engaging atten- 
tion. The lordly prelate of St. Mary’s rode by 
her side, arrayed in the robes of his order. Keep- 
ing his station near the queen’s person, they rode 
on, ‘nor slackened rein till they met, on the high 
grounds before them, at-a-turn of the road, and 
‘| mearly parallel with Glasgow, colamns of in- 
fantry and squadrons of horse, drawn up in for- 
midable sarap, he 


standard of Scotland. 
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‘ At this sight, a youthful knight rode up to the 
queen, whispering a word to the prelate, who in- 
stantly made way for him at her side. Splen- 
didly mounted, and accoutred completely in 
black armor, bearing no crest on his helmet, no 
device on his shield, the knight of the sable 
plume kept his'visor closed. The abbot of St. 
Mary’s remarked to the queen that an immediate 
conflict must take place, asking if she would re- 
tire toa distance, pointing at the same time to a 
tall, spreading yew, that reared its lofty branches 
above a sloping hillside, near. 

“ We will trast the queen’s royal person with 
Bo stranger,” interposed the lord of Seaton, 
determinedly. 

» “If you would know who I am, my lords, the 
queen herself will be my warrant.” 

He turned to the queen, unclasped his helmet’s 
visor, and fixing his melancholy gaze on her 
beautiful face, re-closed it, asking : 

“ Will your grace trust to my guidance *” 

There was a flutter of eagerness in the queen’s 
tone, as she answered decisively—“ Yes.” 

Then turning to the amazed nobles, she said, 
resolutely : 
~ “Fear not, my lords, for Mary’s safety. I 
will be in trusty keeping.” 

' Graciously smiling, bowing, and waving her 
white, ungloved hand, as banners were lowered, 
and spears depressed before her, she was on the 
instant in motion, guarded by the black knight 
and the prelate, retiring to the distant hillside. 
“As they neared it, however, some floating 
memories seemed to rise to her brain, for, turning 
her palfrey’s head, she said : 

**O, do not ask me to alight there!” 

. “The knight drew back, surprised. But well 
the prelate knew of the hours of idle dalliance 
spent beneath that old yew shade, with the young 
Piedmontese, Rizzio, in the days of Mary’s early 


* “Remain with her, my son,” said he, “while 
Tascend the hill; I know it well. Not even 
Schehallion’s lofty peak affords a wider prospect.” 

Solely occupied in gazing on the fair and 
Jovely queen, through the bars of his closed vi- 
‘sor, the knight of the sable plume marvelled at 
‘the low, choking sobs that broke wildly, hyster- 
‘ically, from her overburdened breast, as leaning 
‘heavily on his arm, she ever and anon raised her 
tearfal gaze up to the spreading yew above. 
‘He knew not that her thoughts were with the 
‘last time when she greeted its shade. A goodly 
‘kingdom was then hers; an impassioned lover 
‘whispered vows of a young life’s devotion. Now 
all were gone. The vow of love had given 
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place to the conflict’s hoarser bray; the lover's 
lute to the battle’s deepening wrath; the lover 
himself lay buried in Holyrood’s vault, struck 
down by assassin knives; the goodly kingdom 
wrested from her by her father’s son. Well 
might she weep ! 

“ How goes the day, my lord abbot?” asked 
the impatient knight, as “God and the Queen !’” 
thundered forth by one party, was responded to 
with “God and the King!” by the other. 

“To horse!” shouted the prelate, hastening 
down the slope. 

Raising the faint and exhausted queen upon 
her palfrey, the black knight whispered, “ we 
part only in death, Mary!” when the lord abbot 


joined them. 


“ How fares it?’ asked the trembling queen. 

“ All is lost!” was the dire reply. 

For a moment, she stared wildly at him ; then 
exclaiming, ‘‘ what but evil could Mary Stuart 
have expected to hear from this spot?” she 
seemed to give way more and more. 

“O, gracious madam, forget that you are a 
woman ; be only a queen!” exhorted the abbot. 

At this moment, a flying detachment of the 
rebels, headed by the Earl of Moreton, rode 
furiously up; the soldier priest grasped the 
queen’s rein, setting spurs to his own charger, 
clearing the sward with the speed of the lance fly. 
Bravely throwing himself between his royal mis- 
tress and her pursuer, the noble knight of the 
sable plume was pierced through with Moreton’s 
lance in the shock, as they met. Springing from 


“Let us place him upon his steed; right well 
aud nobly has he died in his armor, as best be- 
came @ Douglas !’’ 

Thus fared it with all who loved Mary Stuart. 
Francis IL., of France, died young. The lord 
high constable of the realm, the gallant Montmo- 
renci, would have ably governed Scotland, and 
well she loved him; but her adverse fate stepped 
between, hardening her heart of soft and gentle 
mould by her union with the imbecile, besotted 
Darnley. Then followed her imprudent mar- 
riage to Bothwell, depriving her of the power to 
reward with her hand the deep devotion of the 
youthful Douglas. This high honor conferred 
on his young brother would have swayed the 
moody spirit of Murray, and saved Mary from 
imprisonment and death. 

Twenty years before the gallant muster on 
Hamilton-Moor, Henry VIII. of England sought 
Mary’s hand for his young son Edward; while 
Henry II. of France was equally anxious to add 
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Scotland to the crown of France by mating its 
infant queen with his son, the dauphin, Francis 
Il. And Arran’s proud earl, the regent of 
Scotland, purposed her for his son. But the 
count of Montgomery carrying her off to France, 
England, through the skilful negotiations of 
Lorraine and the Dake of Guise, lost this rich 
possession. Lost the crown of Scotland by her 
marriage to the dauphin, and won it at the battle 
of Langside, when the dethroned queen fled to 
perfidious England for safety. 


AN OLD MAN AND THE DOCTOR. 
An old man complained to his doctor of bad . 


d “O, let bad alone,” said 
the doctor, “for it is one of the concomitants of 
old age.” He then stated his weakness of sight. 


“Don’t meddle with weakness of sight,” said the 
doctor, “for that, also, is one of the concom- 
itants of old age.” He complained to him of a 
difficulty of hearing. “Alas, how distant is 
hearing,” said the doctor, “ from old men! 
Difficulty of hearing is a steady concomitant of 
old age.” He complained to him of want of 

“ How wide 


hastens on old men; for want of ris a nec- 
of old age.” old man, 

to keep his patience any longer, called out 
to hiscompanions: “Seize upon the booby! lay 


hold of the blockhead! drag along the ignorant 
idiot—that dolt of a doctor, who understands 
nothing, and who has nothing to distinguish him 
from a parrot but the human figure, with his con- 
comitants of an old age, forsooth—the only 
words he seems capable of uttering.” The doc- 
tor smiled, and said: “Come, my old boy, get 
into a passion, for this, also, is a concomitant of 
old age.” —Porter’s Spirit of the Times. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, 

. The following anecdote of Sheridan was related 
by one of the oldest surviving friends and follow- 
‘ers of Fox. This gentleman and Sheridan had 
dined together at Bellamy’s. Sheridan, havi 
taken his allowance, said as usual: ‘“‘ Now, I 
go down and see what’s doing in the House wy 
which in ee oe and was always so in- 

w dined in his company, “I 
have drank enough; my share of the business is 
done; now do yours; call for the bill, and pay 
it.” “The bill having been settled by Sheridan’s 
friend, the latter, hearing that ridan was 

* up,’’ felt curious to know what he could 

bly be at, knowing the state in which he just 

. Accordingly he entered the House, 
and to his no small astonishment, found Sheridan 
in a fit of most fervent oratory, thundering forth 
the a well-known : “Give them 

a corrupt Honse of ; give them a venal 
House of Commons; give them a tyrannical 


poner give them a truckling court ; and let me 
ve 
them to encroach a 


but an unfettered press, and I will defy 
8 breadth upon the liber- 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 
A man loves 1 gee his judgment approves.— Saturday 


Tuar accounts for the widower of forty fall- 
ing in love with, and marrying a silly little miss 
of eighteen, just from a fashionable boarding- 
school ; and placing her at the head of his estab- 
lishment, to be his companion for life, and to 
train his half-dozen motherless children. 

It accounts for the man of a medical education, 
selecting for a companion, a delicate fashionable 
lady, with weak lungs and brain, and rearing 
up in consequence, @ family of sickly, stupid 
children. 

It accounts fora poor man’s running away 
with, and marrying the daughter of a millionaire ; 
and when they are settled down to the realities 
of life, finding he has only a five dollar note in 
his pocket, while his wife does not know a cook- 
ing stove from a steam engine. 

It accounts for some spruce young man of 
twenty-five being courted by and married to a 
smart widow of forty, and learning in after life, 
that she looks upon him as a son, and expects 
obedience accordingly. 

It accounts for the gray-headed old man 
selecting his third wife from the ball-room or the 
opera. 

It accounts for the man of letters marrying a 
lady, who cannot tell whether it was Newton or 
Napoleon who discovered the laws of gravitation. 

It accounts forthe man of wealth and fashion 
selecting for a wife an intelligent literary woman, 
and spending the remainder of his days in fretting 
about “blue stockings.” 

It accounts for a sedate clergyman marrying a 
village belle. 

Yes, “man loves when his judgment approves.” 
Do these cases occur because his judgment is so 
very weak? or is it because judgment has so 
little to do with his love? 

In my humble opinion, love seldom con- 
descends to hold a consultation with judgment, 
until it has first had some severe blow to par- 
tially conquer its wilful nature. No, not even in 
man, where judgment claims the ascendency.— 

Qin a Corner. 


our friend “ Communipaw,’’ who loves practical 
jokers—over the left. 


of the English Bar 


ties of England !”— Anecdotes 


tor, “aresleep and old men! for want of sleep | 
” 
is certainly a concomitant of old age.” He com- . 
plained to him of a decrease in ey vigor. q 
‘This is an evil,” said the doctor, “that soon a 
| | 
| 
| 
2-2 + —____- 
Practica, Joxine.—A servant-lad in Pen- 
rith, England, lately threw a white sheet round 4 
him and q 
sitting before a ing-glass : 
gle, and not hearing, each an natural form, 
: was so terrified that she lost her reason, and s 4 
continues in a condition. Weshould 


BY FRANK PREELOVE. 


Come, dance to-night, 
In salons of light, 
Tor life is not always dreary ; 
Let us hide the sigh, 
And the tearfal eye, 
And to-night we'l) again be mer7y. 


Away to the dance! 
We will break the trance, 
And despair a moment scorning, 
All Gance to-night, 
With hearts so light, 
We'll frighten regret in the morning. 


‘We'll dance to-night. 
In the biase of light, 


- Aud we'll love to-night, 
While the heart is light ; 
‘To-morrow love may be dying. 


+ 


Ir Simeon Silcox prided himself more on one 
point than any other, it was in the management 
of his honsehold. From the earliest commence- 
ment of his matrimonial life he had endeavored | 
#0 render his will absolute, and he so far suc- 
eceded at last, that he satisfied himself that his 
aim was accomplished. Ovcasionally, it was 
‘true, that symptoms of rebellion would manifest 
themselves, bat these he promptly checked, and 
his wife, after several years of feeble resistance 
im the earlier period of her marrige, quietly 
settled down beneath his iron rule, partly for the 
sake of peace, and more particularly because she 
could not help it. 

Silcox was a prosperons trader, and enjoyed 
a sufficient competence to render them comfort- 
able, if worldly have the pewer to pro- 
duce that happy state. Aside from his imperious 
disposition, which did not confine itself to the 
limits of his own household, he was altogether an 
agreeable man, and a good neighbor ; nor could 
his lady complain that he did not provide lib- 
erally for the wants of the family. 

An old friend of his boyhood having amassed 
an ample fortune in a Southern State, had a few 


tract of land in the neighborhood, upon which he 
was erecting a splendid mansion. By the earn- 
est solicitation of Silcox, he was induced to re- 
main with his family at the house of the former, 
until his own residence could be prepared for 
] them. 

Morton Gray differed greatly from his friend. 
‘He had been better educated, and in his inter- 
course with the world had maintained the repu- 
tation of a polished gentleman, as well as an 
enterprising man of business. In his family re- 
lations he sought to be loved, and in this un- 
doubtedly took the best means to insure a true 
wuthority. Nor did he think the advice of his 
‘wife was beneath his notice, but on the contrary 
often acted upon it in preference to his own pre- 
determined purpose. 

“Tell me, Morton,” said Silcox, one day, 
| “if you are in the habit of consulting your wife 
about all your affairs?” 
“Certainly not, why what do you mean?” 
“T notice that in the finishing of your house, 
she seems to have her way in almost every par- 
ticular.” 

“ Why should she not, my friend ?” 

“ Because a man should assert his authority, 
and have his own way in spite of everything.” . 
“But my way in this respect is to secure her 
happiness and pleasure. A woman, you know, 
is compelled to remain in a house nearly twice 
the number of hours each day that we are, and 
experience teaches her what is adapted to con- 
yenience and comfort. In these matters she is 
@ much better judge than ourselves.” 

“A fig fora woman’s judgment any how! 
Why, if my wife had her way, the house would 
be turned topsy-turvy, and I should become a 
bankrupt in a yery brief space of time.” 

“TJ should think, Silcox, that I was talking 
with a double-distilled old bachelor, instead of a 
sensible married man.”’ 

“TI am master of my house, at all events.” 
“And precious management you would make 
of it, I think, without a mistress.” 

“ My wife is well enough as long as she un 
derstands that my authority must prevail.” 
“Take my word for it, Silcox, that you would 
like her all the better if yom allowed her not to 
understand that so plainly.” 

“Tt would not do to slack up the reins. Ihave 
had altogether too much trouble to establish my- 
self as master, to risk the experiment.” 

“You can’t tell that until you have made the 
trial.” 

“ Thank you, There ao slich for bécomiag 
one of your meek obedient husbands.” 


months prior to our date, purchased a beautiful 


“No more have 1” 
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‘ 
eee Our tresses a-waving around us; 
While glow shall fap 
tee Our cheeks, so wan, 
And a halo of joy surround us. 
Yes? dance to-night, 
In wild delight 
Youth ie not gone, though fiying! 
3 
4 
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“ Then what in the deuce are you driving at ?” 

“T only wish, Simon, that I could persnade 
you, for your own sake, to be less of a monarch 
in your family and more of a husband,” 

“* Well, Morton, I see that we shall not agree 
in this matter, but you will doubtless abide by 
your ideas, and as for me, why, I am satisfied 
with mine.” 

But he was not satisfied. He had been before 
the Grays came, but since then, some unpleasant 
doubts had occasionally agitated his mind, con- 
cerning the propriety of his conduct. Besides, he 
could not help contrasting the warm greeting 
which always welcomed the appearance of his 
friend, with the indifferent manner in which his 
own family acknowledged his presence. For 
Morton, there were smiles and hearty exclama- 
tions; for himself, simply frigid courtesy. 

Mrs. Silcox was also busy with comparison, 
and in this occupation rather depreciated her 
husband than otherwise, and allowed the one 
fault to cloud a host of sterling virtues. As she 
marked the affectionate conduct of Mr. Gray to 
his wife, and the ever cheerful countenance which 
he brought into his family, she did not wonder 
at the domestic harmony which prevailed, and 
thought that if her husband possessed such a 
happy temperament, how much pleasure she 
should derive in her efforts to please him. 

“Ah, Mrs, Gray, what a happy woman you 
are!” she exclaimed. 

“Do you think so? Well, I certainly onght 
to be, if I am not.” 

“You are blessed with an extraordinary 
husband.” 

“ Morton is very kind, I will allow, but then I 
strive to give him no cause for displeasure.” 

“T only wish my husband was like him.” 

“Mr. Sileox seems to bea very good man; 
you know how much Morton esteems him.” 

“But he is altogether too much of a tyrant.” 

* You will excuse me, my dear friend, but per- 
haps you are a little in fault in this respect.” 

“T am sure that I am willing to submit to any- 
thing reasonable.” 

‘* Mere submission or obedience will not sat- 
isfy these men, they look for something more.” 

“T should think that was quite as much as the 
best of them deserve.” 

“You fonget that there is such a sentiment as 
affection.” 

“Tt is hard to exercise it in my circum- 
stances.” 

“Since you have introduced this theme, par- 
don my plain-dealing when I say that I doubt if 
you manage judiciously with him.” 

“ Proceed, I beg.” 


HOUSEHOLD RUIZ. 


“1 have noticed there seems to be a lack of 
confidence between you, and while you coldly 
submit to his authority—I will allow that he 
seems & little too fond of that word—your heart 
still stoutly rebels.” 

“Alas, it is true!” j 

“In my opinion, your husband only requires a 
little managing, to be all that you could wish.” 

“T tried that the first two years of our mar- 
riage to my heart’s content, and miserably 
failed.’”’ 

“Because you tried open opposition. If a 
woman aspites to raling her husband that is the 
very last course for her to take.”’ 

“ Pray then advise me, for I am willing to do 
anything which may result in changing the con- 
duct of my husband.” 

“A woman has the choice between two modes 
of action in such cases. If her husband chooses 
to consider himself absolute and her a mere serf, 
she has only to appear as such, assume re- 
sponsibility, manifest no will of her own, allow 
household affairs to take care of themselves, and 
withal appear cheerful all the while, and he will 
soon find the necessity of coming to terms,” 

“A capital idea, and I should like to try it.” 

“That would answer in extreme cases, but I 
would not advise it as your mode. There is still 
another and better way, I think, to accomplish 
your purposes. In the first place strive to please 
him, and let him see that you have some heart 
in the effort. Shake off your apathy, and meet 
him with smiles when he returns from business. 
Show him that you are trying to be contented 
and happy, and wish to make others so aboyt 
you. If you wish to change his determination, 
advise calmly, but do not dictate or appear to 
resist. Be true to this line of conduct, and you 
will find it to succeed earlier than you think.” 

“My excellent friend, you have opened my 
eyes. Isee that I have been too intent upon my 
husband’s eonduct, to regulate my own.” 

That day Mr. Silcox was rather late to his 
dinner, and a little out of temper because he had 
been detained. His wife opened the door for him 
with a smile of welcome. For a moment, he 
looked surprised at this unusual greeting, espe- 
cially when he was.a delinquent, then the clouds 
lifted from his brows, and he rewarded her first 
experiment with a look of tenderness, which in 
turn astonished her. 

During the meal, she seemed so cheerful and 
happy, that he could but wonder at the change 
which had so suddenly come over her. He also 
thought of the conversation he had with his friend 
in the morning, and while he resolved to abate 
not a jot of his authority, he determined in future 
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to make known his will in a milder manner than 
he had previously done. In short, if his wife 
continued in the same happy temper that he had 
so unexpectedly found her, he made up his 
ever mind that she should have no reason to re- 
gret it. 

“ Simon,” said she, one day, “ don’t you think 
we need @ new carpet in the sitting-room ?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“O, very well, I do not insist, but perhaps 
you are not aware that is worn through in sev- 
eral places.” 

“So it is, upon my word. Well I never no- 
ticed it before.” 

“You know that we need one in one of the 
chambers, about which we were speaking the 
other day, and when I first spoke, I thought this 
might answer for that, and that perhaps you 
would be willing to purchase a new one for this 
room.” 

“Well, this does not seem so unreasonable 
after all.” 

“There is no particular hurry about it, you 
can purchase it when convenient, or it will be no 
serious matter after all, if we do not have one at 
present.” 

“O, we had better have it at once by all 
means.” 

Just as you please.” 

“Well, how much money will you have ?”’ 
he said, taking out his pocket-book. 

“Why, Simon, I was not thinking of making 
the purchase. I would rather leave that to you.” 

“No, you would doubtless make a better 
selection.” 

“Then give me as much as you think proper, 
and I will do the best I can.” 

“ Harriet,” he said, putting his arm around 
her waist, “I don’t know what has come over 
you, but you are certainly getting to be a reason- 
able woman.” 

“ That is perhaps because I have found out 
that you are not an unreasonable man.” 

Incidents like this were occurring daily, and 

Mrs. Sileox was greatly pleased to find that she 
was having her own way almost as much as she 
could desire, and with very little effort on her 
part. ‘Things about her, too, wore a different as- 
pect, and her gratitude to her friend for her 
advice, was unbounded. 
_ Her husband also found out, that in order to 
rule the household he was not obliged to play 
the tyrant, and he, too, thanked his friend Morton 
heartily, for showing him his error. Both hus- 
band and wife persevere in their new line of con- 
duct, and both long since have found their 
reward. 


bearing its soul to 
the busy city 

rest, where resounded the woodman’s axe, 
and 


ooked upon them ; but when 
came to a poor village, he hovered over it, 
looked into the alley, running through a cluster of 
decayed huts. There was grass growing through 
the stones ; there was broken pottery, and damp 
straw, and piles of cinder and ashes thrown out. 
The angel looked at the deserted spot, when, 
a pe beware a pale flower in the ruins, which 
opened in the shade, he _— acry of joy, 
soul of the dead child asked him why he 
had stooped for a single field flower, 
beauty or co 
** Thou seest at the bottom of this alley a cabin 
with the roof broken by the snows, and its walls 
seamed by the rain. There lived once a child of 
thy age, affcted from his birth. When he quit 
his little straw bed, leaning on his wi 
crutches, he went two or three times up and down 
the alley—it was all. He had never seen the sun 
but from his window. When the summer brought 
back its bright rays, the afflicted creature came 
and sat down in their light he looked at the 
blood feebly circulating in his thin hands, and said, 
‘I am better.’ Never had he seen the green of 
the meadows or the forest, only the children 
sometimes brought him branches of the poplar, 
which he laid around him on his bed. he 
would dream that he was | in the shade of the 
woods, that the sunshine was dancing through the 
leaves, and the birds singing around. One day 
his oldest sister brought him a little field flower, 
with its root. He planted it in an old earthern pot, 
and God the plant tended by the weak 
hand. It was the sick child’s garden; the little 
flower was to him the meadows, the wood, the 
waters, the creation. Aslongas he lived he nursed 
it. He gave it all the air and the sunshine that 
his little window suffered to enter; he watered it 


,”’ said the angel, “ the little sick 
child who on his willow crutches. God has 
taken me up to paradise, but I have not forgotten 
the few humble joys I had on earth, and I would 
not give that simple flower for the beautiful star in 
the I now inhabit.’—Dutch Legend. 


My constant effort would be to have such a 
character that truth could come into my pres- 
ence—that no one should, for any reason, soften 
or suppress it. 
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THE LITTLE FLOWER. 
8 A little child died, and the guardian angel was 
| 
ee each evening, and told it good-by till next morn- 
Se ing, as if it were afriend. ‘But when God called i. 
Qa e away the little martyr, his family quitted the vil- 
ay lage, the ee | was abandoned, and the simple 
ee flowers with ruins. Then the providence 
Bache of God preserved it where I have just Large it.” 
aoe “ Who told you all that?” demanded the soul 
er of the child. 
bee: desert, Mohammed, camping with his followerse 
as overheard one of them saying, “I will unloose 
22 my camel and commit it to od.” On which he 
‘sees took him up, and said: “ Friend, tie thy camel, 
and commit it to God.” 


EVALINE, 


BY ©. L. THOMPSON. 


Hark! what solemn sound is rolling 
Through the stillness of the night; 

Angel hands, a death-bell tolling, 
Waft sweet sou! on its flight. 


Night winds, now a requiem swelling, 
Sadly through the leafless grove, 

Seem by their solemn cadence knelling 
The death of hope, and joy, and love. 


And yon moon, her broad disk wheeling, 
Looks in vain for Evaline ; 

It grows pale with sickening feeling, 
As it sinks to its decline. 


Ah! it yesternight shone on her, 

As she watched the night flowers bloom, 
It shines not now upon her, 

But it shines upon her tomb. 


Drooped are the heads of flowers, 
And the grass with tears is wet; 

No more she’ll sweep these bowers, 
With her locks of glossy jet. 


Yes, her soul from earth is riven, 
But raise no mournful song, 
She was loved so well in heaven, 
And therefore died she young. 


THE MAN IN THE RED CLOAK. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY ELIZABETH DOTEN. 


History does not particularly inform us in 
what part, or in precisely what street of the good- 
ly city of Boston, the public house, known as 
the Golden Crown, was formerly situated. The 
most that can be ascertained by the diligent 
perusal of a few private documents is, that Mis- 
tress Gerry the hostess thereof, ‘‘ was a woman of 
good report,” and moreover, that her daughter 
Judith “ was a comely damsel and exceedingly 
faire to look upon.” At the time when the British 
army were quartered in Boston, this place was 
a favorite resort not only for the provincials but 
also for the soldiery, and indeed many of the 
officers of the royal army. Whether it was Mis- 
tress Gerry’s home-made beer, and fine old 
English ale, of which she kept a goodly store, or 
the charms of the comely damsel, Judith, which 
formed the chief attraction is not easy to deter- 
mine, but certain it is that this unpretending inn 
received as large a share of custom as any other 
public house in Boston, hardly excepting the 
Royal Exchange itself. Nevertheless, after the 
landing of his majesty’s troops, Mistress Gerry 
prospered but poorly in her business, and her af- 
fairs were soon in a ruinous condition. 


It was a settled point with the British army, 
that the people whom they had come to overawe 
and keep in subjection, owed them a support, and 
few conscientious scruples were indulged, as to 
the manner in which it was obtained. Meeting 
with very poor success in various quarters, they 
at length favored Mistress Gerry with their cus- 
tom, and although the good dame exerted _her- 
self to the utmost to satisfy their demands, she 
received few thanks and less money for her pains, 
Moreover, the hitherto irreproachable character 
of the house suffered great detriment from the 
scenes of riot and confusion which often took 
place within its walls. The British soldiers and 
provincials met here upon common ground, and 
waged a furious war of words, so far as they 
might without coming to open violence. Mis- 
tress Gerry was not the woman to suffer others to 
trample upon her rights with impunity, and when 
human patience had reached its utmost bounds, 
she grew exceeding wroth, and bore down upon 
her persecutors in a manner truly astonishing. 
But it was of little avail. The bills grew long 


should be closed by the civil officers, and the 


do to earn an honest living?’ said Mistress 
Gerry, as she set her arms akimbo,and looked with 
dismayed countenance at the grave, puritanical 
official who was the bearer of this message. 

“ That is your affair, Mistress Gerry, not mine. 
So it be an honest living you obtain, no one will 


God and man! Yet it may be well that I sug- 
gest withal, that a spinning wheel in a quiet cor- 
ner would afford a far more fitting employment 
for this young woman here, than in waiting upon 
pot-house knaves and rude soldiers in a public 


bar-room. It behooves you to give this matter 


timely consideration, if you would not have her 
follow in the footsteps of the scarlet women of 
Babylon.” 

A flush of pride and wounded feeling spread 
quickly over the fair girl’s countenance as she 
turned towards him. She had scarcely complet- 
ed her eighteenth year, yet she was a full-grown, 
well-developed woman, exhibiting both in person 
and manner a certaiti reserve and democratic in- 
dependence, which forbade all approaches to 
familiarity or unlicensed freedom. Not until the 
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= 
as her larder grew lean. Insults and injuries on : 
the part of the soldiery were multiplied, and 1 
finally, a deputation from the civil authorities , 
; rr waited upon her, to warn her that unless she 
Golden Crown be struck from the catalogue of 
public houses forever. 
. “ Marry now! and what may a poor woman 
find fault ; and, moreover, you will preserve to 
yourself a conscience void of offence towards 1 


her. 

“Sir!” she replied, with most becoming dignity, 
“ God had given me a strong hand and a proud 
heart. So longas I can work, I will not beg, 
and whatever business yields the greatest increase, 
so it be an upright, honest calling, to that will I 
give my hand, trusting to God and mine own in- 
nocence to keep me from evil.” 

“ Can one meddle with piteh and not be defiled, 
young woman, or take fire in his bosom and not 
be burned ¢”” 

“ Therefore it stands one in hand then, worthy 
sir, to be mindful in what manner he meddles 
with pitch, and to bethink himself that his bosom 
is not the place for fire, though it be a faithful 
servant elsewhere. Moreover, though I would 
not bring railing aceusations against the powers 
that be, yet it behooves you not to speak too 
freely, lest it should well come to light from 
whence you have these suspicions,as none are 60 
ready to think evil of others, as those who have 
been guilty themselves.” 

“<I perosive thou art in the very gall of bitter- 
ness,” said the official, as he replaced his hat in 
evident confusion, for although his character was 
at present unimpeachable, yet the report was, as 
Judith well kmew, that he had been guilty of 
some great indiscretions in his earlier days. 
“Mark me well,” he continued, “such a bold- 
feed, free-spoken hussy will be looked to and 
taken in hand in time, lest her liberty prove a 
snare toothers.” And with a most unpropitious 
nod he withdrew. 

Not even Lot’s wife, after her remarkable 
“saline transformation, could have remained more 
immovable than did Mistress Gerry for the space 
of five minutes, after the departure of this unwel- 
come messenger. Abused, insulted, defrauded 
and blamed without cause, she seemed completely 
isolated from all human support and sympathy. 
At length, however, her feelings found vent in a 
succession of audible outbursts of grief, which 
very inadequately expressed the anguish of her 

“« Fadith !” she exclaimed, as she turned towards 


death of her father, which happened a few years 
previous, had she been placed in this unfavorable 
situation. Now it was a matterof necessity, and 
though her education and natural abilities fitted 
her for a much higher station, yet she scorned 
the idea of living without labor, and with all the 
native energy and independent pride which 
characterized the women of the early times, she 
toiled on in her humble sphere without suffering a 
murmur to eseape her lips. But now the mark- 
ed insinuations of this public servant had aroused 


her hands folded upon ‘her ‘lap, “ why don’t you 
ery? Why don’t you do something to show that 
you’ve got some ‘feeling left? ‘The last morsel 
of bread is about to be taken from our mouths, 
and there you sit as quietly as if you were listen- 
ing to an election sermon. I trow you will not 
take it quite so coolly when you have to beg from 
door to door.” 

“If worst comes to worst, I am willing to do 
even that, mother, but I will never give myself 
up to childish lamentations, so long as I can be- 
take myself to anything better.” 

“ But there is nothing better; so you might as 
well cry firat as last.” And Mistress Gerry re- 
lapsed into another paroxysm of grief. 

There was one interested spectator of this 

scene, highly worthy of mention. Upon an un- 
comfortable wooden bench, commonly known as 
the “‘ settee,” close in the spacious chimney cor- 
ner, sat a stripling of some sixteen years, Jacob 
Warner by name, a nephew of Mistress Gerry. 
He was fresh from the country, with the smell of 
clover yet in his garments, and its greenness—to 
speak figuratively—still tinging his character. 
His long, yellow hair, large blue eyes, and wide 
mouth—which was an exceedingly unbecoming 
feature when open—were all marked character- 
istics of the youth, who, having spent his life thus 
far among the green hills of his native place, 
knew little of the corruption of city life. There 
was, however, @ depth of genuine good feeling 
and native shrewdness in his composition, which 
only meeded time and experience for complete 
development. 
“It’s too bad, Aunt Dorcas!’’ said he, in a 
sympathizing tone. “ It’s too bad, I vum tis!” 
and he hugged up both knees with a most energetic 
clasp. ‘‘ Why don’t ye send word to the British 
general himself? 1’ll bet he’ll help yer soon as 
anybody.” 

“It’s no use, Jacob,” replied Mistress Gerry, 
with a look of despair, “it’s no use, for their 
hearts are as hard as the mether millstone. The 
Lord knows I have always tried to do the best 
I could, but now it seems as if I was wholly 
given over for Satan to buffet. And then certain 
severe imprecations against the justice of Provi- 
dence passed through Mistress Gerry’s mind, to 
which she forbore to give utterance. 

“ Prithee, Jacob, that is not so poor a thought, 
after all,” said Judith, hopefully. “A word 
fitly spoken may work wonders ; at least it will 
do no harm to try.” 

With her usual decision of character she went 
directly to her room, and in half an hour after, 
appeared with a neatly written note, wherein she 


the girl, who sat with lips firmly compressed, and 


plainly stated their difficulties and grievances, to 
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the British commander, and prayed him in the 
most respectful manner to see that reparation 
should be made, and also that they might be pro- 
tected from a repetition of similar evils in fature. 

Arrayed in his Sabbath day garments, Jacob 
Warner took charge of this note, and set out 
with a light step and hopeful heart for head- 
quarters. 

Hour after hour passed on and he did not re- 
turn, although the shadows of evening were fast 
deepening their gloom. Many times had Judith 
drawn her apron over her head, and walked up 
the street, looking anxiously to the right and left 
through the gathering darkness, in the hope of 
seeing the tardy messenger on his homeward way. 
But it was_all in vain, and she turned back with 
a thousand misgivings, blaming herself more and 
more, as the time passed on, for having despatch- 
ed him on so doubtfal an errand. 
ly of the rebel stamp—dropped in and took their 
seats by the bar-room fire, with their pipes and 
mugs of beer or ale, to talk over the affairs of 
the nation. The spirit of rebellion had come to 
maturity, and the crisis was fast approaching. 
The slightest shock would shake the ripened 
fruit at once from the bough, and no farther evi- 
dence of this was needed, than to look upofi this 
group of resolute, free-speken men, gathered 
around the bar-room fire. 

Among them Was'a little, garrulons old man, 
known as Father Foster, with a large nose, 
twinkling gray eyes, and his hair dressed in a long, 
eel-skin queue, which whisked alternately from 
one shoulder to the other as he talked. 

“ By my troth, Mistress Gerry,” said he, “ an 
it were not you, I would declare you a simpleton 
at once, for setting Jacob out on such a wild- 
goose chase. Marry, woman, he could sooner, 
by far, speak with the man in the moon than the 
British general. And if he does, what will ye 
get by it? Nothing but insult and abuse, now 
mark me. “No, no, Mistress Gerry, trust to 
your friends, put hope nothing from your enemies. 
We boys haven’t laid our heads together in your 
little back kitehen for nothing, and when the 
time o’ need comes, we'll treat the raseals to 
a dose of gunpowder tea, such as the old Bang 
Whang of China never dreamed of. Don't be 
afraid, old girl, I'M stand by ye.” 

“Hist, you old fool!’ said. one of the men, 
with an angry look. “ Will you never keep your 
tongue still? Remember, the greatest braggarts 
are always the first to ran.” 

_“ What, what!” ejaculated Father Foster, as 
he bounced up and down in his chair, giving to 
his quoae « motion like the tail of an angry cat, 


“T the first torum! Don’t say that again, Ethan 
Haskins, or by my troth, not even my friendship 
can save you. May the Lord in heaven grant 
me a chance to show what I would do. Even 
now, without provocation, should one of those 
rascally red-coats show his face within yonder 
door, with nothing but my oaken staff here, I 
would beat him within an inch of his life.” 

As he spoke, a heavy footstep was heard, and 
the next moment a tall stranger appeared in 
the door-way, with a large, red cloak wrapped 
closely about him. Upon his head he wore 4 
large, white wig, surmounted by a three cornered 
hat, richly trimmed with gold lace. The scarlet 
hue of his cloak seemed to have extended to his 
countenance, for it glowed as if exposed to the 
heat of a flery furnace, while his eyes, which 
were large and black, had a peculiar brilliancy, 
and just at this moment, as he surveyed the 
group by the fire, gave a most singular expression 
to his whole countenance. 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Father Foster, who 
was seized with a mortal terror, yet, nevertheless, 
was wholly unable to restrain his tongue, that 
most “ unruly member.” 

So wholly unprepared was the little group for 
such an unexpected and mysterious appearance, 
that beyond this exclamation, not another word 
was spoken. The stranger bowed very politely 
to the company, as he stepped’ forward, and tak- 
ing a chair, seated himself among them. He did 
not, however, remove his hat, or throw back his 
cloak, but thrusting his arms through the long 
slits at the sides, he drew it still more closely 
about his person. 

“ Well, good people,” he said, at last, as he 
rubbed his hands briskly together before the fire, 
and glanced around upon them, “you seem to 
be struck dumb all at once, or have I chanced 
upon a meeting of Quakers? Ihope I am not 
the cause of this silence, for I am right social 
myself and like to see others so. Mistress Gerry,” 
he continued, as he turned to that worthy lady, 
who had ensconced herself behind the bar, and 
was regarding him with suspicious eyes, “ I have 
heard much in praise of your home-made beer. 
The night is raw and chilly, and in passing, I 
bethought myself to step in and try its virtues.” 


Judith took it reluctantly, and held it towards 
the stranger. As he took it, the cloak was 
slightly drawn aside, and a brilliantornament on 
the bosom of his coat flashed for an instant in 
the light. No one else had observed this save 
Father Foster, who was taking a minute survey 
of the stranger’s person, in order to satisfy him- 
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self that he had neither the horns nor cloven foot 
of the fabulous being for whom he had just 
taken him. 

“Well,” resumed the stranger, as the silence 
remained unbroken, “if it be, as I strongly sus- 
pect, that I have chanced among a council of 
rebels, let me assure you there is no especial 
need of keeping such close mouths in my 
” 


1 the blood of an Englishman,’ ” 
muttered Father Foster, in a low tone, as he 
gazed abstractedly into the fire. 

* An Englishman may yet be a friend,” replied 
the stranger, whose ear had caught the words. 

“Not often,” said Ethan Haskins. “One 
must wait long for favors, or even justice from, 
them, as Mistress Gerry, herself can testify ; 
though with the ‘ charity which hopeth all things,’ 
she still awaits something better.” 

A choking sob in the passage-way without, at- 
tracted the attention of the company. 

Jacob !” exclaimed Judith, as she sprang for- 
ward; and the next moment Jacob Warner, 
with chopped hair, blackened face and tattered 
garments stood before them. The poor boy 
seemed to be completely broken in spirit, for 
after thrusting the paper which he held into the 
hand of Judith, he sank upon the floor, and 
clasping his knees, as usual, wept and sobbed 
like a child. Moved by one general feeling of 
indignation, every man, with the exception of 
the stranger, sprang to his feet. 

“ Look here, sir!” said Ethan Haskins, in an 
excited tone, as he laid his hand upon the shoul- 
der of the stranger, and pointed towards the boy, 
“this is a specimen of British friendship. Here, 
for the last three months, have these two lone 
women labored patiently to earn for themselves 
an honest, independent livelihood ; but from his 
majesty’s troops they have met with insult and 
abuse, and been defrauded of their just reward. 
As a last resort they sent to the British general 
himself. See now what they have gained. 

** Listen still further,” said Judith, with flushed 
cheeks and flashing eyes, as she held up the note 
which had given her. 

“ From his majesty’s army in the 1 

of North pron to tress Gey, 

of the Golden Crown ; 

“Dear Mapam ;—Trustin the Lordand do 
good. Let all debts contracted by the roya 
army at the Golden Crown, be put "howe to 
majesty’s account, which will be duly ‘settled at 
the day of judgment. You will see that we 
have ventured a few improvements in the personal 

ce of your messenger. If 
we are ready to do the same by others, for a rea- 
sonable 


“ Your humble and ob’t serv’ts.”” 


“ did you see General Gage himself?” 

“ Yes, sir! more than. dozen of him.” 

“ Speak clearly, boy! Whatdo you mean ?” 
said the stranger, with a puzzled air. 

“Yes, sir, I asked every man I met if he was 
General Gage, and every one said ‘yes,’ So 
they took me into the barracks, gave me some- 
thing to eat and drink, and treated me as you see.” 

“An exceedingly ill-chosen messenger, Mis- 
tress Gerry. Had I previously known your cir- 
cumstances, I could have ensured you a more 
favorable reply. To-night the governor holds a 
levee at the Province House, at which all the 
British officers, with several gentlemen of rank, 
will be present. Could you have sent hither, your 
request would have received polite and prompt 
attention.” 

“If it is not too late,” said Judith, who was 
fully aroused by the evil treatment of her kins- 
man, “1 myself will go thither. It may be they 
will have respect for a lone woman, who humbly 
asks justice at their hands,” 

“Not so!” said Ethan Haskins, as he strode 
forward with a wrathful visage. ‘“ Let me be 
your messenger, for as I feel now, I could plead 
the cause of the widow and fatherless with a 
tongue of fire. By my troth! an it should cost 
me my head, I would like to face the tyrants in 
their den, and rattle a few thunderbolts of wrath 
about their ears.”’ 

“‘ Keep quiet, friend,” said the stranger, “ and 
let the young woman go herself. A few plainly 
spoken words from her lips, will be of more avail 
than seven vials of wrath poured out in the spirit 
of bold defiance. I pledge you my word of honor 
she shall return safely.” 

“ And what right have you,” retorted the in- 
dignant provincial, ‘“‘to pledge your word of 
honor in this matter? If it be, as I strongly 
suspect, that you are an enemy, and have come 
in hither as a spy, then I warn you to depart from 
under this roof with all possible speed, an you 
would not exchange your brave red cloak for a 
coat of tar and feathers.” 

“ Prithee, friend,” said the stranger, “I pray 
you moderate your wrath somewhat. Neither 
as an enemy nor a spy have I come in hither, as 
you will clearly perceive when I tell you the true 
intent of my coming. It has been reported to 
Governor Hutchinson, by one of your own civil 
authorities, that this house is the resort of a dan- 
gerous band of rebels, who hold frequent mid- 
night councils, and in pursuance of their plans, 


“a “Is it possible !’”’ exclaimed the stranger, in a 
tone of manly indignation. Look here, ‘my 
a boy,” he continued, as he stepped forward and 
Sis raised the unfortunate messenger from the floor, 
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have stored within these walls a large amount of 
arms and ammunition. Serjeant Roscoe has ac- 
cordingly received orders, with a number of his 
men, to thoroughly search the house betwegn the 
hours of nine and ten this night, and all persons 
found on the premises, who cannot give a satis- 
factory account of themselves, are to be placed 
under arrest.” 

“ The deuce!” exclaimed Father Foster, as he 
seized his hat in the greatest haste. “Be you 
man or devil, that is a very timely piece of infor- 
. mation, and as I am rather lame, I think I’ll be 
getting along.” 

“ Now, good people,” continued the stranger, 
“lay aside all distrust, and take my advice. Let 
this young woman wait upon the governor in 
person, for her own lips can plead her cause more 
eloquently than any one beside. Moreover, if 
arms or ammunition are concealed within these 
walls, let them be removed as soon as possible, 
and then let every man retire to his own home, 
with the full assurance that no harm shall come 
either to the inmates or prosperity of this house.” 

So saying, the stranger drew a guinea from his 
purse, and throwing it upon the’table took leave, 
without waiting to hear the exclamations of the 
astonished Mistress Gerry. 

The old Province House, the residence of the 
royal governor of Massachusetts, was brilliantly 
illuminated, and sounds of mirth and music were 
heard within its walls. Everywhere that a con- 
venient niche could be found for a candlestick, 
there a gleam of light brightened the dark oak 
panelling, and lent its cheerful glow to the por- 
traits of bearded men with fierce countenances,and 
stately ladies in the broad raffs and tall head- 
dresses of the Elizabethan age. Governor Hutch- 
inson sat in the midst of his guests, in a more 
complacent mood than usual. The cares and 
perplexities of office had weighed upon him sadly 
of late, but now he seemed to make an effort to 
cast them all aside, for these were no mean per- 
sonages whom he had summoned around him, 
and he must needs entertain them to the best of 
his ability. The gay uniform of the officers, 
and the richly embroidered and bedizened gar- 
ments of other distinguished gentlemen who had 
~ honored the governor with their presence, formed a 
highly imposing scene, which would have been 
greatly heightened in effect, had a few of the 
aristocratic wives and daughters of these worthy 
individuals been present. But so it had not 
been arranged by the governor, and only the 
“lords of creation” made merry together in the 
spacioug parlors of the Province House upon 
this particular night. There were two guests, 


however, who seemed to take little interest in the 
general feeling ; the one, Lord Ellerton, a gouty 
old English nobleman, who sat dozing in his arm- 
chair before the blazing fire; while the other, a 
young man of thoughtful countenance, scrupu- 
lously plain in his dress, was seated near a table, 
over which was suspended a lamp of curious 
workmanship, and seemed to be very busily en- 
gaged in looking over some closely written 
papers. It was difficult to determine what rela- 
tion he bore to the company. He might possibly 
be one of the grave, substantial citizens of Boston, 
who still retained his loyalty, and possessing 
quite a degree of influence, had been asked in 
hither out of good policy. Or, as seemed far 
more probable, he might be nothing more than 
the private secretary of the governor himself. In 
either case his attention appeared to be wholly 
engrossed in the subject before him,and he seemed 
to be as little mindful of the company around 
him, as if they were not present. 

“Well, Lincoln,” said General Gage, as he 
came and laid his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder, “ what conclusion have you arrived at, 
after poring over those pages so long ?” 

“Simply this; that you are greatly mistaken 
in the character of this people, if you think to 
compel them to obedience in this manner. I 
have lived among them long enough to under- 
stand them fully, and let me assure you, that as 
long as the British troops are quartered like a 
swarm of locusts in this town of Boston, such a 
thing as good will or peaceful submission is not 
to be thought of.” 

“ Nonsense !” said General Gage ; and Hutch- 
inson, who had just advanced to the table, burst 
into a derisive laugh. 

“ Let them take the consequences, then,” he 
said. “ Verily, these few rebel provinces can be 
well compared to a puny child, striving with the 
parent who visits it with the rod of correction. 
A little quiet submission would greatly lessen the 
number of stripes.” 

“Not a puny child, by any means!” replied 
the young man, earnestly. ‘“ England has full- 
grown men with strong arms and brave hearts, to 
contend with, and she will find to her cost, that 
they are not to be frightened by threats, or com- 
pelled by force into submission.” 

“ Ay, ay! young man,” said Hutchinson, with 
a frown, “what does such a speech from your 
lips signify 

“Tt is merely the statement of a self-evident 


“« Most worshipful sir,” said an old servant in 
livery, whose head, ornamented by an immense 
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in at the half opened door, as if he were entering 
the grand sanctum sanctorum of the Jews, “ there 
is a young woman without, who would fain speak 
with you. I have warned her to depart, lest she 
trouble you with idle complaints ; yet she is ex- 
ceeding forward, and withstands me to the face.” 

“ A young woman ?” said Gage, with a smile. 
“ Prithee, John, what is her look ?” 

“ By my troth, sir,”’ replied the servant, with a 
most profound bow, “she is tall, and exceedingly 
comely, but I wot she is not quite right in the 
mind, else she would not come hither so boldly 
at this hour.” 

“Show her in!” said Hutchinson. ‘The 
time is too precious to parley long with her.” 

The door was immediately thrown open, and 
Judith Gerry ushered into the room. No fairer 
or more stately lady had ever set foot within those 
walls. Poor and simply clad as she was, yet the 
air of quiet dignity, mingled with true womanly 
reserve, with which she encountered the eyes of 
this august assembly, commanded for her at 
once the attention and respectof all. The young 
man at the table gave her a hasty glance, and 
then bent his face still more closely over the 
writing. Lord Hilerton, however, forgot his 
drowsiness at once, and taking his jewelled snuff- 
box from his pocket, proceeded to delight him- 
self with the aromatic contents, as he regarded 
her with a fixed stare. 


receive your wish, albeit this is not the heur for 
business.” 

There was a slight tremor in the tones of her 
voice, as she replied, yet by a strong effort she 
regained her self-possession and proceeded. 

“Let me assure your excellency,” she said, 
‘that it is not for idle complaint I have come 
hither ; necessity constrains me, and I simply ask 
justice at your hands.” Then, in as clear and 
brief a manner as possible, she gave a full account 
of the late evil fortune which hed befallen the 
Golden Crown ; the causes of this trying reverse ; 
the means taken for redress, and the insult and 
injury attendant thereupon. She grew very 
earnest as she proceeded, and a few unbidden 
tears stole silently down her cheeks. 

“ Traly,” said the governor, as she concluded, 
“this matter should be looked to. You have 
done wisely, young woman, in laying it before 
me thus. And yet I bethink me, Lincoln,” he 
continued, turning to the young man, “is not 
this Golden Crown the same house concerning 
with me yesternight t” 
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The same, your excellency,” was the brief 


the disparagement both of mother and daughter ; 
also representing the house to be the resort of 
idlers and noisy brawlers.” 

“ For what cause I know not, he is our enemy,” 
said Judith, meekly, “and therefore it is that he 
goes about to do us harm.” 

**Moreover,” added the young man, who now 
for the first time seemed to take an interest in the 
conversation, “ this self-same godly man, who is 
ready to testify against the widow and fatherless, 
has himself a secret longing after the flesh-pots 
of Egypt; but finding little chance for indul- 
gence, goes about with the zeal of a Saul, to cut 
off all opportunity from others. I do not speak 
without knowledge.” 

“Then his enmity and zeal shall avail him 
nothing,” said the governor. ‘ Young woman, 
in what way can I serve you?” 

“One moment,” interposed Gage, who had 
been standing aside, waiting for an opportunity 
to speak ; “I alsd am reminded that within these 
last few days I have received information that 
this house forms one of the numerous places of 
rendezvous for the rebels, who hold council there 
even till midnight. Moreover, that a large stock 
of arms and ammunition are stored within its 
which as far as the loyal servants of his majesty 
are concerned, are not intended either for peace- 
ful, or friendly purposes. Therefore, ia pursu- 
ance of my duty, I have ordered the house to be 
searched this very night.” 

“ Ay, ay!” said the governor, as he shook his 
head , “your business begins to 
wear & very sorry aspect, young woman. Never- 
theless, as I am minded to believe that you have 
been somewhat maliciously defamed, you may 
rest assured, that should these reports prove 
false, you shall receive all due justification, and 
from henceforth, the full protection of our favor.” 

“ You have also my word to that effect,” said 
General Gage, bowing politely, “and that this 
search may not subject you to impertinence or 
unnecessary inconvenience, allow me to offer you 
the services of this young man as escort and pro- 
tector, who will most faithfully and politely per- 


Judith Gerry felt that her task for the present, 
was ended, and it was with no slight feeling of 
relief that she bowed to the governor, with a 


vee “Well, young woman,” said the governor, 
= eee with unusual condescension, “I am pleased to 
Bee ee form his duty. Do you accept the commission, 
Lincoln 
er: “ Certainly, str, if my services can avail any- 
re thing,” replied the young man, as he rose slowly 
Re he and with seeming reluctance, from the table. 


lightly whispered “ thank you,” and withdrew 
from the gaze of the numerous eyes which had 
been fixed so steadily upon her. 

“ By my troth!” said Lord Ellerton, as the 
door closed after her, “if she be a fair specimen 
of the Yankee damsels, I shall be minded to take 
to myself a consort from among them, instead of 
‘ going to London to buy me a wife!’ To-mor- 
row I will betake myself straightway to the Golden 
Crown, to see how the fair maid looks by day- 
light, and if she pleases me—” 

“ But, suppose,” interrupted a sly lieutenant, 
“that. she shouldn’t happen to be pleased with 
you?” 

Impossible replied the old nobleman, with 
® look of the greatest assurance. He drew a 
long and well-filled purse from his pocket,through 
the silken meshes of which the yellow gold glit- 


tered temptingly. ‘Look here,” he said, as he 
shook it in the light. “ He who owns that can 
please anybody.” 


After the search, which resulted entirely in 
Mistress Gerry’s favor, she experienced an inter- 
val of great peace and prosperity. An evident 
check had been placed upon the soldiery, for few 
privates ventured within her doors, but on the 
contrary, many people of distinction honored her 
house with their presence. It was a day long to 
be remembered by the worthy dame, when Lord 
. Ellerton first crossed her threshold, and sipped 
beer. from a pewter pot by the bar-room fire. 
For such an act of condescension no plausible rea- 
son could be found in her mind, yet the fair and 
stately Judith, as she went quietly about her 
household duties, faintly surmised the truth, and 
when her aristocratic old lover, who became 
more and more deeply smitten with her dignity 
and loveliness, ventured to press her hand to his 
lips, she gave him a look of such significance that 
he was disconcerted for a week, and was led to 
think that perhaps even money would hardly 
prevail with this free-born, high-spirited maiden, 
who seemed to set so little value upon rank and 
titles. 

. Yet the probability of a refusal, should 
he make a bona ide offer of his hand and heart 
to this humble maiden, did not occur to him. 
His passions still continued to increase, and at 
length, overcoming all further scruples, he 
‘resolved upon this last great step. The opportu- 
nity, however, seemed to be sadly wanting, for 
whenever he ventured in of an evening, he was 
sure to find a group of rongh-looking, resolute 
men around the bar-room fire, whose very gar- 
ments smelt of rebellion, and who carried treason 
in every, look. .Among them, also, he often en- 


cloak and white wig, who glowered upon him with 
such awful eyes, that he removed himself with 
all possible haste from his presence. Not soon 
enough, however, to escape hearing a low, twitter- 
ing laugh behind him, which was as vexatious to 
his ears, as the song of a mosquito. Upon feach- 
ing the open air, however, his courage usually 
revived, and shaking his gold-headed cane, he 
vowed vengeance against the house and all its in- 
mates. Nevertheless; as if under thé power of 
enchantment, he returned the next day with a 
smiling countenance, only to find himself non- 
plussed once more by the presence of Edward Lin- 
coln, who, since the evening when he had been 
elected by General Gage as protector pro. tem. to 
Mistress Gerry and her fair daughter, had retain- 
ed the commission, and performed his duty with 
most commendable faithfulness and attention. 
At length, however, fortune deigned to favor 
him. 

One raw and chilly night in the month of 
March, he took his customary peep into the bar- 
room, and lo! a wonder of wonders! no one was 
there save Judith, who sat quietly knitting by 
the fire. 

“ Ah, ah!” he exclaimed with many a shuddér 
and shake, as he seated himself by the fire and 
gave the great blazing bick-log several vigorous 
pokes with his gold-headed cane. “ This chilly 
wind pierces to my very vitals, only leaving a 
little warm spot just around my heart. ‘Thank 
Heaven! that is never entirely cold, though I 
often feel the need of something to warm up its 
feeble life.” 

“ Will your lordship take some beer?” asked 
Judith, quietly. 

“Not exactly —you. don’t understand me, 
young woman.” 

At the same time he reached out his ‘éané ‘and 
tapped her gently on the cheek, nodding and 
smiling in the most ambiguous manner, 

“No, sir, Tdon’t understand,” said Judith, ris- 
ing up with great dignity. 

“Then I must explain,” replied his lordship. 
“T pray you be seated.” 

And so, out of courtesy, Judith resumed her 
seat with a most upright, downright look, as if she 
were about to repel the advances of a mortal 
enemy. 

“TY must inform you, in the first plaee,’” com- 
menced the old nobleman, with an air of great 
importance, “ that owing to the dubious state of 
affairs in this country I have resolved to return to 
England in the course of a few weeks. I ‘shall 
retire to my estate in Lincolnshire, where I have 
4 fine country seat, which for thes many years 


‘has been greatly in of 
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housekeeper, who will order things aright and 
pay due attention to the wants and wishes of the 
owner. Now, my dear young woman, I have 
waived many important considerations of rank 
and. station, and-have concluded to bestow that 
honorable office upon you.” 
“Which I fear I could never fill with satisfac- 
ton to. myself and others,” replied Judith. 
“My mother would serve you better. She has 
the experience and—” 
.»,“‘ Your mother!” interrapted Lord ‘Ellerton, 
-with an ill-eoncealed look of contempt. “Do you 
think I could possibly marry your mother ?” 
>, “Marry!” exclaimed Judith, “I knew not 
that it was concerning marriage you spoke.” 
“Then understand me aright;” replied his 
lordship, as he rose from his chair and stood be- 
fore her in a highly dramatic attitude. “My 


hand, and with it my title, my wealth,’and all 
«that I possess, are yours as soon as you choose 
Remember, that the change 

from plain Judith Gerry—e maid in a public bar- 
room—to the rank and dignity of Lady Ellerton, 
is no mean step. Therefore reflect and decide 


wisely.” 
need not one ‘moment for reflection,” said 
Judith. “ You do mewa great honor, Lord Eller- 
ton, but I cannot accept it, for my heart is given 
4. “ Indeed !” said his lordship, as he resumed 
his seat, and drawing his snuff-box from his 
‘ took a pinch with great deliberation. 
“ Dare I be so bold as to ask who this fortunate 
replied Judith, 

“ And have you bound yourself to him by a 
» .“ He knows not that my heart is his, and I 
cannot say that he loves me in return.” 
_ Stuff! Nonsense !’’ exclaimed .the old noble- 
man, as he struck his cane with hopeful energy 
upon the floor. “Show yourself to bea sensible 
woman and have done with such idle romance. 
Fall in. love, with man forsooth, who knows 
Rothing at.all sbouti t! Jupiter, what a sacri- 
fice!,, Allow me to say, young woman, that I 
have long thought this grand cavalier in his red 
cloak. was winning great favor in these parts, 
yet I would not believe it had gone so far. Mark 
“\my words, though. An honest man has no need 
of a disguise, and a poor one ought to be ashamed 
of 

“ You are mistaken, sir,” said Judith, quickly. 
know not who this wonderful strariger is. He 
Comes and goes as he pleases, and no one dares 


And such wortls Would’I épehk wow,” ‘aid 
a deep voice close behind them. 

With a sndden start they both ‘turned, ‘and 
there stood the subject of their conversation, with 
his hat shading his glowing countenance, and his 
cloak, as usual, wrapped closely about ‘him. 

“Villain!” exclaiméd the old “nobleman, 
“why have you stolen in hither like a eaves- 
dropper, to listen to words which were not intend- 
ed for your ears,” 

“ Compose yourself, my friend,” was the reply. 
“T have just crossed the threshold, and had ‘you 
not been so earnestly éngaged in convérsation, 
you would have been aware of that fact. For 
you, sir, I have a piece of timely advice, which I 
give without delay. The night is excesiingly 
stormy without, and the sooner you reach your 
quiet nook by the fireside of the old Province- 
House, the better will it be for you.” 

Lave Ellerton, in sur- 
prise. “Marry, now! bat an hour ago the 
héavens were without a cloud, though I must 
confess it was a bitter wind that ‘swept through 
the street.” 

“The storm of which I speak has beenbrewing 
these many years, and when it reaches its height, 
will find no parallel in the fiercest war of ‘the 
elements. 

At that moment, confused shouts were heard 
in the distance, followed by the roll of a drum. 
Next the bell of the Old South pealed forth a 
wild alarm on the air, which was immediately 
joined, in quick succéssion, by the clangor of 

City. 


to his feet in the greatest alarm. 

“ It is the first battle call of freedom,” returned 
the stranger, with much excitement, as he smote 
with his fist upon the table; “and if I ‘mistake 
not, this self-same fifth of March will be a day 


long to be remembered in American history.” 


With a hasty stride he crossed the bar-room, 


‘and throwing open the door of an inner room, he 


called out in a loud tone, “ Forward, now is the 
time for action !”” 

Lord Ellerton upset his chair in his haste, as, 
altogether unmindful of his lofty dignity, ‘the took 
refuge in the chimney-corner; for, in ‘afiswer to 
that call, a host of rough-looking individuals 
rushed forth, armed with muskets, swords, elabs 


question him. I ean only say that he appears | tu 


ome | friendly, and ‘whenever he speaks, ‘it is in words 
| “What is that?” exclaimed Lord ‘Eflérton, 
and Whatever weapons came first t0 hand. 
ae a stormy flood they swept through the barroom, 
and in an instant had vanished, While ‘their 
voices were héard niingling ‘in’ the’ roar ‘and 
without. Only’ One’ rettiniied, “tnd” ‘thins 


was Father Foster, who, trembling from head to 
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foot with terror, was making ineffectual efforts | stteet. — 
'take refuge undér a large leech-tab, which for |» 
Years had occupied'a reserved corner of the 


room. 
' ‘The immediate result of that outburst of public 
feeling, on the fifth of March 1770, when the first 
‘bldod of thé revolution Was spilt, is known to all 
‘readers of American history. A fow days later, 
‘and “the funeral solemnities of those who had 
fallen, drew together the largest concourse that 
probably tiad ever assembled at any one time in 
“As ‘the four hearses, coming from various 
directions, forméd a junction in King Street 
‘(State Street), ‘that mysterious personage—of 
‘whom rumor with her thousand tongues had told 
‘n thousand different tales—“ the man in the red 
. Not many,’ perhaps, observed 
on but those in his immediate vicinity shrank 
back with a feeling akin to superstitious horror. 
-Unmindfal of all around him,’ however, with a 
‘bowed head and measured step he walked rever- 
‘ently forward, as “the procession proceeded to 
the middle burying ground where 'the threé vic- 
tims were placed side by side inone grave.” Here 
“the strangér stepped forward, and uncovering his 
head, gazed for « few moments into the open 
“Brave, then shading his face with his ‘hat, he 
‘made his way through the crowd, which quickty 
parted for him, right 
knéw whither. 
"There was now no further evidence needed, 
that Mistress Gerry of the Golden Crown, was in 
-Aecided sympathy with the rebels. The unsuc- 
: cessful isstie of Lord Ellerton’s amours, and the 
' startling event which so abruptly terminated his 
“guilt, “decided” at ‘once the fate of the house. 
‘Searcely a week had elapséd, that 
“eventful night, when Ephraim Sterthold, in the 
-awfal majesty of his official dignity, proceeded 
to divest the little tavern of the'sign which had 
80 long notified the public that here they should 
find rest and refreshment both for the outer and | 
‘fhnér man. After performing. this important 
duty, he next, with evident satisfaction, informed 
the unfortunate hostess, that henceforth her doors 


“tnust be opened only to her own family and present. 


- thost immediate friends, and moreover, to make | 
“ aeurance doubly sure in the breaking up of this 
” Haurit of rébellion, he presented her a written or- 
Ger, signed by his excellency, Governor Hutchin- 
- son hittisélf, wherein she was wartied to quit the | 
— both in person and possession, within 

space of three weeks, which, if she filled to 


This blow, and fell with: such 
decisive effect that Ephraim Sternhold, as he 
passed from under the overhanging door-way of 
that unfortunate house, felt amply avenged. 
no appeal; and, after few days’ of 
prefatory lamentation, Mistress Gerry, with -a 
heavy heart, commenced thé work of removal. 
One word of sympathy at that: moment, would 
haive done incalculable good, but her friends had 
unaceountably deserted her. Edward Lincoln, 
who had seemed to take such friendly interest in 
her welfare of late, had not'gladdened her with 
the sight of his cheerful countenance for more 
‘than a week, and’ even thé stranger in the red 
‘cloak, whom she had learned to look upon as a 
messenger of good, wholly ‘absented himself. 
‘Added to this, and what weighed more heavily 
upon her heart than all beside, the usually hope- 
‘ful and resolute spirit of Judith had given way 
and left her sad and dejected: She went about 
‘her household duties with a slow step and thought- 
ful countenance, and often paused to wipe away 
her tears. No wonder, then, that Mistress Gerry, 
after striving against her ‘wayward fortune thus 
far with so little success, should have sat down 
at last in utter despair; and no wonder either, 
~that a thrill of joy should have quickened. the 
throbbing of her heart, as, while sitting thus, she 
heard the sound of a footstep, and: looking up, 
‘deseried through the gathering gloom, the 
‘known red cloak and its -wearet. ' 

good evening to ‘you; Mistrese Gerry!” 
he said, in his usual deep; measured tone. “I: 
to see what I can do for you:” 

“Ah!” replied the poor ‘woman, “it’s: little . 
you can do over and above showing me that 
there is such a thing as human sympathy: still 
‘left in the world; that I am notin desolate. 
wilderness in the midst of heathen savages, who 
snatch the bread from the mouths of the widow 

T cant 86," anid: 
“and I hope, somewhat more, Where is: your 
daughter 

towards the door'of an innerroom. “Im there,” 

she said, “walk in and you will find her.” oe 
without further invitation he obeyed. 

her hands folded upon her lap, gazing thought- 
fully into the fire. As the stranger entered; tow- 
over, she started suddenty,; ‘ahd rose from her chair. 
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he said, as at the 
same time he took a chair opposite. “I have 
‘come to do you a friendly service, if possible. I 
hear you are about to remove from this place. 
Whither do you intend to go?” 

. “Into the country. Cousin Jacob has already 

gone thither to prepare 
the course of a week.” 
“For that I am exceedingly sorry,’’ said the 
stranger, “as it interferes greatly with the plan 
Thad formed for you. I had supposed Boston, 
with its associations, would be preferable to any 
other place, provided you could be favorably 
sitaated.” 

“To me it would,” replied Judith, sadly, “but 
I feel now like the plaything of fate, and care 
not whither I go.” 

Indeed,” said the stranger, “ such feeling are 
somewhat unusual in a person of so few years. 
Ifpecuniary difficulties are the cause of this un- 
happy mood, let me assure you I have a heavy 
purse entirely at your service. But in saying 
this, I'would not have you misunderstand the 
nature of my friendship. My circumstances 
“are sach that I have been free to study human 
nature in all its different phases, from the palace 
to the hovel. At times I have pursued this 
study openly, in my true character, at other 
times in this friendly disguise by which I am best 
known'to. you; and wherever I find the true- 
hearted, the self-dependent and persevering, there 
do I claim friendship, and I am only too happy, 
when necessity demands, to render them any as- 
sistance in my power. Therefore doI say again, 
if money is wanting, draw freely upon me.” 

Judith shook her head, as she sighed deeply, 
but remained silent. 

* Well,” he continued, after a pause, “then 
grant me the privilege of a friend, and allow me 
‘to step upon more delicate ground. A person of 
your character and temperament does not easily 
yield to discouragement, especially if it can be 
overcome by diligence and perseverance; but 
there are some cases where even these do not 
“avail a woman; and she can only sit down and 
wait for fate to declare either for or against her. 
‘Let me beseech you to lay aside your reserve for 
one moment, and if the sorrow which weighs so 
“heavily on you, is connected with the deeper 
‘feelings of the heart, entrust it to me, for even in 
‘this matter Ican serve you far more than you 
suppose.” Still Judith remained silent. 

“ Then,” resumed the stranger, “if you will 
-mot speak, allow me to guess your secret. You 
‘ove Edward Lincoln, and in this, your hour of 
_meed, when you had hoped better things, he has 
forsaken you.” 
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The poor. girl Joon her breath quickly, and 
bowed her face on her hands to conceal her tears. 

“ That is not the way a trae man should con- 
duct towards the woman he loves.” 

I have no right to expect more of him,” 
replied Judith, “for he never said he loved. 
Again and again has he told me that he was 
poor indeed, and I believe it is for this reason alone 
he has absented himself from us; because he 
conld not bear to see as in trouble and misfortune 
which he could not relieve. No, he is good and 
true, and I only am to blame for my foolishness:” 

“ That is ever woman’s trusting faith,” said the 
stranger, with a slight tone of bitterness. ‘It 
may be true that he has never said he loved, but 
is not the man who intentionally wins a woman’s 
holiest affections by words, and looks, and 
smiles, and then deserts her upon the plea that 
he has never bound himself by word, as much a 
villain as he who wooes and deserts openly, with- 
out any such mean su ” 

“Tlove him! 0, I love him!” said Judith, 
as she pressed her hands to her heart with an ex- 
pression of pain; ‘and again I say, it is not he, 
but I that am to blame.” 

And do you think,” said the stranger, “ that 
it would be utterly impossible for you to love 
another under the circumstances ?”’ 

“More than impossible!” replied Judith, ear- 
nestly. “I must first be created anew, for it is 
no light reason that has caused me to love him. 
He has taught me the worth of my own nature, 
and given me an earnest longing for higher and 
better things. I am not what I was before I 
knew him; no! and never can be again. Once, 
with cold contempt, I stood apart from the world, 
feeling in my loneliness and pride that there was 
no haman heart which could beat in sympathy 
with my own; but he has gently and tenderly 
awakened my better nature, and though I bear a 
sadder heart, yet its coldness and indifference 
have melted away.” 

She covered her face with her handkerchief and 
wept without restraint. An expression of deep 
emotion passed quickly over the stranger’s coun- 
tenance, but he instantly commanded himself as 
he spoke. 

“ Well, lady,” he said, with apparent coolness, 
“in all probability, then, I shall have to urge my 
suit in vain ; yet, nevertheless, even under these 

cireumstances, I pray you to look 
me kindly in the face, and say if it may not be 
possible, in the course of time, for you to bestow 
that love upon me, you.now so freely sacrifice to 
another.” 

Judith pressed her handkerchief more closely to 
her face, and shuddered as she pictured to her 
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bent towards her. 

“ Never! never !” she replied, in such a decisive 
tone that not the least room was left for doubt. 

Her companion sighed deeply, After a few 
moments of painful silence, he reached forth his 
hand, and taking a vessel of water which sat near 
by, completely saturated his handkerchief, and 
commenced bathing his face and brow, as if there- 
by to stop the throbbings of his burning brain. 
‘When he removed the handkerchief his face was 
of an ashy paleness. 

“Lady,” he said, “it may be, that if I cast 
aside this disguise and stand before you in my 
true character, that you will decide differently.” 

As he spoke, he rose from his chair and threw 
off his cloak, with the hat and wig which had 
given such a mystery to his appearance. 

“Look up for one moment,” he said, entreat- 
ingly,” and then if you decide against me, I will 
leave your presence forever.” 

“ Indeed I cannot,” replied Judith, as she bent 
her head still lower. “I pray you to leave me, 
for it is utterly impossible that I should ever 
love you.” 

“ Judith,” he said, in a pleasant, well known 
tone, wholly unlike the stranger’s deep voice. 

With quick surprise she sprang from her seat, 
and lo! Edward Lincoln stood before her, clad 
in a rich suit of velvet, with the insignia of his 
rank glittering upon his breast. She gazed at 
him a few moments in silent astonishment, and 
then—as the remembrance of the confession she 
had made flashed upon her—with burning blushes 
she hid her face in her hands, and would have 
sank at his feet, had not his strong arm quickly 
upheld her. 

“Judith,” he said, “ forgive if I have caused 
you a moment’s pain. I, too, have suffered with 
you, but I have found what I sought—a true 
heart, without which, as I rightly told you, I was 
poor indeed. I stand confessed before you, the 
eldest son of the Earl of Lincoln. Yet names 
and titles to me are nothing, and with as much 
pride do I call you mine, as if I took a princess 
for my bride. To you TI devote the holiest af- 
fections of my heart, and here, upon these gentle 
lips, do I set the seal of my consecration.” 

“ Well-a-day! what does all this mean ?” ex- 
claimed Mistress Gerry, who, just at this critical 
moment, thrust her head in at the door, and as 
she stepped forward, set her foot directly upon 
the white wig, from which she started back as if 
it had been a viper. “‘ As I live,” she continued, 
Well 
I never 

hither, my good friend,” he said, with 


a smile, as he stretched out his hand towards her. 
These are days of wonders, when men appear not 
what they are, and are not what they appear. 
At present, however, I stand before you exactly 
what I am. Now listen to my plan. I have 
found a fair, sweet flower, blooming upon conse- 
crated soil, and nourished by the breath of free- 
dom. I wish to transplant it tomy English home, 
that all my life long it may gladden me with its 
loveliness; but in doing this I wish to take 
you with me also, that you may seo that it is 
nourished and cared for aright. What say you? 
Will you go?” 

And Mistress Gerry, so soon as she fully com- 
prehended this fine figure of speech, very briefly 
said she would, which completed the arrangement 
to the satisfaction of all parties. 

We need not linger long by the sequel, for it 
is soon told. In. the same ship which conveyed 
Edward Lincoln and his bride, with the deposed 
mistress of the Golden Crown to their happy 
home, Lord Etllerton also took passage, and be- 
fore the wide waste of waters was crossed, he had 
overcome his disappointment and prejudice so 
far, that he besought Mistress Gerry to become 
his housekeeper, leaving it to time to prove 
whether the relationship should be nearer. 


A SWORD OF THE “SIX HUNDRED.” 

We saw and handled lately a relict of Balak- 
lava, in the shape of a sword, wielded by Lord 
Levison Gower, in the famous charge of the 
“Six Hundred.” It is a Scottish claymore of 
great antiquity—having been in the possession of 

Granville family fee for several centuries—made 

of the finest tem steel, with basket-hilt of 
the same material, and measures about three feet 
point to The owner presented it to Cap- 
tain Du Riviere, of the Zouaves, the present 
sessor, who succored him while lying on the 
of Balaklava, des es wound The scab- 
bard is dented in laces by the hoofs of 
horses, and the hilt is injured by by the 
thrust of a Cossack’s lance. f the 

“ Light Brigade” is not so recent but this 
relic of the event considerable historic 
interest. —N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Aha! are ye thinking to fetter me thus? 

‘Away with your clanking gyvest © 

Deem ye to bow this proud form to the dust— 
Your slave, while my spirit yet lives? ae 
Ye have waved o'er my temple your lordliest plume, 
Ye have decked me in costly array; . 

Bus in your palace, it seemed but tomb, 
To one discontented to stay. 

T have burst all your fetters, so galling, and freed 
A spirit that brooked no control ; 

_A bird loosed from prison—an Arab and steed— 
I’m unfettered in body and soul! 


Aha! so you're thinking to fetter me now, 
With the presence of riches and style? . 
Ye sicken my heart: there’s a frown on my brow, 
And I stoop not te borrow a smile. 
I have moved at your beck a high victim of Pride, 
_ And have sacrificed at her shrine ; find 
But now thet ye find me stern Poverty’s bride, 
, Go! leave me! no longer I’m thine. . 
Ayvaunt! do you think to decoy me again 
To the haunts that I loathe even now? 
Your presence enforces a thrill of deep pain! 
My tresses wave free round my brow! 


-FIRESIDE STORY. 


BY ETHAN CARLETON. 


I Love to see the wife and mother move around 
and within her little home cirele, with, sunny 
smiles beaming on her face, as if all other spots 
were blanks to her when compared with that re- 
treat of love where her husband and children 
dwell. Bat of this, we will.eay no more, for it 
was our intention when we first dipped our pen 
in ink to-day, to give to the reader a tale of facts ; 
#0 now for the introduction. , 
pied a humble tenement in a narrow court. But 
though their rooms were small and few, there 
was an air of comfort. pervading all; that plainly 
told that the mechanic’s home was managed by 
a skillful house-keeper. 

On the evening our story opens, a bright fire 
was glowing in the polished stove in the little 
parlor, and near it was drawn a small, round 
table. .A group of three children were variously 
engaged around it. Emma, the eldest, was 
hemming an apron. Ellen, two years younger, 
‘was petting her favorite kitten ; while but a little 
distance from her, sat her only brother Charles, 
engaged with his slate and pencil. The mother 
of this little group was busily engaged about the 
room with various duties, but still her large dark 
eyes were often turned toward the table, beam- 
ing with love and pride. At length, stepping 
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lightly behind the chair occupied by Charley, 
the youngest of the group, she leaned over and 
gently touched her lips to his cheek. 

For the last half hour the child’s whole soul 
had seemed to be wrapped in his occupation, and 
now being so suddenly disturbed, quick ag the 
lightning’s flash he dealt a blow in his mother’s 
face, not evep looking up to see who leaned over 
him. The mother did not speak, while the girle 
cried, in a breath‘ Why, brother, you have 
struck ma 

“I don’t care if I. have,” was, the responee. 
* She ought not to plague me when I am busy.” 

Charles, though young in years, was old in 
intellect ; he knew that he hed done wrong, and 
he expected to be rebuked, although he knew that 
his parent was ever kind ; bat in this he was dis- 
appointed, for the mother only turned her dark 
eyes full upon him with a sorrowful expression, 
and then walked rapidly away to finish her pre- 
parations for tea. Emma was about to speak 
again, but her mother motioned for her to keep 
silent, and then all went on as before, save now 
and then the glance that the passionate boy. be- 
stewed on his parent. None of these glances 
were returned, end in a little while Mrs, Pason 
bade her children put away their playthings and 
work, saying that supper was ready. 

“{ don’t want any, supper,” said Charles, 
throwing down his slate heavily and trying to 
¢eatch his mother’s eye; but still Mrs. Pason did 
not answer, por did she look angry, she only 
broke his bread in his plate ready for his milk, 
and then took her sewing to wait for her tea till 
her husband should come. A half hour later 
Charley had not spoken, neither had he eaten any 
supper, but he stood at the bed-room door leading 
off from the little parlor, with one hand clatch- 
ing the white drapery of his night-dress, and the 
other on the knob of the door, 

“Come, Charley,” said Emma, attempting to 
force him into his sleeping apartment, “ hurry, 
mother wants us all to be in bed before father 

“I don’t care,” was the answer, “I sha’n’t go 
if she does want me to,” and ere the sentence 
was finished, the boy threw himself stubbornly 
between the snowy sheets of his trundle-bed, and 
the door shut out the form of his mother. 

The night of which we write, the frosty breath 
of winter was creeping in at every crevice in the 
tenement occupied by Mr, Pason’s family, and 
yet it seemed to. cast no gloom over that neat 
little parlor, where the industrious wife bad built 
her afternoon fire, and prepared the evening megl 
for her family. Echoing footsteps went by, and 
for a long time Mrs. Pason sat and listened that 
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she might distinguish her husband’s step from 


among ‘the rest. At length becoming weary of | place ; 


waiting, she went to the window and peered into 
the night gloom without, but it was too dark to 
distinguish features, so she turned away, and 
stepped quietly in to the side of the little trundle- 
bed, and kneeling, she leaned over the pillow, 
and once more touched her lips to her boy’s 
cheek, whispering ag she did so: “O, Charley, 
darling, you little know the sad hours your hasty 
temper has cost your mother, but I feel that harsh 
treatment will never overcome it.” 

And though she tried to restrain her tears, a 
low burst of grief broke the stillness, but the 
sleeper did not stir; so covering him warmly, she 
slowly arose to her feet, and once more sought 
her low rocking-chair by the fireside. Mrs. Pason 
bowed her head on her hand, and in a few mo- 
ments she was buried in deep thought, and yet 
her mind did not roam from home; she was 
thinking that to-night was the time her husband 
would receive his month’s pay, and ere the hard 
earned money was placed in her hands, she was 
mentally striving to dispose of it to the best ad- 
vantage. So intent was Mrs. Pason on planning, 
that for a few moments she did not notice that a 
little white draperied form stood beside her, and 
then a pair of tiny arms were thrown about her 
neck, and Charley, while sob after sob came forth 
from his fall heart, buried his head in her bosom. 

“OQ, mama,” he cried, “I have been a naughty 
boy, but I wont be so any more if you will kiss 
me and say you loveme. I was notasleep when 
you came to the side of the bed, for I could not 
sleep when I was afraid you were angry.”? Mrs. 
Pason returned the child’s embrace, buére she 
could answer, the outer door opened and her 
husband stepped within the parlor. 


bed, Susan?” | 


“You know that I have often told you, that I 
want you to put the children to bed early.” 


“ Mother forgives you, darling,” whispered the 


wife to her child, and then added in the same low 
tone—“ Try and be a good boy in future, and 
remember thet it always grieves me to see you 
indulge in a hasty temper,” and then with anoth- 


er kiss she led him to his bed, and a few moments 


later the noble boy was soundly sleeping, for 
now he had received his kindly good-night kiss. 

When Mrs. Pagon returned to the parlor, her 
husband was standing near the fire, and there 
was a dark frown on his face ; he had divested 


himself of his outer garments and thrown them 


into a chair; the wife togk them up pleasantly, 
and carrying them into the entry, shook off the 


apd then hung them in their seoustomed tome 

then returning to where her husband wag 
standing she lifted the tea-urn from the stove, 
and placed that with other dainties on the table 
that stood near, 

“ Tea is ready, Robert,” she said in a soft tone. 

“Then take your seat. at the table,” was the 
reply, without lifting his eyes to her face, “for I 
want no supper to-night.” 

Mrs, Pason with woman’s quick instinct s 
that something had gone wrong with her h 
but she resolved that she would not question him, 
at least, not until he had refreshed himself with 
food; so passing to his side, she gently leaned 
over the chair where he had seated himbelf, snd 
winding her white arm around his neck, she halt 
whispered in his ear: “Do come and take a seat 
beside mé at the table, I shall be very lonesome 
without you, and beside I have prepared a fay- 
orite dish for you.” 

For a moment, Mr. Pason continued to gaze into 
the fire with the same stern expression, and then 
gradually his muscles relaxed, and he arose in 
silence and seated himself at. the table. Mrs. 
Pason turned her husband’s tea and replenished 
his plate as often as it was empty, all the while 
striving to interest and engage him in pleasant 
conversation. Gradually the husband’s firmness 
gave way, and at last if anything unpleasant had 
occurred to him during the day or evening, he 
seemed to forget it, and ere they arose from the 
table he not only chatted, but laughed quite 
heartily when his wife related some of the re- 
marks that the children had made since they 
came from school. 

When Mrs. Pason had shaken her snowy table- 
cloth, and rolled back the side-table, she glanced 


| at the clock on the mantel, and she saw that the 


iron finger of the time-piece pointed to nine, a 
yet her husband had not handed her a part ¢ 
Jeast of his month’s pay. Her blood moved 
little quicker as she thought of this, for 
she knew that unless he gave her the accustomed 
amount soon, it would be too late for her to pur- 
chase the articles she had promised the children 
she would, in order to make them appear better 
dressed the next day, when they attended Sab- 
bath school and church. 
Mrs. Pason did not like to ask her h 


for the money, for now that he had again taken 


his seat at the fire, she saw the same dark frown 
playing over his features. ; 
“ What do we want for to-morrow, Susan?” 
exclaimed the husband, nervously, a few mo- 
ments later, and springing from his seat. “Don’t 
name too many things,” he continued, “for I 
have a light purse to-night. My employer didn’t 
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pay me; nothing but necessity makes me work 
for him, for every day he grows more tyrannical, 
and to-night he informed us that he should give 
us less pay in future. Poor Barton has gone 
home discouraged, for he cut his wages to such 
& small pittance, that he said it would hardly keep 
his wife and children from starving. This toil- 
ing to make another rich, wasting all the best 
years of my manhood, I am tired of it.” And 
the industrious mechanic threw himself back 
heavily in his chair, and covered his face with 
his sunburnt, callous hands. 

For a moment, Mrs. Pason’s lip trembled with 
emotion, for well she knew, that if her husband 
had not received the amount due him at the shop, 
there was no prospect of her obtaining the articles 
she had promised the children for to-morrow’s 
wear, and then in an instant she thought, “To 
repine, or join in my husband’s humor, will not 
make matters better, and besides, I will surprise 
him by a scheme I have been thinking about for 
some time past, although not quite mature yet.” 
Drawing her chair toward him, she said : 

“Never mind, Robert, if he didn’t pay you, I 
guess we can get along very comfortably. I have 
& good supply for the table to-morrow, and—” 

“T heard you say,” interrupted the husband, 
“that you intended to purchase you a new bon- 
net this evening, and—” 

“Pshaw! Robert, what do you suppose I care 
about a new bonnet? I have a very interesting 
book that I must return to the owner in a few 
days, and I assure you I shall be most happy to 
Stay at home with you and read it.” At this 
moment there seemed to be removed from the 
husband’s spirits half their depression, for he drew 
his form erect in his chair, and with a smile said : 
_ “Well, then, half the difficulty is surmounted, 
fer I thought yon would be very much disap- 
pointed when you learned how penniless I return- 
ed to you to-night.” And then he added, with 
a sigh, “ but the futare, dear, looks very drear to 
me. Barber is a tyrant, and that every one says 
‘that ever worked for him; and his success in 
business seems to only increase his spirit of op- 
pression towards those who are making him rich- 
er. I wish I could get something else to do and 

we hisemploy. I should like to show him that 

am not obliged to be&r his insulting language 
in silence, even if the snow does lie thick on the 
ground and the winds blow chill about us.” 

For a few moments Mrs. Pason sat in silence 
gazing into the fire, and then lifting her hand- 
‘some eyes to her husband’s face, she said, pleas- 
antly : “Well, dear, I hope there will be some 
‘way provided that none of us will starve, if we 
only have the mind to be industrious. But how 
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would you like to leave off such severe hard labor 
as you have always been engaged in and under- 
take some lighter business ?”’ 

“You mock me, Susan, when you speak so,” 
replied the husband, and there was evidence in 
his moist eye that one derisive remark ‘from her 
he loved would unman him more than all the 
epithets his employer could heap upon him, “ for 
how can I change, when I have no money to 
commence any business, nor friends to assist me 
to credit? ‘No, no, I can make no such change, 
for the first wish of my heart is to make you and 
the children happy and comfortable, and to do it, 
I must labor as in the past.” While this con- 
versation was going on, the wife had drawn her 
work-table to the fire, and now when the last re- 
mark was made, her face was so close to her work 
that its expression was not observed by the speak- 
er, but when she looked up, she spoke as if in 
continuation of her formerremarks. ‘The other 
day, when I went to Lenting with the children, 
to visit sister, just as I entered the village, I saw 
a beautiful little cottage with a large garden at- 
tached, and but a few rods from them was a neat 
little shop, both to let; and so pleased was I with 
the location, that after I arrived at sister’s, I told 
her about it, and she and I took a walk down 
there and inquired how much was the rent; and, 
husband, if we wished we could hire that cottage, 
garden, shop and all for what we now pay for 
this tenement, and, O, wouldn’t it be nice to 
leave this crowded city, for such a retreat ?” 

“Tt would, Susan, but why tempt and torture 
me with pictures that can never be realized ; for 
you know I have not a farthing towards the fur- 
nishing of such a store.” 

“But you might have had, Robert, if you had 
followed my advice,” said the wife, in alow tone. 

“©, yes, half-starved ourselves and the chil- 
dren, and saved a small pittance each month from 
my wages ; I will never do any such thing, Susan ; 
it is too slow a way to make money, this starving 
and freezing, to put a dollar now and then in the 
bank, I don’t believe in it.” And the excited 
husband rose and paced the floor with rapid 
strides ; seating himself once more he said in the 
same tone, “ but come, tell me what you want 
for to-morrow? It’s getting late.” 

“ Nothing,” replied the wife, and then rising, 
she went to her husband’s side and putting her 
arm around his neck, she said, “ Robert, this is the 
anniversary of our wedding. We have been mar- 
ried twelve years.” 

Robert started. “Can it be possible, Susan, 
we have been married so long ?” 

“Yes, husband. We were very young 
‘we were married.” : 
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“ T was penniless then, and I am penniless now ; 
and yet I have been more industrious than thou- 
sands who have in that time accumulated for- 
tunes, but so goes the world.” And the. me- 
chanie drew a deep sigh. 

Just at that moment, Mrs. Pason withdrew 
her arms, and left the room, but before her hus- 
band had noticed her absence, she returned and 
reached him a small book. He opened it care- 
lessly, but as he looked on the pages and read 
the figures, the red blood flashed to and fro from 
his temples downward till he could control his 
emotions no longer. Tossing the book from him 
he clasped his wife’s hand in his, saying, “ God 
bless you, darling! I was not prepared for this, 
nor can I now scarcely believe I am the owner of 
six hundred dollars clear of the world.” 

“It was my intention to increase it to a thou- 
sand before I made. it known to you, that I had 
saved from your earnings that sum,” replied the 
wife, “ for it would not have taken me long now, 
as the interest would be such an assistance in the 
future, but after I saw that little cottage the other 
day, I half made ap my mind that I would tell 
you Ihad saved from each month’s pay a trifling 
sum which I immediately deposited. When I 
first commenced to lay by these small sums, I 
thought to add to it till we had sufficient to pur- 
chase us a home, but never mind now, Robert, 
perhaps if we prosper we may some day own 
that same little cottage.” - 

“ If effort of mine can make it ours, it shall be 
80, dear,” replied the husband, clasping her to 
his breast ; and then moving nearer the light he 
read over the various small sums in which the 
deposits had been made from time to time, for 
the last ten years. For another hour they sat by 
the fire and laid plans for the future, and then 
the husband sought his pillow, resolving ere 
another month should pass, he would leave the 
crowded city and let his children breathe the pure 
air of the country,” 

After Mrs. Pason was left in the little parlor 
alone, she placed irons on the fire and then went 
to a closet near by, and brought to the table the 
little worn bonnets belonging to her children. In 
a short time the ribbons were removed and 
smoothed, and the bonnets retrimmed for the 
morrow’s wear, and various little rips were sewed 
in Charley’s best cap, and the tassel combed 
smooth, that he might the better withstand the 
morrow’s disappointment in not having the prom- 
ised new one. 

Scarcely had the sun risen when Mrs. Pason 
slid gently from her pillow, and went into her 
neat little carpeted kitchen and began to prepare 


heat from the stove driven out the bitter 
cold, and thawed the frost from the window-panes, 
when light footsteps were heard approaching, 
and in another moment the mother received a kiss 
from each of her children. 

“Q, let us see our new bonnets, mother?” ex- 
claimed the girls, as they reloosed their arms 
from her neck. 

“And where is my cap, mamma?” asked 
Charley, running toward the closet where his 
holiday suit was usually kept. 

“ Wait a moment, children,” remarked Mrs. 
Pason. Then seating herself, she beckoned for 
the group to come nearer. ‘“ My darlings,” she 
continued, ‘“‘ when I made those promises to you 
yesterday, I had not the least doubt I could re- 
deem them, but I was disappointed in obtaining 
the money with which I thought to make the 
purchases ; now it willonly make me very un- 
happy if I hear you repine, and still the purchases 
cannot be made at present.” The boy cast his 
eyes to the carpet, and for a moment he was dis- 
posed to vent his disappointment in tears and 
passion, and then remembering her mild reproof 
of the previous evening, he nestled his head in 
her bosom and drying his tears, exclaimed in a 
whisper, “I will be a good boy, mother ;” while 
the girls, remembering the previous lessons. of 
patience that had been taught them, turned away 
in silence, but a little later their lips were wreath- 
ed in happy smiles, when they saw the improve- 
ments that were made in their bonnets of last 
year’s fashion. 

Mr. Pason’s employersmiled, when on the fol- 
lowing Monday he was informed that Robert 
would leave his employ in a few weeks, and go 
into the country. 

“ Foolish fellow!” he exclaimed, “to leave 
the city at this season of the year with scarcely a 
penny in his pocket; but if he leaves me he need 
never expect to return to my employ.” 

The rooms in the new home were larger and 
more numerous than those that the family left, 
so when they came to arrange their scant furni- 
ture it was found that they must either make 
purchases or let a few of the rooms remain idle. 
Mrs. Pason choose the latter course, but her hus- 
band said “ No, that a few dollars for furniture, 
would make but little difference in the sum they 
owned,” but the wife’s mild persuasion prevailed , 
and in afew weeks from the time that the cot 
tage and store were hired by the mechanic, the 
latter was furnished with a variety of useful arti- 
cles, and a neat sign over the door announced 
they were forsale. A year passed away, and the 
profits of Mr. Pason’s business enabled him to 


the morning meal; but hardly had the genial 


add many articles of luxury to his store that he 
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did not keep the previous 


to the house. 


Among Mr. Pason’s acquaintance noneseemed 
more astonished at his prosperity, than did his 


former employer, as he heard of it from time to 


time, by the way of his old friends who often took 
& trip into the country to see him, and to learn 
by actual observation, if he really were getting 
rich so fast. Former companions wondered 


where he obtained his capital; but Mr. and Mrs. 
Pason kept their own secrets, and it was not till 
years afterwards, thatthey mentioned away from 
their own fireside that the economy of the wife 


Four years passed away, and 
village store on Summer Street was not large 
enough to accommodate the once penniless 
mechanic ; so he hiréd a larger one in a more 
fashionable part of the thriving town, and now 
he was forced to employ a clerk. 

“ Susan,” said Mr. Pason, one day, soon after 
iis removal to his new store, “don’t you re- 
‘member James Barton, that I used to speak of 
80 often 

“ Yes,” replied the wife. 

“ Well, I am half-inclined to send for him to 
come out here and assist me in the store. He has 
‘a pretty fait education, and I know he is honest 
‘and industrious, and it would not take long for 
me to initiate him into my business.” 

Tg he at work im the same shop now that he 
‘used to be in?” inquired the wife. 

“Yes, Sasan, and always will work there, un- 


less some friend assists him to leave there, for he | 
‘has a very extravagant wife, who would never lay 


‘by a dollar if his income was twice as much as it 
‘is, unless she could be prevailed on to learn‘ wis- 
‘dom—and the fact is, my dear little wife, a part 
of the reason why I want them to come here is, 
‘that ‘you may give her a few practical lessons in 
‘economy, and teach her to be the making of her 
‘husband, as you have been the cause of our 
present prosperity.” 

“Yes, I should admire to have them move 
‘here, for I always thought Mrs. Barton a kind 
‘woman'at heart, although she thought so light of 

” 
eventing, and a month later, Mr. Barton and fam- 
‘fly moved into the little cottage, while the pro- 
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their neat little front parlor was now new furnish- 


ed, not with luxurious farhitare, but with that 
which was useful and good. The wife and chil- 
dren, too, were better dressed now, and some 
were heard to whisper that the well-filled pew in 
church, belonging to the pleasant proprietor of the 
variety store on Summer Street, was an ornament 


prietor of the large variety store rented a larger 
dwelling, with the agreement that in a short time 
he should purchase. Mrs. Pason was a frequent 
visitor at Mrs, Barton’s, and when the new made 
assistant was paid his first month’s salary, five 
dollars were dropped into « secretive money-box, 
with a resolve that the next month the same act 
should be repeated, and the sum should be larger. 

Reader, we have but little more to: add, only 
that ten years have passed since Mr. Pason first 
took that little bank-book in his hand, and that 
he is now a wealthy man, while Mr. Barton owns 
the little cottage and the adjacent garden, and is 
a partner in the firm of Pason & Co. All brought 
about by economy in trifling expenses. 


A REMARKABLE MAN. 


Our friend, Dr. Norman Brigham, of Mans- 
field, Com, has furnished us th some 
ulars of a remarkable 
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A limb of the law who shall be nameless, but 
‘who now resides in a country village in Massa- 
ape sod 


a | 
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gave him the first impetus toward prosperity. ‘Comm, 
seyen months old. Notwithstanding his age, 
yee he is as healthy, strong and robust as men 
Cee at fifty ; his eyesight is good, never ee been 
ieee necessitated to wear glasses ; and his faculties in 
as general seem unimpaired. He has been a sailor 
eiUe: and a manufacturer; but his present occupation 
ee is that of a farmer. Last summer he mowed 
he day after day, hoed corn, and did general farm 
ae work. During the present winter he has walked 
org two miles from home in the morning, cuthis iB) 
es | cord of wood per day, and retumed homie in the 
ae evening. His present health is good and he la- 
daily. In answer to questions put 
eee ° Dr. Brigham, in regard to his mode of living 
‘tas: and habits of life, he said he had always ate 
en tae whatever was set before him; drank tea and 
ee coffee ever since he could remember; drank 
co spirits, wine and cider whenever he wanted them, 
an but never to excess. He had used tobacco over 
One ae forty years. He lived with his wife over seventy | 
ee ears, by whom he had an children. She has : 
oP been dead nine years.— Woonsocket Patriot. 
ANOTHER “NEAR” LAWYER. 
eee | pricing it, and remarking that “‘ meats were very 
bare | dear,” he desired that a piece should be sent to 
ee | his house. “ About how much?” inquired the 
ee. butcher. The lawyer answered, very methodi- 
uae cally, “not less than half a pound, nor more 
ee than a pound—be sure you don’t exceed a 
pound.” The lawyer’s family consisted of five 
silos or six persons—bat it was in summer time, and 
ee ill-natured people said he fed them on pursly, 
See opment of the full grown man, as friends. When 
Ps. lived that man that amounted to anything, but 
Pe could coant his enemies by the score 
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‘The summer sun was setting, — 

- And his waves of red and ; 

Through the dusty streets of the city 
In lavish beauty rolled. 

They poured on mart and mansion, 
On tower and palace dome; 

‘They fell like angel blessings, 
Around the poor man’s home. 


In the midst of the noisy city, 
Within an humble shed, 
Lay one, who ere the morrow, 
_ Should be numbered with the dead. 
Upon her brow was the trace 
Of toil, and grief, and care ; 
But a holy look of peace 
For & moment rested there. 


Thoughts of her childhood’s home, 
Beside the deep, blue sea, 
The woods she loved to roam, 
Each old, familiar tree. 
Memories of long ago , 
Arose that summer even ; 
Thoughts of the loved and lost, 
Who waited her in heaven. 


And when the sky was bright _ 
With the sun’s last dying ray, 

As,calmly as the light, 

_ Her spirit passed away. 

Though friendless and alone she died, 
Once she was loved as thou— _ 
Step gently by her green grave-side; 

We trust she resteth now. 


BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE, 


BY MRS. B. WELLMONT. 


“T find we must reduce our household ex- 
at some rate or other, my dear. I see no 
other way but for me to suspend payment in my 
business transactions, and in order to make 
creditors lenient, it is necessary that we should 
make a fair show of economy ourselves. I 
know well enough, when a man is driven to my 
present exigency, in talking over matters with 
each other, or effecting a compromise, a fast liver 
is always reproached as an ‘extravagant dog,’ 
‘and his wife is quoted as fond of finery and aris- 
tocratic in her bearing, and the children are cen- 
sured as being high-headed and feeling their ele- 
vated position—and so a man gets little mercy 
to save him from bankruptcy. It was so in the 
case of Green. You know they never altered 
their style of living, and so he has not effected a 
settlenient with his creditors to this day. Mrs. 
Green kept her three servants, and attended par- 
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have it said that we are such examples, and s0, 
Midty; you whet we had bewer 
do at onée.” 

Mr. Ellery was truly an tidotvoat debtor. 
Poor Mary quivered as she listened to this unex- 
announcement. A rich flounce was in 
her hand, heavily trimmed with velvet, just ready 
to be placed apon the diess ini Which shé was to 
appear at Mrs. Angel’s ditiner-party that was to 
come off on Thursday. Mr. Ellery continued : 
“ We must either take boarders to support this 
House, or we nrust give it up. And about open- 
ing 4 boarding-honse, I am not satisfied it will 
prove best forus. It requires rare judgment, and 
singular adaptation of manner and temper, to 
accommodate one’s self to the peculiarities of 
others, when one has only attended hitherto 6 
self. How many people we have known wld 
were wrecked by the éxperiment! You remem: 
ber when Bliss failed, he set up @ genteel board- 
ing-house. Things looked promising—the house 
was well filled with high-paying, respectablé 
boarders, and he showed quite an inconte for the 
first six months; but when the spring opened, 
they all dispersed into the country, and bat oné 
family retained their rooms for the ensuing sea- 
son, and then they were burdened with a lie’ 
rent, a host of domestics, and nobody to oe 
upon! Failing to lay by something while they 
were reaping the harvest, they were left almost 
penniless. Grubb, too, ended pretty mach so! 
His wife kept no oversight of her servants, the 
house lost its reputation for neatness and good 
order, and of course he failed. Now, dear Mary, 
we can take half 4 house and rent it, or go into 
the country and secure a small cottage to otf 
selves, or We can board in a cheap way until 
brighter days arise; but at this time, the clouds 
are heavy, my liabilities are much larger than 
my creditors suppose, and some retrenchment 
must follow.” 

“Dear Mary” let the flounee drop from her 
hold—surprised and mortified at the disclosure 
her husband liad made. She felt chagrinied at 
her coming fate. There was her cook, who had 
been with her the last two years—Ann, the cham- 
ber-maid, ten months—and Peter, the servant- 
man, all winter! Little Freddy was d 
attached to Margaret, the nursery-woman, 
there was no better chore-girl than Eda—except- 
ing she needed watching, sometimes, as it re- 
garded honesty. But what was the use of fret- 
ting about every misting article? “Eda said 
Margaret stole my best embroidered handker- 
chief, and Margaret said Eda took it, and when 


ties very fashionably attired. Now I will not 


it was finally penceably vetted, Tcared not which 
| wok itt 
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“ Now,” pursued Mrs. Ellery, “for me to turn 

cook, chamber-maid, nursery-woman, and chore- 
girl, it makes me sick at heart. I only wish I 
never had married !’” 

“I feared this, Mary. I dreaded to tell you 
what I have; but things must be met with be- 
coming fortitude and with propriety on our part.”’ 

“ Have yon lost the little property I received 
a8 my marriage portion?” inquired Mrs, Ellery. 

“ Not a cent of it have Itouched. You know 
you haye annually expended the income !” 

“I don’t know anything about it, But how 
far would it go towards purchasing some sort of 
@ home in the suburbs ?” 

“ We can ascertain, Mary ; places are cheap. 
You can look over the advertisements this fore- 
noon. Try and make the best of this disclosure, 
and mature such plans as will become our altered 
circumstances, and we will ‘try and become mu- 
tual aids to each other.” 

A tear in a man’s eye, and a choking utter- 
ance just before he imprints a fervent kiss upon 
his wife’s cheek, suggest no common emotion. 
The fountain is well nigh broken up, when the 
heart thus tremblingly discloses what it would 
prefer should break it, if it could be so, and in- 
flict no anguish on the well beloved. And so 
Mr, Ellery left his home to next communicate 
his affairs to his creditors, 

Mrs. Ellery’s drawing-rooms were splendidly 
furnished. Ada, the eldest daughter,a sweet 
girl of sixteen, sat in a recess reading over her 
French lesson; Selina was practising a waltz, 
and exhibited much brilliancy in the execution ; 
John was at home spending a college vacation, 
and little pet Agnes was in her cradle in the nur- 
sery. All were light-hearted and joyous save 
the parents, and the dread lest they should 
blight their children’s happiness made their own 
grief doubly afflictive. Mrs. Ellery, under pre- 
tence of a nervous headache, retired to her 
chamber. But why call it pretence? What head 
ever throbbed harder, and whose pulse ever beat 
faster, as she rapidly surveyed the past and fu- 
ture? Here were two well-educated daughters, 
upon whom nature and art had lavished many 
charme—and how fondly that mother had reck- 
oned upon the next birthnight of the eldest, that, 
in fashionable phrase, she might “ bring her out,” 
with a splendid gathering among a gay crowd of 
fashionable acquaintances ! 

John, too, the darling boy whose every wish 
had been gratified, and whom so many of his 
companions had envied because he had a rich 
father and high expectations, and would never 
need to labor—what a stroke this would prove to 
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more year, who had already become quite a con- 
noisseur in wines and French coffee, and lunched 
daily at the confectioner’s, and sometimes gave 
convivial suppers at his room, notwithstanding 
the good counsels of the government, and who 
flirted already with Ellen Waters, the millionaire’s 
only child—who could tell the effect which his 
father’s bankruptcy might cause upon him? His 
mother feared suicide, or derangement, or a 
brain fever—poor, indulgent mother! But was 
she the only one alike apprehensive, strangely 
misjudging that a fast young man yields to such 
disclosures anything more than curses upon his 
fate, or—shall we say it —on his father ? 

It was decided in a few days that Mr. Ellery 
was an insolvent debtor, and his liabilities not 
much short of a million—instead of suspension, 
a “splendid failure,” as some not bitten by him 
termed it! 

The dismal prospect now stood before Mrs. 
Ellery in all its hideous aspects. The young 
ladies, at first recital, were overwhelmed—not so 
much on account of themselves, or their depriva- 
tions, as for what others would say. Should 
they lose caste in society ? Would Ellen Waters 
notice a bankrupt’s daughters? Did people who 
failed in business have to be stigmatized and set 
aside? And then they quoted many instances 
where people retained the same standin as be- 
fore, and lived quite as fashionably, and dressed 
as much, lest it should be inferred they were real 
sufferers by failure! Why should not theirs be 
a similar case? But they had moral perceptions 
of right and wrong, and when their father told 
them of the respect which honesty always com- 
manded, and that even in a selfish view it were 
wiser to command the esteem of creditors by a 
full surrender of all one’s effects, they fully ac- 
ceded to the same conclusion. 

But not so thought the fast young man. He 
should not give up his horse, nor abate a farthing 
in his daily expenses! But who was to give the 
supply !—and how were his wants to be met? 
These inquiries made John speechless. He 
whiffed his cigar, however, placed his legs upon 
the table, and held a volume of chemistry in his 
hand, perchance hoping by some combination to 
bring such discordant forces into harmony as 
would give a solution to the difficult problem 
how pride and poverty, a scarcity of cash and 
free expenditure can be made reducible to any 
known laws. We infer that he never brought 
out his problem, as his horse was sold, his 
bills at the confectioner’s were stopped, and his 
wine-bottles were all empty, in a month afyerward. 
Mr. Ellery’s failure caused distress and bitter 


him! The puny young collegian, in his sopho- 


anguish to his own family ; but his creditors be- 
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ing wealthy, we do not know that it particularly 
affected their private resources, But, after all, 
was the failure so afflictive an event as was feared ? 

The spring opened, and the city mansion was 
sold. The rich furniture was placed under the 
auctioneer’s hammer—a thousand eleganciés were 


given up—but let us see what real comforts were | 


lost! Mrs. Ellery, with her marriage portion, 
purchased a neat and beautiful residence, relin- 
quished by its former owner at a great sacrifice 
on account of his ill health, which compelled him 
to leave our bleak climate; and by this loss to 
one, great gain came to another, as we often 
witness—inasmuch as what one sows, another not 
unfrequently reaps, in the ordination of Prov- 
idence. The Ellerys had lost a rich city man- 
sion, and they had found a lovely, convenient 
house in the suburbs. They had exchanged a 
long, narrow strip of earth, called a “yard,” 
wherein a fountain sometimes played and a sol- 
itary pear-tree forced them to keep a locked en- 
closure, lest wanton boys should purloin the 
fruit. They now owned over fifty thrifty trees, 
in bearing condition, in a neighborhood where 
pillage was unknown—a graceful arbor covered 
with a fresh and budding grapevine clustered 
over it—beautiful rose-bushes and rare plants 
bordered many beds, which the taste of the for- 
mer proprietor had embellished in those hours 
when, vacillating between health and illness, the 
hands naturally seek employment to divert the 
mind; and thus many an avenue bore marks of 
skill and taste, an invalid’s cunning device. 

And here, too, was a lovely landscape! Yon- 
der is a steep hill; at its base, flows a gentle 
river; the banks are covered with wild flowers ; 
there is a plain, and upon each side are the hab- 
itations which vary as do the occupants’ circum- 
stances. Some of them are fancifal—others 
chaste and neat; but all are occupied by cheer- 
fal tenants, who exhibit neither envy nor a false 
show of life—who scramble for no distinctions, 
and many of whom would refuse the blaze of the 
diamond,rather than be refused the rays of the sun. 

And that sun—how sweetly it shone in through 
undraperied windows! How it reflected its silver 
shimmer upon the miniature lake and placid 
river! How it crept in and helped the little 
struggling heliotrope to flower and impart its 
dewy fragrance, such as no perfume can fally 
develop! And there was no hindrance to the 
diffusive genial warmth. No high brick walls 
here intercepted its broad rays—no closed shut- 
ters, lest the bright tapestry should be faded—but 
a clear, Canton straw carpet and bamboo furni- 
ture gavea light, cool and summer-like attrac- 
tion, which disposed one to linger and look out 


ble one, beyond, were a rich compensation for 
those bouquets which from their green-honse, in 
their late city home, were often arranged for 
their drawing-rooms; they decayed—but here, 
nature kindly kept a perpetual bloom while the 
season lasted. The gentle showers, the moist 
dew, the early sunbeams, and the careful re- 
moval of tiny weeds which gave healthful exer- 
cise, as well as imparted a cultivated and taste- 
fal appearance, made the new home stand in no 
painful contrast with the old one. T'here was 
art—here was nature ; and to whose pencilling do 
we give the preference ? 

The children wondered why the rose faded 
upon their mother’s cheek, and why the longsigh 
was heard, instead of the jocund laugh? Well, 
it takes a great while to get initiated into the 
causes of some sorrows. Mrs. Ellery had met 
with a reverse for which she had not prepared 
herself. She had calculated, with great pride, 
upon her daughters being “eligibly settled ;” 
she had promised her son upon leaving college 
three years of foreign travel; she had expected 
to go abroad herself; her aim had ever been to 
move in fashionable circles; her cottage looked 
small; her neighbors knew little of the hauteur 
of aristocratic circles; and yet, to Mrs. Ellery’s 
own confession, their conversation was quite as 
agreeable, and left a better impression, as they 
felt no anxiety about being “eclipsed,” nor a 
vanity that their daughters should be reckoned 
the belles of the season. Somehow, nature 
seems to adapt herself to the wants of the inex- 
perienced. She never makes coxcombs but in 
the flower which we have thus named, and there 
are a thousand carnations and roses. and blue 
violets to one gaudy blossom. 

But how should time be here profitably em- 
ployed? Strange as it might appear, the labor 
of one domestic fully supplied all their wants; 
fashion, in this little neighborhood, had imposed 
no tyrannical customs ; social calls were made in 
the afternoons or evenings; no showy dresses 
were worn—and yet there was not the absence of 
what we call “good society.” People of culti- 
vation and refinement discussed subjects whieh 
the fashionable have no time to think about ; and 
the pure and simple enjoyments and employ- 
ments gave to the young city ladies a charm for 
engaging in pleasures to which they had hitherto 
been strangers. 

They soon found that their accomplishments 
could be turned to a practical use, The eldest 


Miss Ellery taught music, and was delighted with 
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the occmpation ; the younger assisted the princi- 
pel in the village academy. And yetthey found, 
while “earning e living,” that they were grow- 
ing in the confidence and respect of the first 
society! And what followed? Just what we 
have again and again witnessed, that those who 
‘surmount difficulties, and cheerfully meet trials, 
soon secure a reward. .The young clergyman 
who was colleague to the venerable pastor in the 
village, was completely charmed with Ada, and 
the principal of the academy with Selina—and 
both were promising and talented young gentle- 
men. An engagement followed; and although 
Mys. Ellery could offer no objections, yet she did 
hope her daughters would have been more 
“ eligibly connected.” 

| “Phere was.a pride in her heart which for a 
Jong time refused to bow but at fashion’s shrine ; 
yetahe at length was made to feel, as life wore 
on, that the only true and permanent satisfaction 
flows from an acquiescence in meeting present 
duties and trials so that they will conduce to our 
fature well-being, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, the light of a living example in her 
prospective son-in-law could not be resisted. 
he, became a happy believer in the truths of 
Ghristianity, whose good works were combined 
(with true faith, and a new radiance shone out of 
her.sad experience. .Mr. Ellery, by the kindness 
f his creditors, is going on in business in a cir- 
gumsacribed way, and John, the once rakish col- 
degian, is really thinking of studying divinity. 


A SOLDIER OF THE. LORD. 
.Mo men fought better than Cromwell’s “ Inde- 
ents,” who smote the Philistines hip and 
zh none the less stoutly, because they read the 
and prayed to the Lord of hosts. Much 
to their descendants on this side 
of the Atlantic, and the preachers of our revolu- 
tionary times often remind us of those of the 
Puritan commonwealth of England. Dr. Sprague, 
im his ** Annals of the American Pulpit,” relates 
the; wis anecdote: “ Soon after the burning 
of EF , now Portland, August, 1775, a re- 
_erul ng officer went to Harpswell to raisé volun- 
“teers. in_ his efforts, one 


Perhaps I will invite the people to assem- 
in front of the meeting-house 
went home and opened his 
could find adapted 
1 on this eremiah 48 :10— 
he that kee: back his sword from 


DIRGE OF LOVE 
BY MARY WARLAND. 


Where shines the star of thy destiny, 
Noble youth? 

No longer o'er the azure sea 

It floateth on in majesty ; 

Quenched is its light in eternity, 
Vision of truth? 


Where sounds the harp of thy minstrelsy, 
Gifted one? 

Are solian strains now sung by thee? 

Is spherical music thy harmony? 

With the seraph choir 0, canst thou be, 
In the world unknown? | 


© say, in thy clime still dost thou weep, 
Mohner of earth? 
Doth holy love thy heart yet steep, 
In its dreamy waves—as pure—as deep— 
As erst did o’er thy spirit sweep, 
mystic mirth? 


No longer o'er the emerald lea 

Thy hute tones swell so light and free, 

There the night bird chants a dirge for thee, 
My stricken dove. 

Had earth no ties to bind thee here, 

That thou shouldst seek a brighter sphere? 


BY RALPH TRYON. 


“In is no use, Mrs. ‘Ruffle, I am determined 
never to do an act of kindness again !” 

Raffle was eminently known as a good-natared 
man, always ready with an open hand to assist 
his fellows. . If one of his townsmen was in pe- 
cuniary difficulty, who but the magnanimous 
Ruffle conld relieve him, or rather would do 80 ¢ 
‘Like many others who find it hard to use the 
word “no,” he was sometimes imposed upon, 
and on such occasions vowed with considerable 
vehemence that he would never place himself in 
& position to be victimized again. 

He was an exceedingly pleasant-looking man, 
nsually, but when he entered his house that 
morning, his countenance wore a most ferocious 
expression. An unoffending chair, which hap- 
pened to be in his way, was very uncerémoni- 
ously kicked across the room, and then noting 
the astonishment of his wife, he quietly picked 
it up, tossed his hat upon the table, and seating 
himself, gave vent to the exclamation with 


| which we have abruptly opened our sketch. — 
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» answering ear, 
con My spirit love. 
408 The grassy lea in silence sleeps, 
tee And mournful moaning, weeps, 
‘Thou art above! 
‘THE RUFFLES. 
— 
he met Mr. Eaton, On WAY ie | 
opera laid the case before. him, prging 
to speak to the the subject.“ ‘ Sir,’ 
said pie pastor, ‘it is my comnidnion Sabbath, 
oo and I must not introduce secular subjects during 
ee théeday. I will think of the matter, and see what 
' 
His 
*C | 
aa blood.’ At sundown the people gathered, and 
oa “with these words as a text, Mr. Eaton addréssed 
them from the horse (still standing) .|.\That 
night forty volunteered for the service pequired.”’ 


“Why, Mr. Raffle, what isthe matter?” 
inquired his wife. 
Matter ’’ ejaculates ‘end in. coder..to 
give the word a proper emphasis, he struck 
fiercely at the table. Butas the hat—a new one, 
by the way—happened to be within the circuit of 
the descending blow; it bore the full weight, 
which was decidedly a crasher. 

“ Well, you have:doneit now.” 

“I believe I\have, Sally; but who would 
‘have thought of the hat being exactly in that 
place?” 

“Why, you put it there yourself.” 

“Did It ‘Well, Ithink I did; but after all, it 
is only my lack.” 

“ Your luck is more sinned against ‘than -sin- 
ning, Robert. The fact is; if you were more of 
a careful man, and less precipitate, you would 
find your luck;as you call it, very like other 

“J don’t know about: that, but it ever there 
was an unlucky man,then I'am one. Even a 
minister can enjoy the luxury of pounding his 
pulpit until he raises a dust sufficient to sneeze 
his whole congregation, in enforcing his argu- 
ments; but I, forsooth, cannot give force to a 
single exclamation without smashing my hat, or 
bringing the house about my ears.” 

“ You forget how youentered the house.” 

“ That was because I wasin a deuced passion, 
and if anybody is justified in indulging in that 
sort of thing, why I am, under existing cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ Pray, what has occurred ?” 

“ You remember Simpkins, that sleek, smooth- 
faced—no matter what, whom I loaned, last 
week, two hundred dollars, to:set him: up in 
‘business ?” 

“Yes, a very worthy young man, and I am 
‘surprised to hear you speak thas of him.” 

“ You are? Perhaps you will be more so, 
‘presently, when I tell you that. the seamp, in all 
probability, sailed yesterday for California and 
has left me to whistle for my money.” 

* Who would have thought it ¢” 

“ Served me right—fool that I was !—for try- 
‘ing to assist him. What had Ito do with Simp- 
kins, or he with me, that I should busy myself 
about his affairs? No, Sally, I am resolved 
‘Rever to perform a generous act again.” 

“ Yes you will.” 

“We shall see. I want you to understand 
“that Tam not willing to: remain a public sponge 
‘for every ene to squeeze according: to their 
‘Viking. I have acted in that capacity quite long 
‘etiough already.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, Robert for-you 
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will allow that our wealth is constantly inereas- 
ing, and this would hardly happen if, in our en- 
deavors to assist our fellows, we were constantly 
the victims of their imposition.” 

“ ‘There is some truth in what you say, but. 
few more such losses would make an uncom- 
fortable hole in our income ; besides, such swin- 
dling provokes me more than the money is 
worth. Atall events, I am determined not to 
be caught again.” 

“An occasional wrong should not make .nus 
close our hearts against all sympathy.” 

“ Sally, you know that I have lost thousands 
in my foolish endeavors to assist those about me.” 

“Still, Providence has wonderfully blessed 

us, and we get have enough and to spare. In 
prosperity, we should net forget. that we enjoy 
our present position solely by the disinterested 
assistance we received in early life.” 
. “True, Jack Newcomb was the making of me. 
We were poor enough, before he, established me 
in business ; but now I would give a cool thou- 
sand for one hearty shake of his hand. I fear I 
shall never have that pleasure.” 

“It is long since we have heard from bim.”’ 

‘“* Morethan ten years have passed , since we 
received his last letter.” 

What can have become of him 

“ Lknow not, unless he has gone to_his long 
home, where ina few years, at Mpost, We must 
follow him.” 

“ But in that case his wife would have notified 


you, knowing, as she must, of your intimacy.” 


“Lahould have thought so, certainly. But on 
the other hand, if he is. living, it must be in al- 
tered cireumstances, for I know. Jack s0 ,well, 
that if by any mishap he has lost his property 
his. deuced, pride would make him conceal it 
from his friends ; and as for assistance, he would 
sooner die than ask. it.” 

“ He married a foreign lady—did he not ?”” 

No, an.American—the daughter of a ,poor 
artist who. was, pursuing his art at Florence. 
There they were united, and thers. they resided, 
you remember, when we last heard from them,” 

At that moment, the door was softly opened, 
and a handsome face obtruded itself. 

“Ah, Bob—you scamp!” exclaimed Mr. Ruf- 
fle; ‘“what.has brought you so early, this 
morning *” 

My two feet performed that duty for me, I 
believe, my good uncle.” 

“(Lam not so.sure of that, my, sage nephew; 


didn’t. you. borrow somebody’s horse without 
leave ?”’ 


No, uncle;; but Iwill. take one. of yours 
upon my return; if it is all the same te you.” 
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“ Will you!” 
_“ Certainly—and thank you in the bargain for 
your kind offer. ‘The fact is, that I anticipated 
no less, and therefore told John to saddle black 
Kate for me, so as to save you the trouble of 
the order.” 

. “Well, of all impadent—”” 

~ “Don’t flatter, Uncle Robert, for I haven’t the 
time to listen, being here on important business.” 

“‘ What business can you have, except that of 
raising the very—” 

“Not exactly that individual, but only a cer- 
tain sum of money for one of my friends.” 

“Ah, money—is it? And how much does our 
disinterested nephew want?” 

“A thousand dollars will answer, I think.” 

“A thousand dollars! what in the deuce do 
you take me for, sir?” 

“A kind, rich uncle, who is always ready to 
help the unfortunate. But to be serious, sir— 
you know the Lake family, who came here some 
three years since ?” 

“Bat precious little do I know of them, they 
haye kept so confounded close.” 

“Well, sir, when-they came here, you remem- 
ber they bought their cottage of Gripe, the law- 
yer, for twenty-five hundred dollars—” 

“A thousand more than it was worth.” 

“True, uncle; but they paid him fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, and he allowed the balance to re- 
main on mortgage. Their time is now up, and 
- he threatens to foreclose immediately, unless the 
money is forthcoming. Mr. Lake is a stranger 
here, and apparently friendless, and knows not 
how to avert this calamity.” 

“Tf report is true, you are not altogether a 
stranger to them. Ihave heard that the daugh- 
ter has some claims to personal beauty, and that 
Master Robert Ruffle is often seen there. Come, 
Bob, now tell me—you know I hate duplicity— 
did not the woman send you upon this errand ?” 

“Upon my word, sir—no! She has never 
‘alluded to her circrmstances in my presence, nor 
has her daughter. It was only by accident that 
I learned of their embarrassment and overheard 
the threats of old Gripe.” 

“ Well, it is certainly a hard case, but I can- 
not help them.” 

“You surely do not mean that, uncle.” 

“But I do, though. If you had come last 
evening, perhaps I might have been fool enough 
to have listened to you; but this morning I have 
heard of that affair of Simpkins, and I am re- 
solved in future to attend to my own affairs and 
let the unfortunate take care of themselves. It 
is useless to plead, nephew, for I am firm on that 
point as the rock of Plymouth.” 


“Then Heaven help them!” exclaimed the 
young man; and sorely disappointed, he left the 
house—not even taking his favorite, “black 
Kate.” 

Mr. Raffle sat for some time uneasily in his 
chair, not noticing the calm, expressive glance 
which his wife directed upon him, and which 
seemed to read his innermost thoughts. At 
length he rose abruptly, caught up his hat— 
which in the hands of his, careful spouse had re- 
sumed something of its former appearance, while 
he had been engaged with his nephew—and 
said : 
“ Sally, I believe I will walk as far as the vil- 
lage, for I have a little business to attend to this 
morning.” 

The good lady smiled, but made no reply, 
She was confident that she knew what that bus- 
iness was. When he passed out, observing that 
his nephew had not taken the horse, he quietly 
leaped into the saddle, and in a few minutes was 
at the door of Widow Lake’s cottage. 

“Pardon my intrusion, madam,”’ he said, as 
he entered, “but Ihave come to offer you my 
services to aid you in the adjustment of your 
affairs, which I accidentally learned were per- 
plexing you a little.” 

His advance was very gratefully received. 
Conversation ensued, and the refined, graceful 
manners of the lady greatly pleased him. Her 
daughter Rose, whom he was compelled to ac- 
knowledge as very beautiful, was busily engaged 
in coloring a large engraving. The order and 
neatness which prevailed everywhere within, 
gave their little cottage an air of comfort which 
seemed to bid defiance to the approach of any- 
thing like poverty. . 

Having asked permission to see her deed and 
the papers relating to her purchase, Mrs. Lake 
passed into another room, which seemed to be 
their sleeping apartment, in order to obtainthem. | 
As his gaze followed her, through the open door 
he beheld a picture which brought him upon his 
feet in an instant. 

“Where, madam,” he exclaimed, “did you 
obtain that painting ¢’’ 

“Tt is a poor work of my own, when life wore 
a brighter prospect than it Goes now.” 

“And you know the subject?” 

“O, yes!” answered the lady, as her eyes 
filled with tears and she leaned upon a chair for 


support. 

“ Mrs. Lake, I will give you one thousand dol- 
lars for that portrait, which is the exact counter- 
part of a dear friend of mine of whom for many 
have been unable to obtain any 


years past I 
intelligence.” 
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’ “ Your liberal offer overwhelms me with grati- 
tude ; but pardon me if I cannot bring my mind 
to the consent of parting with it except with life.” 

“He mast, then, have been a dear friend of 
yours, to be so affectionately cherished.” 

“ Alas, sir, I will conceal it no longer from 
you—he was my husband !” 

“ What! Jack Newcomb your husband! Ex- 
cuse me, madam—I cannot help it,” he said, 
embracing her heartily and then kissing the fair 
girl; “but I shall never forgive you for not 
making this known to me sooner. Poor Jack, 
then, is no longer among the living !”’ 

“He left us some five years since. You 
know, Mr. Ruffle, he was a very proud man, 
and the unfortunate speculation which involved 
his property, preyed so terribly upon his mind, 
that he sank beneath the weight of disappoint- 
ment. During the last hours of his life, he men- 
tioned your name frequently, and made me prom- 
ise that if ever I was reduced to extremity, to 
apply to you. You will pardon a little native 
pride of my own, if Ihave lived in this place 
under an assumed name and have refrained from 
making you acquainted with these facts sooner.” 
. “Not a word, my dear friend—for so I must 
call you—but give me your papers, for we must 
despatch this business with Gripe, the confounded 
usurer, and then you shall see whether Bob 


In the passage of old Time, we must stop to: 


THE CLAIRVOYANT. 


THE DEPARTED. 


BY FANNY 8. x——. 


I stood upon « rocky cliff, 
One lovely summer day, 

And watched a speck upon the sea, 
That bore fond hearts away. 


The very things of earth we love, 


Are soonest to depart ; 


And ere we cherish friendship’s love, 
A wound’s inflicted in our heart. 


Two gallant hearts have crossed the sea, 
Left all that’s dear behind ; 


_ Their images are yet kept fresh, 


Enshrined within a faithful mind. 


A faithfal heart of purest love, 
None other beats more true; 

To one a life-long vow I made, 
For love, esteem, devotion too. 


But many changes cross the heart, 
The ocean’s deep and wide; 

Death may claim us as his own, 
Ere we again stand side by side. 


But faith in God is firm and strong, 
“ He doeth all things well ;”” 

Look thou above, unhappy ones, 
Misery and distrust dispel. 


THE CLAIRVOYANT. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Ir is necessary for me to give no explanation. 


record that the Newcombs found themselves lit- 
erally surrounded with the luxuries of life, 
despite of their endeavors to repel the profuse 
generosity of their friend Ruffle. His nephew 
also persuaded Rose to enter with him into an 
unlimited partnership in the great affairs of life, 
and Mr. Ruffle declared that it was the happiest 
moment of his life when he saw the happy fam- 


A farmer about 150 miles south of 
got out of coal, and as the roads were in a bad 
condition, he thought he would try the virtue of 


load of 


of my rank and occupation in life as connected: 
with the tale I am about to relate, further than 
that I am a lawyer of extensive practice, residing 
and doing business in the inland city of B——. 
For the month preceding the date of the follow- 
ing events, I had been striving with all my legal. 
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skill to gain the acquittal of a noted forger, whose - 
cause I had advocated at first from a belief in a 
ily comfortably bestowed in an elegant cottage, | his innocence, and after I had even become con- aa 
° which he had presented his nephew. vinced of his guilt, I had persevered, instigated = 
by a certain pride of never losing a cause. But 
FOR FUEL. all my efforts were doomed to disappointment, 
for the fellow was convicted and sentenced to i 
ten years’ imprisonment in spite of my endeavors, f . 
corn in the ear to supply the place of coal. It which all my friends told me were “ worthy of a ! 
worked so well that saaabacnad he Ss better cause.” However, at that period I was in 
with the d th iment developed the.| ne 
corn ; an 6 experiment develo and upon the spar of the moment I departed f 
fact that the corn was the and the best. 
poet silently for the seaside home of my friend and 
per bushel, thirty cents each, and the corn went | old associate, Mark Fields. “ 
the furthest and made the cleanest and best fire. | Mark was what people often call a “ gentle-. : 
Harald, man of elegant leisure,” which term, I have 
Jol fect lit observed, is generally applied by the envious to is 
those who have won by their own efforts the. 
things correctly, but itself invisible. ‘means and sppliances for enjoying that leisure. 
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He was the owner of « lovely place, situated in 
full sight of the sea, with gardens and wooded 
grounds stretching all around. His disposition 
was strikingly illustrated in the location of his 
home, and his favorite pursdits. He chose this 
spot, he often told me, because the roar of the 
ocean harmonized with his mood; and this was 
true, for his principal occupation seemed to me 
to be the study and cofitemplation of the sea. 
He certainly could not be termed a misanthrope, 
for I can bear witness that he was a devoted 
friend ; but he belonged to that class of men who 
seek the grand and sublime, the solemn and the 
melancholy, rather than the beautiful and the 
pleasant in natere. Such being his disposition, 
the reader will be prepared to believe me when I 
say that he was e clairvoyant. And what was 
most singular, he never professed a belief in the 
mysteries of clairvoyance, and often seemed to 
exhibit and feel as much astonishment as his 
friends, whenever any of his visions of absent 
occurrences were discovered to be true. He ap- 
peared a perfect enigma ; he lived in a world of 
his own, and he rarely ¢ame back common- 
place affairs. 

Upon my arrival I instantly discovered that 
gome unusual occurrence had compelled him 
to throw off his natural gloom, and to assume an 
appearance of cheerfulness which I thought 
bespoke a change. The secret soon leaked ont ; 
the day after my arrival he confided to me the 
fact that he was deeply in love, and shortly to be 
tharried! I was incredalous, and refused to 


believe until he had assured me many times of 


his sincerity. At the same time that I expressed 
my wonder, I took oceasion to encourage him in 
his resolution, and assured him of my belief that 
it-wonld be the means of redeeming him from his 
gloominess and making a new being of him. 
He went on to tell me that some six months 
before, a vessel was driven by a heavy gale upon 
the rocks, almost in sight of his house, and but 
two persons had escaped—the captain, who was 
the sole owner of the vessel and cargo, and his 
sister, a lady of twenty summers. With the loss 
of his ship, the young captain, Henry Musgrove 
by name, had lost his whole fortune, and antici- 
pated maziy years of hard toil ere he could see 
his prospect so fair as when the unlacky gale had 
stripped him of his all. At this juncture he be- 


THE CLAIRVOYANT. 


ehme acquainted with my friend Mark, and the 
latter, admiring the noble qualities which he soon . 
discovered in Captain Musgrove, resolved to re- 
piace his loss, and befriend him im his hour of 
great need. His generous assistance was grate- 
fally reecived, a new ship was built, and « new. 
cargo placed on board, and Captain Musgrove | 


again found himself in a prosperous condition. 
His gratitude to his benefactor was unbounded, 
and he refused to leok upon the ship and cargo 
as anything but a loan, which he was to repay 
with interest. But while the new ship was in 
process of construction, the captain and his sister 
made their home with Mark, at his earnest request, 
and the latter being brought into daily contact 
with the lovely Ela Musgrove, learned first to 
respect, then to admire, and finally to love with 
ardent devotion the sister of his new friend. He 
was made happy upon finding his passion returned, 
and would fain have prevailed upon her to appoint 
an early day for their union; but as Henry had 
assured her that ifhe should be successful in dis- 
posing of his cargo, he should be placed beyond 
the necessity of making any more voyages, she 
resolved to brave with him for the last time the 
perils of the deep, and then hope for many years 
of happiness with Mark. Her brother tried to 
dissuade her from accompanying him and to in- 
duce her to fall in with the wishes of Mark; but 
she was firm in her resolve, and her brother and 
lover reluctantly consented to her plan. A tear- 
fal leave-taking had been held, and two days 
‘before my coming, the Adventurer, as Captain 
Musgrove had named his ship, had sailed from the 
little sea-port near which the residence of Mark 
Fields was situated, carrying the hopes and 
fears of my friend in her keeping. 

Although the greater part of his abstraction 
and melancholy had vanished, his disposition and 
habits were of too long duration to be easily 
thrown off, even with the aid of such bright 
hopes as he had of his future. In our walks 
along the beach, I noticed that he still crossed 
his hands behind him, and bent his eyes to the 
sand, raising them only to take a survey of the 
ocean. But in other places he showed more 
cheerfulness, and even sometimes exchanged his 
favorite Byron, for Moore, and it was with aston- 
ishment that I surprised him one day in the very 
act of reading a newspaper. He smiled and com- 
menced a light conversation which evidently 
exhilarated and refreshed him. I remarked to 
him that I supposed he was now free from clair- 
voyant influences, and netd never expect to see 
any more visions. His deportment instantly 
changed, and he became grave and almost sar- 
rowful. 


“T have always experienced a slight depres- 
sion of feeling,” he remarked, “ immediately, or 
a short period before entering into my clairvoy- 
ant state, and what is most singular, if I am to 
see anything sorrowfdl or ‘awful, this depression 
lasts longer than if the vision is to be one of good. 
Last night I was scized with these symptoms, 
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and they continaed so long a time that I fear 
evil is to happen to some of my friends, possibly 
to Ella.” 

This idea increased his dejection, and he could 
not restrain the tear of foreboding distress which 
rolled down his cheek. I hastened to comfort 
him, and strove to dispossess his mind of the 
shadows which were falling about it. I partially 
succeeded, and he became once more cheerful, 

As was his custom, he sat in his parlor after 
twilight had faded from the west, without lights. 
Thinking to divert him, and noticing that the 
moon was up and the evening pleasant, I propos- 
ed a moonlight stroll on the beach. He assented, 
and we left the house together. We paced up 
and down the hard sand for en hour, and he laid 
open to me all his plans for the future, in which 
she who was absent bore the greater part. The 
chill sea-breeze at length warned us to return to 
the house, and we turned to take another look at 
the ocean, whose surface was then as smooth as 
that of a mirror. I had directed his attention to 
the beautiful appearance of the moon’s rays upon 
the water, and he had been regarding it for some 
moments, when I looked at him and saw to my 
surprise, that his face was as pale as death, his 
arm was extended, and his finger pointed towards 
the open sea, while he leaned his other arm 
heavily upon my shoulder for support. The 
very frightfulness of his silence kept me still for 
a moment, but I roused myself and said : 

“ What is it, Mark? What are you looking 
at?’ 

“ There,” said he, “see that ship!’ 

“ What ship?” 

“ Look,” he continued, as if he had not heard 
my question, “how white the foam from that 
long line of breakers is! Hear how they roar, 
and dash, and what terrible rocks those are which 
lie beyond! And that ship still keeps on with 
all sails set, and.in three minutes. she must be 
wrecked upon those fatal shallows!” Are they 
all. mad, er asleep! ©, Heaven, save her, save 
her! itis the Adveaturer! See now how all the 
sailors crowd ap from the hold, but. teo late! 
She has struck and parted in the middle, and the 
waves wash the miserable crew overboard, and 
0, where is Ella!” 

His strength left him, and he woald have fallen 
to the earth had I not sustained him, and with 
the help ef one of the servants who had accom- 
panied us, I bore him to the house. He was in- 
stantly put to bed, and everything was done to 
bring back suspended animation, but in vain. 
He seemed to have fallen into a death like stupor. 
His extremities were cold and stiff, and his face 
was pale and corpse-like. Once a broken sea- 


tence escaped his lips, but no other sign of life 
was apparent for many days. Physicians were 
called, but their unanimous opinion was that the 
case was one of strong mental excitement, and 
must take its course. He might. recover, but it 
was more than doubtful. His hold on life was 
slender, and they could not “ minister to a mind 
diseased.” 
This occurrence operated strangely upon me. 
I was then, and had always been a skeptic in te- 
lation to clairvoyance, and had regarded my 
friend’s frequent fits as something which was 
connected with his habit of mind, and which 
sometimes were true by accident. But the sol- 
emn circumstances under which this vision of 
Mark’s had occurred, and its strange and fearful 
effect on him inclined me somewhat to believe it 
true. In addition to this, I remembered that he 
had told me but a short time previous in relation 
to the feelings which he always considered as 
foreranners of one of these states of second sight. 
Had this vision upon the beach been seen by any 
other person than Mark, I should have thought 
it a mental disorder of some kind, but knowing as I 
did the antecedents of my friend, Iwas left in 
perplexing doubt. However, I resolved to 
doubt still further until I should receive the news 
of the wreck of the Adventurer (and I most de- 
voutly hoped to be left in doubt of it if I could 
solve my doubts no other way), and in the mean- 
time I applied myself most diligently to compass 
Mark’s recovery. My efforts were partially suc- 
cessful, for he constantly grew better in body, but 
in mind he was weak and ill. He was stricken 
down suddenly, but the blow was a heavy one, 
and at times I almost despaired of his recovery. 
One day, about two months after that fatal 
moonlight night upon the beach, I was sitting by 
his bedside, and saw with pleasure that he had 
fallen into an easy sleep, and that his 
was deep and regular. During this time we had 
heard not one word concerning the Adventurer, 
and acting upon the proverb that “ no news is good 
news,” I had explained with some success to 
Mark, that if any shipwreck had occurred we 
shoald have heard of it before this time. I looked 
at him a moment as he slept, and thought that 
perhaps I had commenced in the right way, and 
T resolved to continue it. A recent news 
lay apon the table, and I reached it and removed 
the wrapper. Unfolding it, my eye rested upon 
a paragraph, the heading of which caused a chill 
to penetrate my whole frame, and my heart to 
beat almost audibly. Well it might, for the 
of Mark Fields lay in that simple 5 
Collecting my scattered semses, I read as follows : 
Disaster! Lous of the ship Ad- 
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the wreck, and none can be hoped 
should m that some person on 
saved, is extremely unlikely.” 


board was 


I turned my eyes as if mechanically to the bed, 


_ “ Thy will be done !” 

_ From this time he sank gradually. I could 
hold out no false hopes to him, for I knew it 
would be worse than folly. I was well aware 
that Captain Musgrove’s vessel had sailed for 
Rio Janeiro, and the mention of Cape Sable left 
no room for doubt. I sympathized fully with 
Mark in his great bereavement, but I could not 
help thinking over the wonderful manner in which 
that shipwreck had been described by Mark while 
-in his clairvoyant state upon that night—the very 
15th of June on which the paper had said the 
vessel had been wrecked! Then I remembered 
-every detail which he had mentioned ; the striking 
of the ship, the death of the sailors, all was cor- 
roborated by the report of the actual occurrence ! 
At least, I resolved that it was mysterious if noth- 


‘ing more. 

. Mark slowly but surely failed. His strength 
seemed all gone, and. he approached’ the grave 
with rapid steps. He spoke but little, being 
wholly bound up in the contemplation of his 
grief. One day when he seemed more conscious 
than usual, he said : 

« Walter, was it on Cape Sable that the Ad- 
venturer was wrecked 

“ Yes ;” I answered. 

. I thonght a moment and then said, “ Surely 
therearetwo. One is at the extremity of Florida, 
the other at the south of Nova Scotia.” 

A ray of hope came to me from this recollection, 
and I glanced at Mark, but he mournfully shook 
this head and relapsed into silence. 

And now his end seemed drawing nigh. The 
‘winter had passed, and the soft wind blowing in 
‘at the open window spoke the presence of May. 
had been thinking for some moments, when I 
said: “ Mark, it isa year to-day since I came.” 


“Ah,” said he, “is it not most time for the | 


Adventurer to return ?” 


_ I walked to the window to conceal my emotion, 
and a strange hope came to my heart as I saw 
the gate at the extremity of the lawn open, and a 
lady and gentleman walk up the path towards 
the house. I returned to my seat, wondering 
what could be the cause of that feeling, when a 
step sounded lightly on the gravel walk in front 
of the house. Mark raised his head inquiringly, 
but I had no explanation to offer. None was 
needed, for a female entered hastily, and without 
noticing me, went to the bed. The sick man 


Reader, it was no miracle. To the most intri- 
cate affair there is sometimes the simplest ex- 
planation. The Adventurer had made safe pas- 
sages, the only difficulty being a long detention 
at Rio in order that Captain Musgrove might 
dispose of his cargo to good advantage. 

What, then, did the news of the shipwreck 
mean? Simply that the English ship Adventurer 
had been wrecked off Cape Sable to the southern 
point of Nova Scotia, which two facts had been 
omitted inthe newspaper. This Adventurer, too, 
to complete the coincidence, was commanded by 
Captain Musgrove, whom Henry supposed to be 
@ distant relation of his. 

The sequel might be easily anticipated. Mark 
had been given up for a dead man, but the canse 
of his prostration being removed, he concluded 
that it was his duty to recover as fast as possible 
which he accordingly did. A wedding took 
place shortly after, and Mark’s beautiful house 
no longer wanted a mistress to preside over and 
regulate it. Captain Musgrove had realized suf- 
ficient from his voyage to warrant his giving up 
of the sea-faring life, and pursuing a business 
more in accordance with his tastes, while I return- 
ed to the city, bearing the grateful acknowledge- 
ments of Mark and Ella, for my care of him. 

I have since understood that Mark has no 
more clairvoyant visions. Whether this results 
from the companionship of one who is calculated 
to dispel the gloom from his mind, or whether his 
last vision had the effect of curing him of clair- 
voyance, Iam unable to say. Furthermore, the 
reader must decide whether his last and almost 
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ipwreck year. i ven- 
| commanded by Captain Musgrove, was 
ge Mliven ashore near Cape Sable on the nigh of 
a ae th, and remained a total wreck. Not a 
ived to tell the tale! A home- 
Bee und passed by just before the Adventurer 
ee ae ut on aecount of the high sea, she could 
eS relief. We have been unable to learn 
‘ ae t port the Adventurer sailed, but she is 
pes ae eved to have carried a valuable cargo. No 
ot further information can be gained concerning 
“Ella,” fainted. 
a with a look of eager interest. But his expression 
us of hope vanished as he saw my countenance, and 
(2 covering his face with his hands he said : 
| 
| 
aS fatal vision, the actual occurrence of which would 
eee seem to confirm it, was the accidental rasult of a 
ee morbid state of mind, or the expression of some- 
Res thing within, where the scene was mysteriously 
‘The parent who would train op his child in 
the way he the way he 
are would traim up child. Example before 
precept. 


Curious Matters, 

Ready-made Shirts. 

According to Humboldt there is a tree in the South Sea 

Islands which produces ready-made shirts. The natives 
cut off pieces of the tree about two feet long, from which 
they draw off the fibrous bark as boys draw off the bark 
of chestnuts to made whistles. Each man selects a tree 
near his own diameter, so that the shirt may be a good 
fit. When the bark is off, they cut a hole in each side to ad- 
mit his arms. The shirts do not require any washing, 
starching and ironing, anda more convenient article for 
loafers could not be imagined. The same country pro- 
clothes gratis. 


Interesting Relics. 

The San Francisco Bulletin gives the names of a large 
number of old vessels which have been broken up at that 
port, and remarks: ‘ The histories connected with these 
old vessels would be highly interesting, some of them 
romantic, some sublime. One of them, for instance, the 
Cadmus, was the vessel in which the patriot Lafayette 
came to America on his famous visit. Another, the Plover, 
was familiar to the world as the ship which entered the 
Northern seas through Behring’s Straits in the great 
search after Sir John Franklin, and remained among 
those icy regions for four or five years.” 


The origin of the use of Patchouly as a perfame in 
Burope and America is curious. A few years ago, real 
Indian Cashmere shawis bore an extravagant price, and 
purchasers could always distinguish them by their odor; 
in fact, they were perfumed with patchouly. The French 
manufacturers had for some time successfully imitated 


the Indian fabric, but could not impart the odor. At 
length they discovered the secret, and imported the plant 
te perfume articles of their make, and thus palm off 
homespun shawls for real Indian. 


The Sharpshooter of the Sea, 

~The little fish ( Chelmon restratus) frequents the shores 
and sides of the sea and rivers in search of food; when it 
spies a fly sitting on the plants that grow in shallow 
water, it swims on to the distance of four, five or six 
feet, and then, with surprising dexterity, it ejects out of 
its tabular mouth a single drop of water, which never 
* fails striking the fly into the sea, when it soon becomes 
ite prey. 


An odd Fish. 

Sir John Richardson, at a recent meeting of the Geo- 
graphical Society, stated that a small fish, resembling a 
carp, had been found in a marsh in the Red Sea, and near 
the supposed site of Sodom. There could be no doubt 
that this little fish had come out of the Red Sea, and, as 
there were similar fishes in the Mediterrarean sea, the the- 
ory that those two seag were once connected was thus 
confirmed. 


Curious Accident. 

The Trenton (N. J.) Gazette says: A steer belonging 
to Mr. Correll, distiller, near Lambertville, broke all his 
legs at once, under the following singular circumstances. 
The cattle had been changed from one enclosure to another 
when the one alluded to, feeling a little frisky, yamped up 
to such « height, that coming to the ground, his legs 
were all broken by the weight of his body. 
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Transformation. 

A gentleman in Baltimore has s canary’s egg turned to 
stone. He says that some months since, one of the finest 
singers, after sitting the usual length of time, left her 
nest and refused to return to it. The gentleman took the 
only egg he found in it, and carefully wrapped it up in 
cotton. Some days since, he accidentally came across the 
egg and was astonished to find it had turned to stone, or 
at least to a substance of the same hardness. It is in no 
way diminished in size, but apparently increased in 
weight, and is altogether quite a curiosity. 


Painful Accident. 

Mrs. Chase, wife of John Chase, of Kensington, N. H., 
recently met with a singular and painful accident, while 
watering a horse. She was leading the horse back to the 
stable, with the halter somehow tied around her thumb, 
and when she had entered the building, the door swung 
to with violence, leaving her within and the animal on. 
the outside. The horse was frightened and ran, taking 
to the elbow. ii 


A Fast City. 
ASt. Paul paper says: “Some ground was leased on 
Third Street, just above our office, on Wednesday,a con- 
tracted entered into for a building on Thursday, the 
building was commenced on Friday, framed on Saturday, 


rested on Sunday, was raised on Monday, and fell down . 


on Tuesday afternoon—all in the space of five days!” 


A 


nio Perenti carved in his cell at Genoa, and which subse- 
quently came into the possession of C. Edwards Lester— 
who made a public exhibition of it—is to be placed in the 


new church of St. Peter and St, Paul, at Philadelphia. 
Ingenious Invention. 

A series of ladders, arranged like the leaves of an x- 
tension table, so that they cam be run up to the top of 
the highest buildings by ropes and pulleys, has been in- 
vented, and is gaining much favor in New York as a 
means of saving human life at fires. 


Origin of the Word ‘“‘ Bridegroom.”’ . 

Groom signifies one who serves in an inferior station. 
The name of bridegroom was formerly given the new- 
married man, because it was customary for him to wait 
at table on his bride and friends on his wedding-day, 


Peculiar Superstition. 

One of the superstitions prevailing in Devonshire, Eng- 
land, is ‘that any individual neglecting to kill the first 
butterfly he may see for the season will have ill luck 
throughout the year. 

Origin o: the word Bridegroom, 

Groom signifies one who serves in an inferior station. 
The name of bridegroom was formerly given to the new-. 
married man, beeause it was customary for him to wait 


Geographical Discovery. 


The Okefenoke Swamp in Georgie appears to be nothing 4 


more than a dry swamp, after all, It is thought that 
reclaiming it, thousands of acres of valuable cotton 
will be obtaizied for cultivation. 


Curiosity. 
The Genoa ivory crucifix, which the monk Carlo Anto- — 
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“The crimson passion flower ls the most showy of all the 
passion flowers, but it is strictly a green-house plant, and 
requifes proper management. It is to be placed in « 
large pot of rich compost, and this sunk to the rim fn an 
@pen border early in summer. It will grow ten feet the 
same season, and bloom profusely by the first of autumn. 


Bose-Talk. 

‘The old traditions are, that the rose sprung from the 
blood of Adonis—that it was white and scentless till Ve- 
mus trod upon one of its thorns, and, with her blood, 
gave it color and scent. There is a poetical tradition, that 
Cupid gave color tothe “blush rose” ai holding it to 
Psyche’s cheek. 


Hot Water for Plants. 

A writer in the Boston Cultivator recommends watering 
plants with water quite hot to the touch. The writer 
seys be has fuchsias now in bloom, mere cuttings abeut 
six inches in height, not one failing out of seven, or even 
more cuttings, planted in a single pot and watered with 
hot water. 


Flower Cuttings. 
~ Cuttings of flower stalks, such as scarlet lychnis, 
should be done in May, June, and July. ‘Take cuttings 
from the youngest flower stems, and plant them carefully 
in nice mould, like pipings. These flower cuttings should 
be im lengths of four joints each. They reot in two 


Cranberry Border. 

may be used as @ border in gardens. Such a border 
could be perfeeted in » few years, and each rod in length 
would yield annually ene peck of cranberzies worth at 
Jeast a dotiar. 

r 
Pansies and Violets. 

Dewan cht by past 
ing the reots when the flowers are past. Pansies are 
very beautifal flowers; and euttings of their young 
some time. By refreshing the soil every year, you insure 
large flowers. Pansies and violets bloom early in the 
epring. 


Grape Vines. : 

Loosen the earth about their roots and give them ma- 
mures. Swamp-muck which has been decomposed by the 
salt and lime mixture, answers 2 good purpose. Whole 
“bones buried near the roots of grape vines will soon be 
sppropriated, and during the summer rest, a little potash 
water will hurry up their action. 


Toeds. 
. * Don’t harm them; they are the best exterminators of 
that prey upon the plants, which are known in 
garden. They do ne injary themselves, feeding alto- 
gether upon bugs. 


Bordering. [hal 

There is no part of gardening which requires so much 
elegance of taste and fancy, as jm eetting off a border or 
bed of intermixed flowers to advantage. Observe to di- 
yersify the king of flowers, so as todisplay when in bloom, 
the greatest possible variety of shades and centrasts. 


Cyclamen, 

The foliage of these plants is of » dark green velvet 
color; and the flowers of the variety Coum are of a dark 
crimson color. Those of the variety Persicum are of a 
delicate French white, tipped with pink, and their fra- 
grance is similar to that of the wild rose. 


Ixias. 
These are tender but free-flowering bulbs, producing 
on their stems, which vary in height from six inches to 
two feet, very delicate flowers of varions colors,—orange, 


blush, white, purple, green, erimson, searlet, and some 
have two or three colors connected in the same plant. 


Out-door Roses. 

Your garden rose bushes have deteriorated and grown 
poor in color and fruitfulness. They can be revived. 
Now is the time to dig them up; replant them with fresh 
new earth added te the roots; trim them carefully, and 
water witheare. They willstartanew and bear profpsely. 
The Expression of Flowers. ¢ 

Silent grief is portrayed by the weeping willew; sadness 
by the angelica; shuddering by the aspen; melancholy 
by the cypress; desire of meeting again by the starwort; 
while the night-smelling rocket is a figure of as it 
stands on the frontiers between light and 
Iris, or Flower-de-Luce. 

The tuberous-rooted are of various colors, as blue, yel- 
low, brown or spotted; they are easily cultivated, and 
flower freely in a loese soil, inclining to moisture, if plant- 
ed in Mareh or April. 


The Star of Bethlehem. 

There.are about fifty varieties of these bulbs, natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope. When cultivated in the garden, 
they produce their flowers early in June. 

Pienting Flower Seeds. 

Asa general rule, the depth of planting flower seeds is 
to be governed by their siso. For instance, the sweet pea 
and lupine may be planted an inch deep, and soon in 

Liquid Manure. 

A correspondent of the “Country Gentleman” says 
that a fine plantation of young apple trees was killed by 
being exposed to tee much draining of liquid manure 
from a neighboring barn. 

Dahlias. 

If properly kept through the winter, in Mareh or April 
they will begin to sprout areund the old stems or tubers. 
Narcissus. 

The species and varieties of this plant are numerous. 
The double Roman narcissus is very sweet scented. 


The Raspberry. 
Laura H. wants to know the floral language of s rasp- 
berry eprig, sent te her. It signifies remorse. 


The fi ri st ant 
Nor all-forgotten be those humbler flowers— 
ee Daisies and butteroups—the child’s first love, 
‘Which lent their magie to our gdileless hours, 
Ere cares were known, 
©, Gene! through verdant to 
wild flowers strewn.—T. L. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Gousewite. 
Wedding Cake. 

of butter, four and a half pounds of sugar, one and a half 
pounds of stoned box-raisins, one and a half pounds of 
citron, six and a half pounds of currants, twenty-two 
eggs; one half ounce of mace, one half ounce of cloves, 
one half ounce of cinnamon; one gill of wine, one half- 
gill of brandy, one half gill of rose-water, one and a half 
teaspoonfuls of saleratus, one table-spoonful of molasses. 


Silver Cake. 

Btir to a cream one cup of butter with two of sugar; 
edd the white of six eggs beaten to « stiff froth, one cup 
of milk with one-half of a tea-spoonful of soda dissolved 
‘in it, and flour so as to make it as stiff as pound cake. 
With the flour stir in one tea-spoonful of cream tartar, 
Flavor as you please with lemon, nutmeg, or rose water. 


First-rate Paste. 

Dissolve an ounce of alum in a quart of warm itis 
when cold, add as much flour as will make it the con- 
sistency of cream. Then stir in as much powdered rosin 
96 will stand on a shilling, and two or three cloves. Boil 
it to a consistency, stirring all the time. It will keep for 
& year, and when dry may be softened by water. 


“Whitewash that will not rub off. 

' ‘Mix up half a pailful ef limeand water ready to put on 
the wall; then take one gill of four and mix it with the 
water; then pour on it boiling water sufficient to thicken 
it; pour it while hot into the whitewash; stir all well 
together, and it is ready for use. ; 


To wash Carpets. 

Shake and beat it well; tag t 
it firmly; then with a clean flannel wash it over with a 
-qnart of bullock’s gall, mixed with three quarts of soft 
eold water, and rub it off with a clean flannel or house- 
cloth. 

To Cure a Cough. . 

Take of boneset as muchas you can grasp in your hand, 
and two quarts of water; boil it to one quart; adda pint 
‘of molasses; let itsimmer a few moments, and then set 
it by tocool. Take one gill three times a day before eating. 


Wine Whey. 

To s pint of boiling milk put two giagses of wine; mix 
it, but do not boil it again; let it stand a few minutes, 
and strain it through a muslin bag or very fine sieve. 
Sweeten it with loaf sugar. 

Chapped Hands. 

Instead of washing the hands with soap, employ cat- 
meal, and after each washing take a little dry oatmesl 
and rub over the hands, so as to absorb any moisture. 
Jumbles. 

Three pounds of flour, two of sugar, one of butter, 
‘eight eggs, with « little caraway seed; add a little milk, 
‘if the eggs are not sufficient. 

Indian Bread. 

One quart of buttermilk, one quart of Indian meal, 
One quart of coarse flour, one cup of molasses; add s 

soda and salt. 


faculty can only be acquired by great care and practice. 


Shoes. 

Shoes should always be worn a little longer than the feet, 
so that their length makes the foot look narrow, which is 
# great beauty. A broad, short foot can never be consid- 
ered handsome. Tight shoes impair the gait, and a large 
foot is, at any time, preferable to an awkward mode of 
walking. 


Mush Waffles. 

One pint of Indian meal into amooth, thin mush ; when 
cool add two eggs well beaten; one cup of milk; one 
spoonful of salt; and flour enough to make the batter 
proper consistency for waflles. Bake quickly in w 
larded waffle irons. 


Tomato Dessert, 

Take well-ripened yellow tomatoes, peel them, slice 
thin, and put them and crushed sugar in alternate lny- 
ers; let them stand a few hours and serve with rich 
cream. Most persons who are fond of raw tomatoes relish 


this dish very highly. 


Seasoning. 

Mustard for immediate use should be mixed with a lit- 
tle fresh milk. Itis the very best way to prepare it 
the table, mixing only sufficient for the hour; this 
keep it strong and high flavored. 


A Safeguard. 7 
If the clothes of children, after being washed, are rinsed 
in clear water, in which an ounce of pulverized alum has 
been dissolved, it will he very difficult for them to catch 
fire by accidental contact with the flames. 


Stains on Mahogany. 

A preparation for removing teins from mahogany ip 
prepared thus: spirits of salts six parts, salts of lemon 
one part, mix well; drop few 
rub until it disappears. 


Burning Oil. 
It is poor economy 
Less in quantity and better quality is what is 
ence in price. 
Candles. 
Candles improve by keepitig 
better and longer for some considerable age. Those made 
in cold weather are best, and the box eontaining them 
should be kept in # cool place. 


Morning Costume. 

The morning costume of 8 lady should consist of a 
loose wrapper fastened with a cord and tassel at the waist, 
and with very plain enfls and collar. 


Wafers. 

One pound of flour, quarter of a pound of butter, two 
eggs beat, one glass of wine, and a nutmeg. 
Invisible Cement. 

Dissolve isinglass in spirits of wine by boiling. Tt wil 
unite broken glass s0 as to render the crack imperceptible. 
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The spices used to give flavor to soup should be so : '. 
blended and nicely proportioned, that no one should in ¥ 
the least predominate over the rest, for in this delicate t 
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lent their magie to our 
Ere cares were known, 
Passion Flower. 


‘The crimson passion flower is the most showy of all the 
passion flowers, but it is strictly a green-house plant, and 
Tequites proper management. It is to be placed in a 
large pot ef rich compost, and this sunk to the rim fn an 
Open border early in summer. It will grow ten feet the 
same season, and bloom profusely by the first of autumn. 
Bose-Talk. 

“The old traditions are, that the rose sprung from the 
blood of Adonie—that it was white and socentless till Ve- 
mus trod upon one of its thorns, and, with her blood, 
gave it colorand scent. There is a poetiea! tradition, that 
Cupid gave color tothe “blush rose” by holding it to 
Payche’s cheek. : 

Hot Water for Plants. 

A writer in the Boston Cultivator recommends watering 
plants with water quite hot to the touch. The writer 
meys be has fuchsias now in bloom, mere cuttings about 
six inches in height, not one failing out of seven, or even 
more cuttings, planted in a single pot and watered with 
hot water. 


Flower Cuttings. 
“Cuttings of flower stalks, such ss scarlet lychnis, 
should be Gone in May, June, and July. ‘Take cuttings 
from the youngest flower stems, and plant them carefully 
in nice mould, Mike pipings. These flower cuttings should 
be im lengths of four joints each. They reet in two 
months. 


A Cranberry Border. 
It has been suggested that instead of box, cranberries 
may be used as @ border in gardens. Such a border 
could be perfeeted in s few years, and each rod in length 
would yield annually one peck of cranberzies worth at 
Jeast a dobiar. 

Pansies and Violets. 
‘Pansies and violets are very easily propagated by part- 
ing the roots when the flowers are past. Pansies are 
very beautifal flowers; and euttings of their young 
shoots will grow very freely if kept moist and shaded for 
some time. By refreshing the soil every year, you insure 
large flewers. Pansies and violets bloom early in the 

Grape Vines. ~ 

Loosen the earth about their roots and give them ma- 
nures. Swamp-muck which has been decomposed by the 

_ felt and lime mixture, antwers a good purpose. Whole 
“bones buried near the roots of grape vines will soon be 
sppropriated, and during the summer rest, little potash 
watet Will hurry up their action. 


Toeds. «4 
. | Pou’t harm them; they are the best exterminators of 
that prey upon the plante, which are known in 
eh They do ne injury themselves, feeding alto- 
gether upon bugs. 


‘THE FLORIST. 


There is no part of gardening which requires so much 
elegance of taste and fancy, as jmeaetting off a border or 
bed of intermixed flowers to advantage. Observe to di- 
versify the king of flowers, so as to display when in bloom, 
the greatest possible variety of shades and contrasts. 


Cyclamen. 

The follage of these plants is of s dark green velvet 
color; and the flowers of the variety Coum are of o dark 
crimson color. Those of the variety Persicum are of a 
Gelicate French white, tipped with pink, and their {ra- 
grance is similar to that of the wild rose. 


Ixias. 

These are tender but free-flowering bulbs, producing 
on their stems, which vary in height from six inches to 
two feet, very delicate flowers of varions colers,—orange, 
blush, white, purple, green, erimsen, searlet, and some 
have two or three colors connected in the same plant. 


Out-door Roses. 

Your garden rose bushes have deteriorated and grown 
poor in color and fruitfulness. They can be revived. 
Now is the time to dig them up; replant them with fresh 
new earth added te the roots; trim them carefully, and 
water witheare. They will startanew and bear profysely. 


The Expression of Flowers. 

Silent grief is portrayed by the weeping willow ; sadness 
by the angelica; shuddering by the aspen; melancholy 
by the cypress; desire of meeting again by the starwort; 
while the night-smelling rocket is a figere of as it 
stands on the frontiers between light and 


Iris, or Flower-de-Luce. 

The tuberous-rooted are of various colors, as biue, yel- 
low, brown or spotted; they are easily cultivated, and 
flower freely in a loese soi), inclining to moisture, if plant- 
ed in Mareh or April. 

The Star of Bethlehem. 

There are about fifty varieties of these bulbs, natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope. When cultivated in the garden, 
they produce their flowers early in June. 

Planting Flower Seeds. 

Asa general rule, the depth of planting flower seeds is 
to be governed by their size. For instance, the sweet pea 
and lupine may be planted an inch deep, and soon in 
Liquid Manure. 

A correspondent of the “Country Gentleman” says 
that a fine plantation of young apple trees was killed by 
being exposed to tee much draining of liquid manure 
from a neighboring barn. 

Dahblias. 

If properly kept through the winter, in Mareh or April 
they will begin to sprout areund the old stems or tubers. 
Narcissus. 

The species and varieties of this plant are numerous. 
The double Roman narcissus is very sweet scented. 
The Raspberry. 

Laura H. wants to know the floral language of s rasp- 
berry sprig, sent te her. It signifies remorse. 


‘ 
The Florist. Bordering. 
Nor all-forgotten be those humbler flowers— 
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The Housewife. 


Wedding Cake. 

of butter, four and a half pounds of sugar, one and a half 
pounds of stoned box-raisins, one and a half pounds of 
citron, six and a half pounds of currants, twenty-two 
eggs; one half ounce of mace, one half ounce of cloves, 
one half ounce of cinnamon; one gill of wine, one half- 
gill of brandy, one half gill of rose-water, one and s half 
teaspoonfuls of saleratus, one table-spoonful of molasses. 


Silver Cake. 

Btir to a cream one cup of butter with two of sugar; 
add the white of six eggs beaten to « stiff froth, one cup 
of milk with one-half of a tea-spoonfal of sode dissolved 
‘in it, and flour so ag to make it as stiff as pound cake. 
With the flour stir in one tea-spoonful of cream tartar, 
Flavor as you please with lemon, nutmeg, or rose water. 


‘First-rate Paste. 

Dissolve an ounce of alum 
when cold, add as much flour as will make it the con- 
sistency of cream. Then stir in as much powdered rosin 
a8 will stand on a shilling, and two or three cloves. Boil 
it to a consistency, stirring all the time. It will keep for 
& year, and when dry may be softened by water. 


“Whitewash that will not rub off. 

up half a pailful of lime and water ready to put on 
‘the wall; then take one gill of four and mix it with the 
water; then pour on it boiling water sufficient to thicken 
it; pour it while hot into the whitewash; stir all well 
together, and it is ready for use. 

To wash Carpets. 

Shake and beat it well; lag quate 
dt firmly,; then with a clean flannel wash it over with a 
quart of bullock’s gall, mixed with three quarts of seft 
cold water, and rub it off with a clean flannel or house- 
cloth. 

‘To Cure a Cough. 

Take of boneset as muchas you can grasp in your hand, 
and two quarts of water; boil it to one quart; adda pint 
‘of molasses; let it.simmer a few moments, and then set 
it by tocool. Take one gill three times a day before eating. 


Wine Whey. 

To « pint of boiling milk put two glasses of wine; mix 
It, but do not boil it again; let it stand s few minutes, 
‘and strain it through a muslin ‘bag or @ very fine sieve. 
Sweeten it with loaf sugar. 


Chapped Hands. 

Instead of washing the hands with soap, employ cat- 
meal, and after each washing take 4 little dry oatmeal 
and rub over the hands, so as to absorb any moisture. 
Jumbles. 

Three pounds of flour, two of sugar, one of butter, 
eight eggs, with « little caraway seed; add a little milk, 
‘if the eggs are not sufficient. 

Indian Bread. 

One quart of buttermilk, one quart of Indian meal, 

One quart of coarse flour, one cup of molasses; add » 
Soda and salt. 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


great beauty. 


blending of savors consists the charm of the dish. This 
faculty can only be acquired by great care and practice. 


Shoes. 


Shoes should always be worn a little longer than the feet, 


so that their length makes the foot look narrow, which is 
A broad, short foot can never be consid- 
ered handsome. Tight shoes impair the gait, and a large 
foot is, at any time, preferable to an awkward mode of 
walking. 

Mush Waffles. 

One pint of Indian mea! into amooth, thin mush ; when 
cool add two eggs well beaten; one cup of milk; one 
spoonful of salt; and flour enough to make the batter 

proper consistency for waffles. Bake quickly in 
walle 


Tomato Dessert, 

Take well-ripened yellow tomatoes, peel them, slice 
thin, and put them and crushed sugar in alternate lay- 
ers; let them stand a few hours and serve with rich 
this dish very highly. 

Seasoning. 

Mustard for immediate use should be mixed with o lit- 
tle fresh milk. Itis the very best way to wr 
the table, mixing only sufficient for the hour; this wi 
keep it strong and high flavored. 


A Safeguard. 
If the clothes of children, after being washed, are rinsed 
in clear water, in which an ounce of pulverized alum has 
been dissolved, it will be very difficult for them to catch 
fire by accidental contact with the flames. > 


Stains on Mahogany. 

A preparation for removing stains from mahogany fp 
prepared thus: spirits of salts six parts, she tana 
One part, mix well; drop a few drops upon the stain 
rub until it disappears. 

Burning Oil. 

It is poor economy 
Less in quantity and better quality is what is 
Good oil goes sufficiently far in use ta make up the difier- 
ence in price. 


Candles. 

Candles improve by keepitg 
better and longer for some considerable age. Those made 
in cold weather are best, and the box containing them 
should be kept in a cool place. 


Morning Costume. 

The morning costume of 8 lady should consist of 
loose wrapper fastened with a cord and tassel at the waist, 
and with very plain cuffs and collar. 


Wafers. 
One pound of flour, quarter of a pound of butter, two 
eggs beat, one glass of wine, and a nutmeg. 
Invisible Cement. 
Dissolve isinglass in spirits of wine by boiling. Tt will 
unite broken glass 20 as to render the crack imperceptible. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror anp Prorriztor. 


THE SPRING, 
° * We have just passed the last month of 
spring, and cold must be the heart that does not 
rejoice over the manifest resurrection of nature 
from the deathlike torpor of the colder months. 
‘Tho birds that sing on every branch, the breezes 
that whisper in the nascent foliage, the insects 
that chirp in the fallows, and the very frogs, 
those musical gentlemen in green jackets, such 
votaries of the hydropathic system, as they pipe 
in the pools and meadows, set an example of 
cheerfulness and thanks. Right eloquently does a 
‘writer in Putnam touch upon the salient features 
of this charming month: ‘We must not forget, 
among the earliest heralds of spring, the fragrant 
violet, though it hides itself modestly under 
banks covered with brushwood and old herbage. 
‘It rejoices our heart by the strange contrast of 
its sweet odor with the rough winds that still 
sweep through field and forest. 


man 


The trees, also, follow the example set them by 
the humble plants, and unfold, one after another, 
‘their youthful beauty. The woods, it is true, do 
not renew their trees every year, but still they 
represent, as faithfully as the lesser children of 
Flora, every change of the seasons. In early 
pring, the lowly shrubs deck themsglves with 
flowers ; honeysuckles cover their neighbors with 
green garlands; fragrant creepers grasp the 
rocks and stones, as if to make them also aware 
Of the mew reign of love that has just com- 
‘menced, and the wild cherry-trees change into 
white, airy clouds. The ash is about the last 
‘tree that comes into leaf, and when all others 
around it smile in the freshness of their spring 
foliage, it attracts us by its nakedness and by its _ 
‘black knobs of unblown flowers. Thas it forms, 
‘as it were, the last link in the chain that binds 
spring and summer to each other, and waits only 
at times for the late oak, whose leaves last decay 
in winter.” 

We city people are not insensible to the 
changes that are going on around us, We put 
on new garments, like the shrubs and trees, much 
0 the delight of those dealers who have been 


frantically imploring us in the newspapers to 
visit their establishments, and placarding every 
blank wall with confessions of the heart-rending 
sacrifices they are making to clothe the million. 
We think no longer of the price of coal or the 
glories of gas-stoves; we can promenade the 
malls at something less than a “two-forty” 
pace, and can watch the rural operations of the 
city forester with hats lifted from our brows. 
We, too, have our elm trees, and lindens, and 
birds and squirrels to look after; ay, and we are 
to have an agricultural fair and cattle-show in 
the heart of the city, and shall be, ere long, 
deep in the discussion of the relative merits ot 
foreign and domestic cattle, and decide the dif- 
ferences of Ayrshires and Alderneys with all the 
dogmatism of people that know nothing of what 
they are talking about. Spring is an institution 
for town as well as country, and as such we 
‘rejoice in its advent with all our hearts. 


Hrawatna’s Woorrc.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, 
Salem, Mass., has just published a beautiful 
lithographic engraving, from the late poem of 
Longfellow’s; size of plate,14 by 18; price, 
$1 50, post paid. It makes a fine thing for 
framing, and is also well adapted for Grecian 
painting. One so painted in this style may be 
seen at M. J. Whipple’s, 35 Cornhill. Full 
directions for painting, mixing colors, and how 
to use them, etc., will be sent by Mr. Tilton on 
receipt of one stamp to return postage. 


BINDING THE Macazins.—Save your maga- 
zines for binding. We charge but thirty-eight 
cents for binding Ballou’s Dollar Monthly in a 
neat, gilt illumined cover, strong and uniform. 
Returned in one week. 


There are said to be in 
London 150,000 habitual drunkards. We find 
this in a statistical report, though it seems almost 
incredible. 


Sormrerar.—Sophistry is like a window- 
curtain—it gives pleasure as an ornament, but its 
use is to keep out the light. 


Daxanive.—We are near waking when we 


dream that we dream. 
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LOOKING TOO CLOSE. 

It is the besetting sin of children to be dissat- 
isfied with an amusing toy, after the first trans- 
port of delight is over—a fact perfectly familiar 
to parents, and one that causes the most intense 
delight to the manufacturers of mumbo jumbos, 
jumping-Jacks, Noah’s arks, and mole-skin 
horses. Like the fool in the rhyme, who 
“ripped open the bellows to see where the 
wind came from,” these juveniles are dissatisfied 
until they have examined the internal mechanism 
of their plaything. And to what purpose? After 
curiosity is satisfied, what avails it that they 
know the intestines of young elephants and Shet- 
land ponies to be wool or sawdust? ‘Fancy can 
never again clothe those unhappy shams with life 
and beauty. Soon the toy-shop becomes a mart 
of imposition—the dealer a cheat—the glories of 
youth all false. 

Were this unhappy spirit confined to childhood 
—this perverse inclination to “look too close” 
into things—it were well; but just at the age 
when we need every illusion to gild the stern path- 
way of reality, to strew it with roses, surround it 
with rainbow haloes, we persist in the indulgence 
of curiosity at the expense of pleasure. There 
are things enough which demand investigation 
and render it meritorious—the details of business, 
the mysteries of science, the perplexities of law 
and politics; but we should take our joys on 
trust. Into the arena of innocent pleasure, we 
should carry a confiding spirit. There to be 
cheated, is positive happiness. But no! we must 
tear away the veil that hides the face of pleasure 
and disclose its Mokanna-like deformities. 

Why can we not be content with the-mimic 
glories of the stage—its fairies and its fairy bow- 
ers, its “cloud-capped towers,” its “gorgeous 
palaces,”’ its heroes and heroines, its red, blue and 
green flowers, dazzling in their infinite variety ? 
Alas! we are not satisfied till we have seen the 
reverse of the glittering shield—the shadow to 
the sunlight, the thorn to the rose—in a word, till 
we have been “‘ behind the scenes.” We must 
become familiarized with the paint-pots, the ropes 
and the pullies, the jealousies and bickerings, the 
hollowness, the misery, the shams and shifts that 
make up the machinery of popular delusions. 
After that, good-by to enjoyment in front of the 
curtain. Vainly do we regret the brief period of 
satisfaction when shams passed for reality, tin- 
sel for gold, canvass for palaces, and tissue-paper 
for orient roses. We have been disenchanted. 
We live in a work-day. world, instead of a region 
of romance. , Every one should be content not 
to “look too close,” but to leave something to 
the imagination. 


A DANGEROUS PET. 

A French officer, who has served in Algeria, 
‘has brought home with him to Paris a tame 
hyena, which he leads about the streets in a leash 
like a lady’s poodle. He is in the habit daily of 
frequenting a coffee-house opposite the St. 
Michael bridge, bringing his hyena with him— 
whose docility is wéll known to the patrons of 
the establishment, But the other day, having 
neglected to fasten his hyena securely to the leg 
of the table at which he was seated, thé animal, 
finding himself at liberty, strayed into the cellar, 
the door of which happened to ‘be ajar. ‘Two 
waiters were engaged there in rinsing bottles, 
and did not notice the intruder at first; but the 
creature became alarmed, probably at the noise 
of the bottles, and his presence was indicated by 
‘a few growls which sounded far from amiable. 
The sight of two flaming eyes filled the waiters 
with alarm, as such a sight did Robinson Crusoe 
once, and they retreated up the stairs in hot 
haste, fastening the door behind them. The 
hyena became furious and made a tremendous 
racket among the bottles, and finding his way up 
to the trap-door, used his teeth with commend- 
able activity. Luckily the officer was still in the 
house, and the animal was liberated and secured 
without any harm being done. In view of this 
affair, the municipal administration will probably 
amend the ordinance against bull-dogs, by placing 
hyenas in the same category. We knew a show- 
man in New York who, “when the fit was on 
him,” was wont to visit a drinking-saloon with 
two boa constrictors round his neck, a bald eagle 
on his shoulder, and a tame leopard at his heels. 


+ > 


Brevity.—There was never a short sermon 
that was not better liked for it, nor a short court- 
ship that was not more fortunate than a long 
one. The Scotch saying is right : 


not Ie 


An Anecpors.—Fabia Dolabella, a 
Roman lady, saying she was only thirty years of 
age, Cicero answered: “It must be true, for I 
have heard it these twenty years.” How often 
have the changes been ‘rung on that old story! 


Basnrutness.— Women who are the least 
bashful, are not unfrequently the most modest ; 
true modesty is by no means inconsistent with 
confidence. 
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No Durrerence.—There is no difference 
between buried treasure and concealed knowl- 
edge. 
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“Yes—a library indeed! and, allowing the 
letters average three pages each, they would fill 
thirty thousand volumes of four hundred pages 
each! Thirtythousand volumes filled with the 
hopes, the wishes, the joys, the woes, the plans 
and purposes of nearly a million of haman be- 
ings! What a heart-history and brain-history 
that correspondence of # single year must con- 
tain! He who should have the privilege and 
patience to read through that vast amount of 
manuscripts would have a perfect knowledge of 
that mysterious mechanism, the human heart—a 
knowledge more profound than can be obtained 
from all the books of all the schoolmen that ever 
' Joaded the shelves of libraries with. treatises on 
metaphysics and philosophy. In that unexplored 
mine, the novelist would find materials richer 
then the imagination ever conceived. Those 
fragile missives, secured by a single seal, would 
unfold tragic tales of deeper interest than ever 
inspired the Tragic Muse. There would be evi- 
dences of attachment pure, high and noble, and 
burning brighter in the dread ordeal of absence ; 
there would be sorrows “such as press the life 
out from young bosoms,” and joys almost too 
deep for utterance. 

There, too, would be found false words, the 
coinage of perfidious hearts—professions of love 
as imponderable as air, the musk of hatred deep 
aod undying. Thousands of letters, with black 
seals, carrying death, instead of life, to expectant 
friends. Thousands of letters, like the casket 
of the Arabian tales, which, opened, gave birth 
to a huge monster—the pageants of castle-build- 
ers, the mirth of children, the devotion of lovers, 
the schemes of misers; and all this movement 
and interchange of thought is secret and confi- 
dential. The mail-agent, the steamship captain, 
- the many employees, through whose hands this 
tide of intercommunication flows, know abso- 
lutely nothing of the springs they put in motion. 
They feel not the pulsations of the million hearts 
that depend upon their fidelity and fortunes. 
‘Very little of this vast tide of information ever 
ovetfiows directly upon the public, though it 
influences society by its action on individuals, 
And this whole system, on which we have been 
‘commenting, is of modern origin; the inter- 
weaving of their silent and invisible links that 
bind the whole human family together, and per- 
mit mind to respond to mind, is a comparatively 
new creation. ‘The world, a few centuries back, 
was in Cimmerian darkness, compared to the 
light it now enjoys. 


A Boston Ewrzrpniss.—It affords us the greatest pleas- 
ure icle the d d success 
‘M. M. Baliou, Bsq., as a publisher. 

‘0. 


of our to 

We recently visi 
Winter Street, and were 

egant and dj | 

, and which was erected 

view to his increasing b 

A person casual! passing. would not imagine that #0 

Ope: 


work within, night an 
long lines of power-presses that erupy the basement. 
Above are the counting, sales and pac ing rooms, and 
in the various stories. ci apart ts, A dto 
pe-set e ving, etc., con- 


req 

. “The Weekly Novelette,” a new enterprise, sprang 

. The “ Dollar Monthly,” is really 

what Mr. B. claims it to be, the inein the 

. It is edited with ability, with brilliant sto- 

has a large ber of h and artistic 

engravings of the first order of merit, The ‘ Pictorial ” 

a sheet, and while drawing on the 

whole world for subjects of illustration, has ever devoted 

to our own scenery, architecture and events, 

adding to the world-wide renown of Boston. A fact that 

reflects the highest credit on Mr. Ballou is, that not ene 
emanated from 


and -toned family circles. Mr. Ballou’s success is 

ability, his enterprise, his indomit- 
perseverance and tact, and his strict mercial 
integrity. What an array of employees he numbers may 
be gathered from the fact that to those within the building 
roll is more than one thousand dollars a week. 


in addressing the popular taste. Mr. u's pu 
the notabijities of the city, and is con- 
stantly gan abroad as an example of Boston enter- 
strangers, as well as to our own citizens, we will 
rea snd the most gentlemanly treatment, 
in showing the wonderful mechanism of this mammoth 
establishment, on the part of the proprietor or his assist- 
ants, and no one will ever be sorry to have seen the depot 
from which emanates weekly so many hundred thousand 
oo of valuable newspaper literature.— Boston Daily 
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Sometnixe New.—Have you seen that 
“bright particular star,” “The Weekly Nov- 
elette ?” It was an original idea to publish such 
a paper, and it “takes” with the public amas- 
ingly. For sale everywhere at Foun CENTS per 
copy. 


A Hix7.—In marriage, prefer the person be- 


Iuuroration.—There is said to be a great 
rush for Kansas this spring, and that 70,000 per- 
sons will soon be added to its population. 
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» FOUR MILLIONS OF LETTERS! 
_ About four million letters 
‘between the United States end Great Britain. 
ee Mbrary these letters would form!” 
dious establishment issue three weekly 
pers and one pe | all illustrated, 
Ballou's Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion, The 
“ie Flag of our Union,” “The Weekly Novelette,” and 
ae “ Baliou’s Monthly.” These publications are dissemina- 
ted all over the United States, and wd 
eee South America, to Europe, and to the East. We have 
a | ‘very often spoken of the * Pictorial” and the “ Flag,” 
= 
By | Mr. Ballou’s associate in the editorial department, Mr. 
ae Francis A. Durivage, whe enjoys a wide reputation as an 
NS antscholar and a versatile writer, is particularly ha : 
<2 fore wealth, virtue before beauty, and the mind 
Pas before the body ; then you have a friend and a 
companion. 
Dollar Magasine is the best, periodical in 
Ballou’s ne 
“ the United States for the price. We give this freely, as 
me: our firm conviction, without expectation of other reward 
Nei notice to subscribe — Western Despatch, Independence, ; 
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AN AFFLICTING LOSS. 

you, dear reader, is the reason? We will tell 
you. The great baboon of the Garden of Plants 
is no more. He died of the same disorder which 
_ carried off Miss Camille; over whose woes, as 
depicted by Miss Heron, the New York ladies have 
been shedding tears by the gallon for we don't 
know how many nights in suceession—pulmo- 


nary consumption. It was a curious and inter- 
esting specimen a tribe that caricatures man 


with such terrible success. It reached Paris in 
1852, and until three months before its death was 
remarkable for its good nature. It would obey 
its keeper with alacrity, fud would hang arouhd 
his neck like a child. Three months before it 
died, its character changed entirely ; it was strong 
enough to overmatch four men. All monkeys 
become irritable and vicious, as they grow old; 
and during the last six months of this baboon’s 
life, the keeper was obliged to be constantly on 
the watch, its attacks of frenzy were so sudden 
and terrible. Before it fell sick, it devoured 
everything greedily; but during the last three 
months of its life, it became capricious. Some- 
times it would eat nothing but biscuit; then it 
required oranges, pomegranates, chickens, and 
towards the last, it could scareely be made to 
touch anything. It is said that at its death the 
“canine teeth” began to appear. When it died, 
it had not a single hair left on its body; during 
its last sickness, it amused itself in twisting sev- 
eral hairs together, pulling them out, and then 
swallowing them. 

It is asserted by the papers in Paris that 
this is the first time a baboon has lived more 
than one summer, in any menagerie; and the 
longevity which this attained is attributed to the 
care of his keeper, and to the precaution used of 
keeping it with the other monkeys. It is not 
good for—monkeys to live alone! 

The world, we think, regards these curious 
caricatures of humanity with the more tender- 
ness since the positive establishment of the fact 
that there are species of men furnished with 
caudal appendages like the simia. They are, 
then, something more than imitations—they are 
familiar likenesses of ourselves. Perhaps even 
the sailor’s nautical theory is correct, and apes 
may be gifted with language like ourselves. 
Perhaps, during the present age of wonders, they 
may throw off their reserve and astonish the 
world with their long pent-up eloquence. Many 
a mute Cicero may, at this very moment, be 
munching pea-nuts on the summit of a hand- 
ergan—many an undeveloped Homer holding 
out his feathered cap for coppers ! 


/ 


HEELS VERSUS BEADS. 

Ever since the advent of Fanny Ellsler, who 
turned all heads through the States, heels have 
been going up and heads going down. As a 
natural consequence, the higher the former are 
kicked upon the stage, the fuller the pit is of the 
latter. Pampered by the prodigality of applause 
bestowed upon them, the professors of the salta- 
torial art aspire to be teachers of philosophy. 
Their arrogance, however, is not of any recent 
date. Quinn, in his amusing anecdotes, gives us 
many instances of the important airs assumed 
by the European dancers as early as 1789. In 
that year the artistes danseurs, as they called 
themselves, met in a grand congress, published 
manifestoes, and passed memorials. ‘“ The min-.. 
ister wants me to dance,’’ said the president, or 
rather presidentess, Mademoiselle Guimard ; “let 
him look out—I can make him jump out of his 
place.” Government finally interfered, and the 
son of Vestris (the god of dancing, as he called 
himself ) was sent to prison. The parting of 
father and son was deeply pathetic. ‘Go, my 
sop,” said the former ; “this is the noblest hour 
of your life. Take my carriage, and ask the 
jailor to give you the apartments of my friend, 
the King of Poland ; I will pay for everything.” 
We might laugh at this, if we did not remember 
that there are middle-aged men now living in this 
country who once upon a time harnessed them- — 
selves to the carriage of a dancer and drew her 
through the streets of an American city. 


Post-orrice Stamps.—If postmasters through- 
out the country would be particular in stamping 
the envelopes of letters mailed at their respective 
offices, so that the same can be read, how much 
trouble would be avoided, and how many mis- 
takes obviated! Correspondents should also be 
very careful to head their letters with the name of 
their post-office, the county and State vey 
plainly written. What is simple enough to them, 
is an enigma to a stranger. 


Tas Warxiy Novs.errs.—Six sumbers of this 
ing little quarto paper have come safely to hand, com 
ing neatness and convenience in handling, apd 
{llustrated. Each four numbers form a plete 
and altogether the work must become a great 
—— Mr. Ballou, the extensive Boston ne 
has extraordinary facilities, backed ty 
Do ne a 
ness and beauty.— Trenton 


Snort anp TRvE.—A coffer without a lock 
shows that it contains no treasure ; coltrane 


> 


Just 1T.—To reform the world, begin 
first with yourself, then with your neighbor. 


| 
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LOST STARS. i 

Hazlitt remarks, in one of his essays: “ We 
see and hear chiefly of the favorites of Fortune 
and the Muse, of great generals, of first-rate 
actors, of celebrated poets. These are at the 
head ; we are struck with the glittering eminence 
in which they stand, and try to set out in the 
same tempting career—not thinking how many 
discontented half-pay lieutenants are in vain 
seeking promotion all their lives, and obliged 
to put up with ‘the insolence of office and the 
spurns which patient merit of the unworthy 
takes ;’ how many wretched daubers shiver and 
shake in the ague fit of alternate hopes and fears, 
waste and pine away in the atrophy of genius, or 
turn drawing-masters, picture-cleaners, or 
newspaper critics; how many hapless poets have 
sighed out their souls to the Muse in vain, without 
the poet’s corner of a country newspaper, and 
looked and looked with grudging, wistful eyes at 

The question arises, whether any of these dis- 
appointed aspirants really deserved the fame 
they never won? Have poets and warriors and 
Statesmen, equal in true merit to those who have 
won the world’s regard, gone down to the grave 
extinguished by the world’s neglect? This is a 


contempo- 
rary society sometimes refuses. But this is, after 
all, mere theory. Books that do not win reputa- 
tion in the course of half a century, utterly per- 
ish. What becomes of them, the trunk-makers 
and pastry-cooks and alone can 
tell. Perhaps more than one “ Iliad,” or “ Par- 
adise Lost,” may have been ground up in the 
inexorable and unappreciative paper-mill into 
mere blank foolscap. Men capable of .marshal- 
ling armies with the ability of Wellington or 
Napoleon, may be mingled with common dust, 
“ surfeit-slain fools, the scum o’ the earth.” On 
the eve of one of Napoleon’s battles, a private 
dragoon rode out of the ranks, and approaching 
the general, told him a plan which would infalli- 
bly ensure victory. Napoleon heard him with- 
out moving a muscle, and then sternly ordered 
him back to the ranks. But when the battle was 
fought and won, he sent for the soldier, because 
his plan was the same which he had himself 
conceived. But it was too late—the dragoon had 
fallen in the action. We believe Sir Walter ’ 
Scott relates this anecdote. So that there was 


@ne great general, at ‘least, lost to the world. 
Others may have been “crushed out” in a sim- 
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ilar way. It is some consolation, however, to 
reflect that the world has great men enough— 
even # plethora, if men are to be measured by 
their own standard ; so that these “lost Pleiads” 
are really not missed. 


A NEW the account of 
Bonaparte’s extraordinary victories in Italy first 
reached London, a young nobleman one day re- 
marked that he owed most of his success to 
some new generals he had created. “I know 
of no general he has lately created,” said George 


A Fimesivs have no fear 
mending Ballou’s Dollar Monthly to fathers and mothers 
throughout the land. Its charming and attractive con- 
a are of a strictly moral ch a taste 

and imparting information upon an omy 
variety of subjects. The illustrations are son “Be done, 
and the typogre hy = the work is very beautifu 
dollar a year will deny i the ie 
Visits cheap and euch & dispensing visitant? 
— Quincy ( Mass.) Patriot. 


ExTRAORDINARY Manzrcs: —A woman 
without arms was lately married in Winchester, 
Va.—the bridegroom placing the ring on one of 
the bride’s toes. This is taking a wife in toe-toe 
for better or for worse ; and we feo the parties 
are still on an amicable 


the course of an en- 
venomed debate in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives, Col. Crockett said, “‘a man may get 
so full of pizen here, if he’d bite himself, he’d 
die.” ) 


must make people in the old coun- 
stare to see such a work as Ballou’s Dollar Monthly 
for one dollar a Py The , don’t understand Yan- 
kee enterprise, and facilities for doing business on this 
side of the Atlantic. There is no reason why this fi 
illustrated and attractive work should not circulate 
& million copies, and the way it is increasing in popular 
favor points to such a result.— Salem Advertiser. 


CouNTERFEIT Moxny.—New York city has 
been lately flooded with counterfeit money, and 
several arrests have been made of persons at- 
tempting to pass it. 

Goop Sruruz,—That was @ capital compar- 
ison of a sharp lawyer, who said: “Chancery is 
like & mouse-trap—easy to enter, but not so easy 
to get out.” 

retailer of a scandal 
more contemptible than the inventor. He plays 
a secondary part, and has just malice enough te 
propagate what he hes not the gents to to invent.’ 


Quite prospectus was issued. in 
met with a cold reception. 
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, theme for speculation. The generally received | 
- theory is that no true greatness ever dies; that 
| 
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HORSE FLESH AS FOOD. 

Considerable discussion is going on, in Eu- 
ropean and American prints, as to the use of 
horse flesh for human food. It is contended by 
the experienced and well-informed that there is 
no well-founded objection to the meat of the ani- 
mal, as an alimentary article. A natural dislike 
to the idea at once presents itself to the mind 
from the nobleness of the animal, and _ his inti- 
mate association with man. The use of the 
flesh of the horse as an article of food is of an- 
tique date. Among the Romans, the flesh of the 
young ass—which is allied in character to that of 
the horse—was served up at the tables of the 
opulent as a great delicacy. This practice fell 
into disuse among the descendants of the Ro- 
mans, but has prevailed from a very early period 
among most of the Tartar and Arab tribes, who 
’ continue the practice to the present day. Those 
nations dwelling upon the borders of the Great 
Desert hunt the Tartary horse, as the deer is 
hunted in other countries, for its flesh. Horse 
flesh was in general use up to the eighth century 
among the ancestors of several of the chief na- 
tions of Eastern Europe, who esteemed it a 
great delicacy, and abandoned it with regret, in 
obedience to laws enacted to prevent the killing 
of horses for this purpose, in order that the stock 
might not be wholly extirminated. 

- Among modern civilized nations 

rather than choice, has induced the use of hdres 
flesh whenever appropriated as food. Thus in 
Copenhagen and several other cities, when these 
places were besieged, the inhabitants were fain to 
slaughter their horses, and subsisted upon them 
for many weeks. During a number of months 
of the years 1793 and 1794, the inhabitants of 
Paris were likewise compelled to eat horse flesh 
in the absence of other kinds of animal food. 
In our own army, it has frequently been found 
necessary to resort to its use; and in the case of 
the late expedition of Colonel Fremont across 
the Rocky Mountains, the lives of the company 
were saved by eating the flesh of the mules 
which accompanied them in their perilous jour- 
ney. These were temporary expedients, aban- 
doned as soon as it was practicable to procure 
other articles of food. 

The experiences of M. M. Renault and Joly 
led them to the conclusion that after the horse, 
by reason of his old age and severe labor, had 
become unfitted for further usefulness, he might, 
by proper care, be fattened and made a second 
time valuable on account of his flesh, In this 
manner horses of sixteen, eighteen, twenty, and 
even twenty-three years of age, apparently inca- 
pable of surviving much longer, were wrested 


from the hands of the kriackers just as they were 
about to be slaughtered for their hide and bones, 
restored to flesh, and became a very wholesome 
aad palatable article of food. With the abun- 
dance of animal food to be had in this country, 
there is little probability of horse flesh ever com- 
ing into use for food. 


4 > 


Footrrints or Love.—Imagination is the 
finest sculptor and painter in the world; it is 
the food of love. The singer Thevenard, from 
seeing a beautiful female slipper, fell violently in 
love with the owner, and afterwards married her. 
Quite a Cinderella affair ! 

Excessive Srunx.—A young girl, in Phila- 
delphia, recently committed suicide because her 
mother refused her a new bonnet. The cor 
oner’s verdict was—‘“ Came to her death through 
excessive spank.” 


> 


Battov’s Monrary.—Without 
tract from other of 
Ballou’s popular work the p: 
Spann, thon for one d 


Wit.—An Teich who heard that 
a corporal was about to be dismissed from his 
regiment, remarked: “Faith! I hope it’s the 
most troublesome one we have—‘ Corporal Pun- 
ishment.’” 


+ 


Cur1ovus Factr.—It is asserted that 
lose almost their entire power in the vicinity of 
graveyards, and electric machines are similarly 
affected under the same circumstances. 


+ eco 


A Lise on Law.—It was observed by a 
sarcastic Greek that law resembled spiders’ 


webs, which great flies broke through, while 
small ones were entangled. 


By tae Tox.—Australia, in the course 
of a single year, yielded one hundred and twenty 
tons of gold. Yet the root of evil seems to be 


as hard to come at as ever. 


Marrrine omn’s has been decided 
in the highest courts of Ireland that a clergyman 
may legally marry himself. He saves the cler- 
ical fee by 80 doing. 


‘Narvurs.—The volume of nature is the book 
of knowledge, and he becomes the wisest who 
makes the most judicious selections. 


| 
= 
de- 
and 
use contents. ere 15s Dut One Magazine in the coun- : 
| try that equals it in circulation, and none that surpass it a 
in excellence. It should be'in every circle of the 4 
great West. One dollar a year '— Yazoo ( Miss.) Star. ; 
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The frauds of Redfield, clerk of the Great 
Northern Railway, England, will amount to over 
one million of dollars. 

The infant prince of Naples has been baptized, 
receiving fifty names, among which the first were 
Hemnaro Maria Immacolata. 

In England, 1365 in every 10,000 at- 
tain the age of 50. fn the United States, only 
830 in 10,000 arrive at that age. 

A fashionable duchess in Paris recently issued 
invitations for an evening party, with the words 


@ns crinoline written on 
* Ex- Christina, of S , is ba a 
tention of going to live there for good with her 
sons. 

The lo le of Weimar intend to erect, 
by peblc & monument to their late 


d Duke, Karl August, the friend of Goethe 
and Schill 


The French Emperor has now in his stables, 
six very fine American horses. The two horses 
he drives in his pheton are American, and in 
France are con superior. trotters. 

The number of persons employed on the rail- 


of the United Kingdom is 138,590; tength 
of line, 8506. miles; length authorized, 12,807 


. . Spurgeon, whose sermons have 
created so much excitement in England, is fail- 
, in. consequence of his great exertions. His 

gave way at his last public appearance. 
her and 

iety of 
M 
private expedition, about to be fitted out. 

The of Austria has ordered, at 
Venice, a bronze statue of Marco Polo, the 
celebrated Venetian traveller, to be 
to the town, and erected on one of its public 


The Minister of the Interior, in Paris, has for- 
bid gambling in clabs. It is said this measure 


was caused by the loss.of $8000, recently, by 
man who entered a club, 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


 schakot 


The has Prince Gort- 
3 nm minister Foreign Affairs, 
the order of Pope Pius IX. 

The only d ter of Omar Pasha has 
of her husband. 

In Algiers, one-fifth more land has been sown 
with wheat this year than last, and growing 
promise an abundant harvest. 

The new marriage law which has just 

d in Australia, izes the so en 
of fourteen with a of twelve as valid. 


The Marchioness of Londonderry has made 
the munificent donation of £1000 towards the 
restoration of St. Nicholas Church, Durham. 


Mr. Winterhalter has finished the portrait of 
the Prince Imperial, which will appear at the 


next exhibition. 

The Edinburgh Weekly Review states that Al- 

The contemplated exhibition in Paris of com- 
petitive tare for all nations will not take 
place this year. 

Since the attack on Canton by the British Ad- 
miral the trade between Russia and Onan Sy 
land, and by Kiakhta, has considerably in 

Charles Swain, of Manchester, England, who 
writes verses with almost the facility of an im- 

, has been placed on the pension list 
£50 a year. 

The favorite at St. Petersburg seems to 
be the tenor Bettini, whose benefit on a late oc 


produced 15,396 fr. The em 
sented him with « ring valued at 4000 francs” 


The French Academy of Sciences received in 
the course of last year not fewer than 165 man- 
uscript treatises on scientific problems proposed 
by it for public competition. 


The English me bw taken up 
first-class sailing ships the conveyance 
stores to China, evidently for a war ot 
some duration, 


Russia has entered for the first time into official 
relations with a South American republic, ha’ 
exchanged a treaty between her the sepals 
of Venezuela. 

Tt is said that the visits of Gen. Todleben, the 
illustrious Russian engineer, to the yarious for- 
tresses of Europe, notwithstanding the good terms 
which ged scat between the two countries, is 


viewed @ jealous eye by the Emperor of 
Professor Secchi, director of the astronomical 


observa: at Rome, has succeeded, after a | 
series of ations made by means of the fine 
te at his command, in producing a re- 


ing from small pox can be preven yap 
plying the acetum cantharidis, or any vesicating 
apex of each pustule of the disease, until blix 
tering is evidenced by the whiteness of the skin, 
when it must be washed off withwater. 


Sorcign Miscellany. 
oe One of the Russian crown diamonds cost 
$480,000. 
i Advices from Constantinople state that civil 
ee war is raging in Persia. 
| 
1 . Mr. Palmer, the American seulptor, has had 
ae wn order from London for a duplicate of his 
“Tndian Girl””—the masterpiece of his genius, 
owned by Senator Fish. 
miles. 
a _ A-special embassy is to be sent from England 
3 to China, to treat for peace. Frigates, gun- 
boats; shells arid shot make up the “treat ”-y 
part of the business. 
= Mr. Peter Bayne, a North Briton, of some 
: literary eminence, has been selected to succeed 
- Hugh Miller in the editorial chair of the Edin- 
markabie rawing anar moun 
Copernicus. 
a 
a 
: , and before one o’clock in the morning! 
— loss of this sum broke off his marriage with 
wealthy lady. 
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Record of the Times. 
factory of Messrs. Carpenter, Foxboro’ 
bonnets are manufactured daily. 
Soldiers are being collected in Cuba for the 
invasion of Mexico. 
The number of Chinese on the Sandwich 
Islands is six hundred. 


William B. Astor, of New York, enjoys an 
income of $3000 a day, or $1,000,000 a year. 

The cash value of the farming lands of Ohio 
are put down at $358,761,000. 

A little in Austin, Texas, who lived on 
snuff, hy wale 


One hundred and eight steamers for navigating 
the western waters were built at Pittsburg in 1856. 

The shortest route from New York to San 
Francisco via Tehuantepec is 4815 miles. 

Gov. Fletcher has a Professor 
cock, of Mass., State ogist of Vermont. 

_ Minnesota will contain more valuable land and 
navigable water than any other State. 

A brig is now building at Cleveland, Ohio, for 
the Liverpool trade, to run direct to that port, 
regularly. It will take its first cargo in July. 

A. W. Austin, the new collector of Boston, is 

author of that capital story 


Miss Louisa Parker, a member of the Metho- 
dist church in Belvidere, Vt., recently cut her 
throat. 

Tt has recently been ascertained that 
loaf sugar, with sulphuric 

tinous substance, which, when dry, 
gun cotton, 

Mi has a new law diminishing the sen- 
tences of State prison convicts one day for every 
month of perfect good behaviour. Phat must 
be consoling to those sentenced for life. 

One house in Louisville has cleared no less 
than $300,000 during the last season in the 
trade; another, $208,000; another, $150, 
and several, $100,000 each. 

At Detroit, recently, Eunice C, Hall recovered 
$5000 damages from George W. Carne, for 
breach of promise of marriage. Carne is 
wealthy, and we should judge fromthe account 
given, deserved to bleed to extent. 

Tamouche, a war chief of the Utah Indians, 
heed native physicians to death, because they 

to cure two of his wives, who died under 
their care. He sent them, in own philan- 
thropic expression, “to look after their patients.” 

The principal duck mills of New land 
whose make distributed in have 
§.conttal of $885,000 and employ 1020 persons. 
at $1,227,500. 
_ Two wealth in Detroit being stage- 
strack, bought gloves, flowers, laces 
and white slippers on the credit of their parents, 
and were just to run off with some theatri- 
cal people, in order to appear on the Cleveland 


ered 
, forms a 
detonates 


. 


ap) 
when they were in their 
y stopped carriage, 


Francis, Lord Napier, the new British minis- 
ter, is only thirty-seven years of age. 

No less than 54,000 houses and stores are now 
supplied by the Croton water in New York. 

An association exists in New York, called the 
“ Institute of Architects,” to improve architecture. 

Greenwich Fair, one of the most noted of Eng- 
lish celebrations, has been finally suppressed. 

A in Albany has been fined five dollars 
for injuring.» by 

The fruit of this country in value ex- 
coeds thirty milhons of dollars axnuall 

Rev. L. M. Pease, the Five Points ly 
in New York, hasretired,on account of ill h 

A child lately died in New York, from eating 
matches. Keep them away from your children. 

The Blue Ridge was recently on fire at differ- 
ent points, and the view was magnificent at night. 

The bass wood riment has failed, 
and the mill at Romie Ni ¥.- has been closed, 


The sum of $150,000 has been subscribed for 


the permanent endowment of Bacon College, at 
Harrodsburg, 


, Ky. 

“There are three 
world,” say the Chinese; 
nt, and 


A... desired in this 
long life.”’ 

There is but one man who can believe himself 
free from envy, and it i» he who has never 
examined his own heart. 

Mr. Wilson, supérintendent of the 
telegraph, a submarine 
across the Mississippi River, at St. Lonis, a few 
days ago. 

A of 3708 bales of cotton, 
sears was recéntly ship at 

St. t cargo 
ever sent from that port to Russia. 

A vein of copper, two anda half feet in width, 
— a. com 
with intention of working it. rie 

At a town in Pittefield, Mass., 

ment at the grave of Mrs. Denning, the first 
female pioneer in the settlement of Pittsfield. 

The Lawrence Courier says that several land 
sales have tecently been made in that city for 
prices which indicate only about fifty per cent. of 
the real value of the property. 

The bridge over Cedar River at vi 
Towa, was carried away by the breaking up of 
of Mr. Bisex of 

ters J of Ki 
upon it at the time, lost their lives. 


There were in Was n, 
great men from the State of Maine. Not a man 

to a twenty 
in 1-2 Bo says the Star. 

Eight cordage manufactories, centering in Bos- 
ton, with 9 capital of $700,000, vey ow per- 

p, and 
, valued at 


sons, consume annually 8000 tons of 

manufacture $8500 tons of cor 

age companies are not incladed 

statement. 


if) | 
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where where be business to 


to hearthat he meant to “ ” ‘somewhere 

Stages.— At j, w6 kill leasure ; 

st they, we taste it; wo'h husband 
fifty, we seek it; at sixty, we regret it. © 
w#T Hit hot day, last week, Warped one of 
Long Island turn “thiit it was 

passable for two 
been taken Gut tn: Boston- for 


fag, Hore and Ove Cov in 

ly bar-room loafer, a few 
0, sir; e bar keeps me here.” 


the hair is called the“ 
is an ominous title, certainly. 

A modern writer thus defines honor : a 
ing fire well, and shooting a friend whom 
love, in onder to. the of a few 
‘whom you despise 

; Acertain Dutch scholar. was said to be so 


a 


-nosed and so that he wiped out 
baa 


ildren, 
itself. 


A wife fall of truth, nnocance and lore, is the 
flower a man can. wear next his heart. 
balm of a 
cure for all diseases. author of the * 

now on his way to join the Mormons in Utah. 


A very beautiful woman having 


think,” said he, “it is like the ’s Head 


on Snowhill. 


A little bark will make a rope, but it takes a 
large pile of wood for a cord. 

Why is a dinner like spring * Because a single 
be preserved in 


family jars. 

How should a hughand speak. to a scolding 
wife "307 dur, Tove you sl 

What a pity the “‘snp'season” of sugar maple 
is not , a8 with some-persons we know ! 

Who was Jove’s barber? ‘Hyperion curls the 
front of Jove 

The people of Peru are said to be so indolent 
that they open pea-pods with an oyster knife. 

‘There’s time coming,” is an expres- 
sion*used by Sir Walter Scott in Rob Roy. 

to the clay, and it 

potter. 

Moliere being asked to compare the love of 

ous and unjealous le, said the former 
the latter bes 

A jeweller advertises es he has a number of 

precious stones to of, adding that they 
aan) like the tears of a young widow. 

Just for the fun of the thing, we should like to 
see a stu woman, a Quaker with a wooden 
leg, or a dead ackass. 

No marking ink is so permanent as the prin- 
ter’s, and the name giyén yeu his-“‘ font” 
outlasts that given by the font in church. 

A man went into a rinting office to beg a pa- 
per, * because,” said “we: Tike to read the 
newspaper very much, ‘bat Gur neighbors are too 
stingy to take one.” 

Thirteen objections were’ once 
young ‘lady declining a 
twelve being the suitor’s twelve children, and the 
| thirteenth the suitor himself. 

A being asked why he, bad ven his 

ter in marriage to with whom he 
was at enmity, ans pa ead did it oat of pure 


revenge.” 
tleman “ down east” is so remarkably dif- 
fi t that it requires 
forward his balance at the ban 


It is a si he hes 
re with the relics of the dead, 


does in their disap ce. He lost a gallon of 


| 
A joker, learning that an absconding credito , 
intended to settle in California, said he was gla 
| 
{ 
two oung ladies *, .Ans.—Becahuse one is 
Charlotte and the other an An 
: Eliza (analyzer). | 
kiss~the hands of women after kissin 
: their lips on probably the same principle that ’ 
leave, the tempting fruit, 
je after devouring the apple | 
Thoreau, the Concord philosopher, says that if 
. a Yankee happens to fallasleep after dinner and 
take a nap of half an hour, the first thing he 
does after waking is to stretch himself ed toe i 
what’ he nose 
| 
a the miniature | A man being asked by his neighbor how his 
of her ugly husband suspended on her se) | wife did, made this answer: ‘ Indeed, neighbor, 
ked Tom Moore what he thought it like. “I | this case is pitiful; my wife fears that she will : 
die, and I fear she. will not—which makes 
> d sconsolate house.” 
We are apt. to think drollery suffi- 
more i t am Any person desiring to see a copy of 
a man nose Was 80 stint ; free of charge 
was unable to hear himself sneeze ! ‘ boston, Mass” 


YOUNG GUNNYBAGS receives an Invitation to stay a Month in 
the Country. 


7 


His first reception—rather demonstrative. His ancle takes him bat for & #alk round the ferm. 


Retires to the orchard, where he ie signaly | by the 


| 
| 
\ 
Thay 
| Introduces him to the pigs. | He little mowing, is succeratul in tearing bis pants 
| 
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' And tired of his visit, writes a letter to 
Gets up to see the sun rive, but changes his mind. 


ot parting, and cpecimen or 


SS. ME Ses ‘ik 
ss 
Bree Starts a battle with his buzzing enemies. | Is again awakened with an impressivn the house is on fire. 
| 
&§ 
. 
a 
| 
| 
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